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PREFACE 


A. new edition of ttiis work being called for, it bas been 
thought advisable to have the book thoroughly revised and 
considerably extended. 

The hules and Instructions have been rewritten and sim- 
plified, and should prove of great value, as they are the out- 
come of thirty years" experience in teaching Elocution. The 
extent of the book has been increased, and many of the pieces 
which appeared in previous editions have been withdrawn, so 
that room has been found for a very large addition of new 
reading matter. The selection of these new extracts has been 
very carefully made, and the book now includes Headings 
from the works of some of the best known modern authors, 
and from many of the most popular dramas. In order to 
meet the wants of Heads of Schools and Colleges a number 
of dramatic scenes have been so arranged that they can readily 
he performed by a number of the older pupils. 
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READING AND RECITING. 


GENERAIi HINTS TO READERS. 

Stand easily, the shoulders thrown well back, and the head erect 
without stiffness. 33Iold the book in your left hand, and at a 
moderate distance from you. Turn over to the next page before 
readmg aloud the last few words on the one preceding. 

Open the mouth welL Never read with the teeth closed. Hreathe 
silently and through the nostrils. Take a deep inspiration before 
commencing ; raise the chest well and keep the lungs supplied with 
air during the longest utterance. 

Always read the piece carefully over before attempting to read it 
aloud, so as to have some reliable guide for accent, emphasis, and tone- 

Always have the picture you are describing, clearly before you in 
your mii?d’s eye. This is of the first importance. 

Endeavour, as far as you can, to identify yourself with your 
characters, and carry this principle out, even in reading the descrip- 
tion of them. 

Always read with deliberation, and, as a general rule, more slowly 
than you usually speak. Haste is a fruitful cause of blunders. 

Suit your tone to the size of the room, and bear in mind that sound 
takes time to travel 

Raise your voice until you see that the person furthest from you 
appears to be hearing. 

Try to read as if you were talking. Be Accurate, Firm, Deliberate, 
Distinct, Eluent, remembering at the same time that no beauty of 
speech will atone for pedantry or affectation. 


TWELVE SIMPLE RULES* 

RXIIiE I.— SPEAK ODT. 

Iw Readin-g- tele Exercises coxitected with this RttiiB bkoiist 
IN A moderate tone, AND LET THE VOICE INCREASE AS THE SX2E OE 
THE TYPE INCREASES. 

The SMAiiD type indicates the ordinary tone; the next type, 
loijhbr; and the next, still louder; and so on. 
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BBADZKO ANjD BECITma, 


^ The Exercises setting forth this Rule are arranged solely for prac- 
tice in the strengthening of the voice. 

Note. — D eclamation does not mean shouting. What is wanted 
in the voice is QUAniTT, not quantity. Power consists in being 
heard distinctly, and with melodious force. The po^er of a pianist 
consists not in his thumping of the piano, but in his judicious sound- 
ing of the best keys. 

Exercises. 

THE SDlSr 

Welcome, thou lord and lamp of day ; 

Welcome, tbou harbinger of pleasant May; 

■Welcome, thou qnick’ner of the flowers’ sheen; 

Welcome, thou fosterer of the herbs, I ween ; 

Welcome, thou ruler of the now bright year; 

Welcome, thou cheerer of young hearts that fear; 

Weleome, thoia speeder of the homely plough; 

Welcome, thou parent of wood, tree, and hough; r 

Welcome, thou limner of the blooming meads; 
Welcome, thou life of everything that spreads. 

THE SEA. 

Great Ocean I strongest of creation *s sons, 

TTnconquerable, unreposed, untired, 

Th*t*ron’d the wild, profound, eternal bass. 

In nature’s anthem, and made music, such 

As pleased the ear of God ! original, 

TJnmarPd, unfaded work of Deity. 

From age to age enduring and unchanged, 

Majestical! inimitable! vast! 

Uttering loud satire day and night, on each 
Succeeding race, and little pompous work 
Of man! — ^unf alien, religious, holy sea. 

Thou bow’dst thy glorious head to noue; feard’st 
none; 

Heard’st none; to none did’st honour. 
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OMEXS. 

Away, ye di earns I what if it tbnnder’d now I 
Or if a nj^vun cross'd me in my way! 

Or, now it come^ because last night I dream’d 
The council-hall was hung with crimson round. 

And all ceiling plastered o^er with black ! 

No more blue fires, and ye dull rolling lakes. 

Fathomless caves, ye dungeons of the night, — 

Phantoms, begone ; if I must die. I’ll fall 
True politician, and defy you alL 

THE ORATOE. 

Elate he stood, with frank and earnest mien, 

Iho measured cadence heard, or motion seen; 

No art scholastic, no theatric grace, 

Unmeaning gesture, passion out of place. 

Mouthing, J^alse emphasis, or labour'd leer. 

Nothing superfluous, nothing insincere. 

But man-like moved, and bore him in discourse 
Ardent and grave, and tempering still his force. 

With arms stretch’d forth, or folded, or at rest. 

As will’d the power by whom he seem’d possess’d. 

And with spontaneous sallies bright and bold. 
Resistless streams of oratory roll’d. 

CliAREISrCE’S DREAM. 

As we paced along 

Upon the giddy footing of the hatches^ 

Methought ^at Q-loster stumbled , and, in falling 
Struck me (that thought to stay him) overboard 
Into the tumbling iSSllows of the main. 

O Xiord I methought what pain it was to drown I 
What dreadful noise of waters in mine ears ! 

What sights of ugly death within mine eyes 1 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks ; 

A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon ; 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

A.11 scattered in the bottom of the sea; 
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Some lay in dead men’s skulls ; and in the holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, — 

As ’twere in scorn of eyes, — reflecting gems. 

That woo’d the slimy bottom of the deep, 

And mock’d the dead bones that lay scatter’d by. 

Often did I strive 

To yield the ghost ; hut still the envious flood 
Stopped in my soul, and would not let it forth 
To find the empty, vaist, and wand’ring air, 

But smothered it within my panting hulk. 

Which almost burst to belch it in the sea. 

My dream was lengthened after life; 

Oj then began the tempest to my soul* 

I pass’d, methought, the melancholy flood. 

With that sour ferryman which poets write of. 

Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

The first that there did greet my stranger soul. 

Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick ; 

Who cried aloud, — What scourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence?’ 
Clarence is come, — false, fleeting, perjured 
Clarence, 

That stabb’d me in the field by Tewksbury; — 
Seize on him, Furies, take him unto torment!!” 
With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Environ’d me, and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that, with the very noise, 

I trembling waked. 

A STOEM AT SEA 

The sea, baTing upon It the additional agitation of the whole night, was infinitely 
more terrific. Every appearance it had then presented, bore the expression of being 
mceUed: and the height to which the breakers rose, and, looking over one another, 
bore one another down, and rolled in in interminable hosts, was most appallmgl 
I saw nothing bnt the foaming heads of the great wares A half-dressed boatman, 
standing next to me, pointed with his bare arm to the wreck. 

Then, O great Heaven * I saw it^ close in upon us » The second mast 
was yet standing, with the rags of a rent sail, and a wild confusion of 

< 181 ) 
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broken cordage flapping ^tio and fro. The ship had struck once. She was 
parting amidships. There was a great cry of pity from the beach; fonr 
men arose with the wreck out of the deep, clinging to the rigging of the 
remaining mast. 

There was a iSell on board. As the ship rolled and dashed, like 
a desperate creature driven mad, the bell rang ; and its sound was 
borne towJCtds us on the wind. Again we lost her, and again she 
rose Two men were gone. 

The agony on shore increased: men groaned, and 
clasped their hands, women shrieked, and turned away 
their faces. Some ran wildly up and down along the 
beach, crying for “ help” where no help could be. 

At length a high, green, vast hill-side of water, 
moving on shoreward, from beyond the ship, 
seemed to leap np into it with a mighty bound — 
and THE SHIP WAS gone! 


RULE II. 

SPEAK CTLEABIiY 

Sound yoxte Vowels. Avoid clipping words. 

There are Five Vowels and Two Diphthongs, out of which we 
get Seventeen Sounds : — 

A has Four Sounds, as ixx fA.te^ fA.ll; E has Three SoundSy 

as in mu, mE^, h'kr; I has Two Sounds, as in pvney pj.n; O has Three 
Sounds, as in notCy noty Ttiove; U has Three Sounds, as in tubsy tub, 
bvll; Oi has One Sound, as in oil; Ou has One Sound, as in pound. 

In the following Exercises the words printed in small capitals are 
to be sounded clearly, according to the vowel sound in preceding 
table. 

Exercises. 

FIVE MINUTES TOO DATE. 

Mv Uncle (not m’ uncle) Jonathan was well to do in the world, 
and as his nephews were his nearest (not uirrest) relations, we 
had REASON (not rissen) tp expect that his property would come 
< 181 .) ^ 
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among us. 3B[e had, however (not h’ever), ^ne peculiarity, which 
effectually shut his door against me: — he never was five minutes 
too late in an appointment in his life, and thought most coi^emptu- 
ously of those who were. I bbadut (not rilly) believe (not b’lieve) 
that I was somewhat a favourite with him xmtiJ my unfortunate 
failing justly offended him. 

He had occasion (not occaslmn) to go a journey, "^nd I was 
directed to he with him at seven in the morning, to carry his port- 
manteau to the COACH. Alas I I was “five minutes too late” (not 
let), and he had left the house. 

I hurried after him, and, running till I could scarcely stand, 
arrived at one end of the street (not stnt) just in time to see the 
COACH (not camch.) go off with my uncle at the other (not th’other) ^ 
Dearly did I pay for being five minutes too late.” 

My TJnele Jonathan never forgave me, fully relieving that I 
had done it on purpose to get rid of the trouble of carrying his 
PORTMANTEAU (not purtmanter). Years rolled awav, and I was 
not so much as permitted to enter his door. 

Time, however, heals (not hils) many a sore, and wjdle it ruffles 
many a smooth brow, smooths many a ruffled temper. My XJnele 
Jonathan so far relented that, when about to make his will, he sent 
MB to call upon him exactly at ten o^clock. Determined to be in 
TIME, I set off, allowing myself some minutes to spare; and, pulling 
out my watch at the door, found that for once in my life I had kept 
my appointment to the second. The servant, to my surprise, told 
me that mt TJnclb Jonathan had ordered the door to be shut in my 
FAC3E, for BEING behind my time I It was then I found out that my 
watch was too slow, and that I was exactly “five minutes too 
latbI” 

Had I been earlier on that occasion I might have been provided 
for; but now I am a poor man, and a poor man I am likely to 
REMAIN. — Dr. John Brovm. 

THE WEECK OF THE “HESPEEIJS.” 

« It was the schooner “Hesperus,” that sailed the wintry sea; 
and the skipper had taken his httle daughter to bear him company. 
Elue were her etes as the FAiRY-flax, her cheeks like the dawn of 
DAY, and her bosom white as the hawthorn buds, that ope in the 
monih of May. The skipper he stood beside the helm, his pipe 
was in his mouth, and he watched how the veering flaw did blow 
the smoke now west, now south. Then up and spake an old sailor, 
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had sailed the Spanis]^ Main, I prat thee, put into yonder port, for 
I fear a hurricane. Last night, the moon had a golden ring, and 
to-nighi no moon we see!” The skipper, he blew a whifF from his 
pipe, and a sc^T-nful laugh laughed he. Colder and colder blew 
the wind, a gale from the north-east; the snow fell hissing in the 
brine, and the billows frothed like yeast, Down came the storm 
and SMOTE amain the vessel in its strength; she shuddered and 
paused, like a frighted steed, then leaped her cable's length, 
Come hither ! come hither * my little daughter, and do not tremble 
so; for I can weather the roughest gale that ever wind did blow.” 
He wrapped her wann in his seaman's coat against the stinging 
blast; he cut a rope from a broken spar, and bound her to the mast. 

Father! I hear the church-bells ring; oh, say, what may it be?” 
“'Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast 1” — and he steered for the 
open sea* O Father 1 I hear the sound of guns; oh, say, what may 
it be?” ^'Sorne ship in distress that cannot live in such an angry 
sea!” Father! I see a gleaming light; oh, say, what may it 
be ? ” But the father answered never a word, — a frozen corpse was he. 
Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, with his face turned to the 
si^iES, the lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow on his fixed 
and glassy eyes. Then the maiden clasped her hands and prated 
that SAvkD she might be, and she thought of Christ, who stilled the 
WAVE on the Lake of Gralilee. And fast through the mednight dark 
and drear, through the whistling sleet and snow, like a sheeted 
ghost, the vessel swept towards the reef of Norman's “Woe. And 
ever the fitful gusts between a sound came from the land; it was 
the sound of the trampling surf on the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 
The breakers were right beneath her bows, she drifted a dreary 
wreck, and a whooping billow swept the crew like icicles from her 
deck. She struck — where the white and fleecy waves looked soft as 
carded wool; but the cruel rocks, they gored her side like the horns 
of an angry bulL Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice, with 
the mast% went by the board; like a vessel of glass, she stove and 
sank, — Hol Hol the breakers roared I At daybreak, on the bleak 
SEA-BEACH, a fisherman stood aghast, to see the form of a maiden 
fair lashed close to a drifting mast. The salt sea was frozen dh 
her breast, the salt tears in her eyes; and he saw her ha.ib, like the 
brown sea-WEED, on the billows fall and rise. Such was the wreck 
of the ** Hesperus,” in the midnight and the snow I Christ, save us 
aH from a death like this, on the reef of Norman's Woe! — Longfellow, 
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EULE IIL 

SOUND THE CONSONANTS. 

Consonants are formed by the Vowel sounds coSiing into contact 
with various organs of the mouth, thus : — 

P B are sounded chiefly through the lips. 

P V by the under dip pressing slightly against the upper teeth. 

T D by the ti;jp of the tongue against the roof of the 

M N Ng are sounded chiefly through the nostrils, etc , etc. 

Consonants which are to be sounded specially are m italics. 

Exercises. 

WHICH WAS SHOT? 

A due^ waa onoe /oughj? by two men nduaxed respectively Shoit and 
NotL No^ was sho^ and Shojf^ was not. In this case it is better to 
be Shott thaTi No^jf. There was a rumour tha^ l^ott was no^ sho^, 
and Sho^^ avows that he shojf No^^, which pr02?es eiifher lhat the sho^ 
Sho^^ shojf at Nott, was not sho^, or tha# No^^ was sho^ no^iif^standha.^. 
Circuim^antiaZ evide?z<2^ is not always good. If may be made to 
appear on ^rial tha/ the sho^ Sho^f shojf, sho^ "Nott, or, as accidents 
with J^rearms are frequent, may be joossible tha^ ^he sho^ Sho^^ 
sho^, sho^ Sho^^ himself, when the whole affair would resolve t^self 
into its original o^men^s, and Sho^jf would be sho?, and No^^ would 
be no^ We think, however, that the shoi Sho^^ sho^, sho^ no^ Shof^ 
but No^^/ anyway, it is hare? to ^ell who was sho?. 

VICl:iMS OF CtRCXJMSTAlsrCES. 

Mr. Herbert Tomlinson was a ^c?idower with a yrown-up c?aughter, 
who was eighteen years older than himself. Mr. Tomlinson was 
thirty years of age. Georgina, his c?aughter,^t and j^ir, was jf'brty- 
eight. Mr. Tomlinson had married for money; his w^e had departed 
a twelvemonth previously, bequeathing him as her onZy legacy, her 
daughter by her ^rst husbano?, Mr. Tomlinson endeavoured to 
marry her ojf;^ but to no jom^jose. In miin did he speak to gushing 
young strangers of having a lit??e “Popsey” at home* when brought 
/ace to j^ace with Georgina, the stoutest hear? quailed. Mr. Tom- 
linson, fan?alized by so many failures in contracting a matrimomal 
engage^/tent for his child, determined, as a la^t resource, to negotiate 
nuptials for himself. But^ here he was cfoomed to be c?zscomfited. 
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Georgina was a Jornbahell, \\liose devastating influence was felt fajt 
and wide. Wbenevei Mr. ^Tomlinson presented his daughter to the 
object of his affections, there was an end of him. Seven ^mes had 
he beeiT engaged, the day actually yixed, when his daughteifs age 
and appearance ihook, and finaZ^y shattered the promised herita^. 
Zhiven to desperation, Mr. Tomlinson secretly engaged himself to a 
young lady — Miss Ada ^r 2 ^mbleton — who lived with her ^apa in a 
pretty cottage in a rural -i?illage in the wes^ of England- d>own in 
^Devonshire Herbert and Ada were to be wianied, Mr. Tomlinson 
was equipped for a tnp to Torquay, to be married the following day. 
The cab was already in waiting to convey him to the terminus, 
when a heavy jpair of creaking boots, and the ^atterin^ of two very 
small thin ones, were heard ascending the stairs, and Mr. Thomas 
Tiimbleton, accompanied by his daughter. Moss Ada Tiimhleton, 
entered the room. ^^IVe just arrived from the terminust,” said 
Tumble ton; ^‘you know how ill Vve been, only^fimcy, now! Every 
^ime I eai, and, mdeed, I may say every time I ^n'i eaf, I feel a sort 
of a — all down here, and then all through here, and all round here, 

a kind of a ” What!” impatiently demanded Tomlinson. 

‘‘ That^s thi ^mt I I don^t know ; my cfeinghter don^t know ; my 
doctor don’^ know. So Ada decided we should tsike a trip to ^own, 
and jfhat I should get cured at St. George^s Hospital, she should get 
married at St. George^s Church, and we^d stop at your house in the 
meantime.” ^^What an ideal” thought Tomlinson. Tz^mbleton’s 
a widower as well as my«elf , he shall help me. Fll ium my J^ther- 
in-law into my ^on-in-law 1 I’m going to marry his daughter; why 
shouldn’t he naaiTy mine That very night, exactly as the dming- 
room ^ime^iece chimed half-pas^ eleven, Tomlinson and Tum&Zeton 
^ced each other. The crisis had come. Ada had encountered 
Georgina Tumbleton had met Tomlinson’s thunderbolt. The old 
gentleman had mistaken her for Tomlinson’s'tnother. Tumbleton 
dived into the dfning-room and laughed ; Ada bounced into the ^i^arlour 
and pouted; Georgina double-locked herself in her feed-room and 
screamed; and Tomlinson sought each and all by turns. His 
rounds had terminated in meeting Tumbleton in the cfining-room. 
^‘Z>onel” exclaimed Tomlinson sitting down in despair. ‘‘I dox^ 
object,” answered Tumbleton- But your daughter does. Is there 
nothing that can induce her to hold her engagement stillt” *‘Only 
one thing.” “What is itl” eagerly asked Tomliiracm. “Cure her 
father I” answered Tumbleton, “and I’ll guarantee she’s yours. 
My doctor’s not to be ^ound; you told me that you had been a feit 
of a doctor.” “Of course,” responded Tomlinson, ^‘but I confined 
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m y studies to intellectual disorders/’ ‘‘Mine’s intellectual echoed 
yiunbleton. “ Imagine to yourself, -whenever I eat, and whenever 

I don’t eat ” Mr. fomlinson advanced, tooi jTumbleton’s righ^ 

hand within one of his ow/i, turned back the cuff of the ola gentle- 
man’s coat with the other, and feh Ms patient’s puSee. “ Humph ! ” 
he muttered, drawing his hand across his chin, “IFrequen^, Inter- 
mitten?. Inconsistent, Indolent, Eloquent/’ “ Bless me i ” exclaimed 
rumbleton, starting. “Sow old are you?” inquired ^bmlinson. 
“ Fi/ty-/our last birthday,” answered the trembling rumbleton. “ I 
thought so. Had the -?7ieasles?” iTumbleton nodded. “I thought 
so. Jfumps?” jTumbleton shook his head. “I thought not/’ 
Tomlinson plantecZ his hands firmly on his hips as he surveyec^! his 
victim, and replied, “ The case is clear; your attach is a cAronical 
compZtcation of epidemical sensations, acting through the nervous 
membranes, associated with the diaphanous cuticle, covering the 
inner metamsychosis of the periosteum.” “That’s itI” cried 
Tumhieton, jumping up, “ that’s where my complaint lies ! It’s the 
periosteum:! Where is it situated?” he as^ed. “Everywhere,” 
answered the young practitioner. “Is there a remedy?” “Out of 
nine patzents I lost eight.” “ But the mnth ?” “ Cured.^ I J/arried 
HIM. Of course,” pursued Tomlinson, “Cause of complaint- — the 
nei^es! The nerves disarranged can only be reduced to order — 
calmed and soo^^ed by a sq/’t and zsinning zi?ife.” On a bright May 
morning, a month from that date, Mr. Thomas Tumbleton was 
married to Miss Georgina; and Mr. Tomlinson was engaged in a 
similar ceremony with Miss Ada. Mr. Tomlmson blessed Azs children, 
the la^e Miss Georgina and Mr. Thomas TumSZeton; and Mr, 
Thomas TumSZeton blessed Ais children, Mr. Herbert Tomlinson and 
the late Miss Ada Tumbleton. From subsequent correspondence 
of a year’s later date, we leaim that the nerves of Mr. and Mrs. 
Tumbleton received a terrible shock by the annoimcement that a 
son and heir had been bequeathed to the house of Tomlinson; Mr. 
Tumbleton has «ince «zzffered severely from an attack of mental 
exhaustion, consequent on endeavouring -to decide what relation the 
new-comer bears towards him. Being conscious that he, Tumbleton, 
lacing now Tomlinson’s father^ has also become by mctrriage Tomlin- 
son’s »07i, it occurs to him now that his, Tumbleton’s daughter has 
now become his mother; so the question is whether the infant 
Tomlinson, 6oxn to his daugh-fcer, is in point of law his graTidchiZd or 
his hrotherl 
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RULE IV. 

SOUND THE SYLLABLES, 

First, Middle, and Last syllables should be sounded mostly as 
they are spelt. In the following Exercises these syllables are marked 
in italics; as in Obedience, 


Exercises* 

VADUE OP SYMPATHY* 

Whenever we are formed by JVatare for any active purpose, the 
passion which anzmates us to it is oMended with c?elight or a pleasure 
of some kind, let the sulked matter be what it will; and, as our 
Creator has designed that we should be ^united together by so strong 
a bond as that of sympathy. He has therefore twisted along with it a 
proportionable quantity of this zngredienjf/ and alteays in the greatee^ 
proportion where our sympathy is mod wanted^ — in the distre^ea of 
others. If this passion was simply jpaznfal, we should shun, with 
the great^ care, ail persons and places that could ea^ite such a 
passion; as some, who are so far gone in indolenee as not to endure 
any strong ^^?^pressions, actually do. But the case is widely different 
with the greater part of mankind: there is no spectacle we so eagerly 
purstce, as that of some UTicommon and grievo^ calaiwity; so that, 
whether the misiortune is before our eyes, or whether they are turned 
back to it in histoiy, it always touches with delight; hut it is not an 
unmixed dehght, hut blended with no small unea&vness. The delight 
we have in such things, hinders us from shunmTi^ scenes of misery; 
and the pain we feel, prompts us to relieve ourseZ?;es m relieving those 
who sujffer: and all this iantecedeTit to any reasomTZ^) by an z?istinct 
that works to its own purpo^e^, without our concurrence. — Burhe, 

GINEVBA. 

She was an only child — ^her name Ginevra, the joy, the pride of 
an indulgeTZ^ father; and in her ^teenth year became a bride, marry- 
ing an only son, Francesco Doria, her playmate from her birth, «nd 
her fbrs^ love. She was all gentlcT^cee, all gaiety, her pranks the 
favourite theme of eveiy tongue- But now the day was come, the 
day, the hour; now, frowning, smilt^z^, for the hundredifA time, the 
nurse, that anoient lady, preached decorum; and, in the lustre of 
her youth, she gave her hand, with her heart in it, to Frcmcesco, 
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Great was the joy; but, at the nuptial feast, when all sat down, 
the bride herself was want^7^^. ISTor was she to he found ! Her father 
cried, but to make a tHaZ of our love^” and filled his glass 

to all; but his hanc? shook, and soon from guest to guest thfe pan^c 
spread, H^v'as but that tnstanC she had left Francesco, IsiUghiTigy 
and lookwz^ back, and -Ojing still — ^her ivory tooth imprin^ec? on lus 
finger. But now, alas I she was not to be found; nor from that 
hour could anything be guessed, but that she was not * 

Weary of his life, Francesco fiew to Venice, and embarking, fl.img 
it away in battle with the Turk. Orsini lived; and long migh^s^ 
thou have seen an old man wanderi? 2 ^ as in quest of somethz??^, 
some^A^7^^ he could not find — he knew not what. When he was 
gone, the house remained awhile silent and tensjxtless ^ — then went 
to strangers- 

FuH fifty years were past, and all forgotten; when, on an idle day, — 
a day of search ’mid the old lumber in the gallery, — ^that moulder^ 7 ^^ 
chest was noticed; and ’twas said by one as young, as thought^ 5 « as 
Ginevra, Why not remove it from its lurk^^~ place?” ’Twas done 
as soon as said; but, on the way, it burst, it fell; and lo 1 a skeleton, 
with here and there a pearl, an emerald-stone, a golden clasp, claspwi^ 
a shred of gold 1 All else had perished — save a wedding-rmg, and 4 k. 
small seal, her mother’s legacy, en^a-ven with a name, the name of 
both — ^^Ginjbfra.” There then had she found a grave I Wirhm 
that chest had she concealed herself, flutterwa^ with joy, the happie^^ 
of the happy; when a spring-lock, that lay m ambush there, fastened 
her down for ever I — Rogers, 


BULE V. 

SOUND THE DEFINITE ABTIOLE. 

THE should be sounded pum. as thee” before a word beginning 
with a VOWED or H mute, and short as th’ before words beginning 
with consonants. 

Exercises. 

THE INCHGAJ?E BOCEl 

No stir in the air, no stir in th^ sea, th^ ship was still as she could 
be, her sails from heaven received no motion, her keel was steady 
in the ocean. Without either sign or sound of their shock, tN waves 
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flowed over tke Inclicape Hock; so little tliey so little they fell, 
they did not move the Inchcape Bell. Th^ worthy Abbot of Aber- 
brothok had placed that bell on the Inchcape Hock; on a buoy, in 
tK stcfrm it floated and swnng, and over tK waves its warning rung. 
When th^ rock was hid by tfC surge’s swell, mariners heard tN 
warning bell; and then they knew th^ perilous Hock, and blessed 
the Abbot of Aberbrothok. TN sun in heaven was shining gay; all 
things were joyful on that day; tN sea-birds screamed as they 
wheeled around, and there was joyance in their soimd. Th buoy 
of the Inchcape Bell was seen, a darker speck on the ocean gieen, 
Sir Halph th Hover walked his deck, and he fixed his eye on th 
darker speck. His eye was on the Inchcape float : quoth he, “ My 
men, put out tK boat, and row me to the Inchcape Hock ; Pii plague 
the Abbot of Aberbrothok ! ” Tf^ boat is lowered, tN boatmen row, 
and to the Inchcape Hock they go. Sir Halph bent over from tfC 
boat, and he cut th bell from the Inchcape float. Down sunk tK 
bell with a gnrling sound, tK bubbles rose and burst around; quoth 
Sir Halph, “ Th^ next who comes to Hock won’t bless the Abbot 
of Aberbrothok. Sir Halph ih^ Hover sailed away, he scoured tN 
seas for mfeny a day; and now, grown rich with plundered store, he 
^ers his course for Scotland’s shore. So thick a haze o’erspreads 
th sky they cannot see th sun on high; th wind hath blown a gale 
all day, at evening it hath died away. “ Canst hear,” said one, th 
breakers roar? for methinks we should be near th shore I” “How 
where we are I cannot tell, but I wish I could hear the Inchcape 
BelL” They hear no sound, tK swell is strong; though tK wind 
hath fallen they drift along, till iK vessel strikes with a shivering 
shock — “ Oh, Hate 1 it is the Inchcape Hock * ” Sir Halph tK Hover 
tore his hair, he cursed himself in his despair; tK waves rush in on 
every side, tK ship is sinking beneath tK tide. But ever in his 
<iyhag fear one dreadful sound could tK Hover hear, a sound as if 
with the Inchcape Bell tK Fiends below were ringing his knelL 

— Soui^Jiey^ 

AH EHGBISH GHHISTMAS DAY. 

On Christmas morning grandpapa and grandmamma, with as 
many of tK children as tK pew will hold, go to church in great 
state: leaving Aunt George at home dustmg decanters and filling 
castors, and Uncle George carrying bottles into tK dining-parlour, 
and call i ng for cork-screws, and getting into everybody’s way. 

When tK church -party return to lunch, grandpapa produces a 
small sprig of mistletoe from his pocket, and tempts iK boys to kiss 
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their little cousins under it — a proceeding which affords "both th* 
boys and the old gentleman unlimited satisfaction, but which rather 
outrages grandmamma^s ideas of decorum, until grandpapa says that 
when he was just thirteen years and three months old, he hissed 
grandmamma under a mistletoe too, on which th^ chiy^dren clap their 
hands, and laugh very heartily, as do Aunt George and IJncle 
George; and grandmamma looks pleased, and says, with a benevo- 
lent smile, that grandpapa was an impudent young dog, on which 
th^ children laugh very heartily agam, and grandpapa more heartily 
than any of them. 

As to th^ dinner, it’s perfectly delightful — nothing goes wrong, 
and everybody is in th^ very best of spirits, and disposed to please 
and be pleased. Grandpapa relates a circumstantial account of th* 
purchase of th^ turkey, with a slight digression relative to th^ pur- 
chase of previous turkeys, on former Christmas-days, which grand- 
mamma corroborates in W minutest particular. TJncle George tells 
stories, and carves poultry, and takes wine, and jokes with th* 
children at th’ side-table, and exhilarates everybody with his good 
humour and hospitality; and when, at last, a stout servant staggers 
in with a gigantic puddmg, with a sprig of holly in jfA^top, there 
is such a laughing, and shouting, and clapping of little chnbl^ 
hands, and kicking up of fat dumpy legs, as can only be equalled 
by the applause with which the astonishing feat of pouring lighted 
brandy into mince-pies is received by th^ younger visitors. Then 
tl^ dessert Lj^and th^ wme 1 — and tJi! fun 1 Such beautiful speeches, 
and sucjjf •eongs ! Even grandpapa not only sings ids annual song 
with ujiprecedented vigour, but on being honoured with an unani- 
mous encore^ according to annual custom, actually comes out with 
a new one which nobody but grandmamma ever heard before And 
thus the evening passes, in a strain of rational good-will and cheer- 
fulness, doing more to awaken tN sympathies of every member of 
tJ^ party in behalf of his neighbour, and to perpetuate their good 
feeling during the ensuing year, than half tN treatises that have 
ever been written, by half tk philosophers that have ever lived, 

— Dichens. 


O’BBAZIX.— THE ISLE OF THE BLEST. 

On the Ocean, that hollows th^ rocks where ye dwell, a shadowy 
land has appeared, as they tell: men thought it a region of sunshine 
and rest, and they called it, ‘‘ O’Brazil, the Isle of Blest.” From 
year unto year, on the ocean’s hlue rim, th^ beautiful spectre showed 
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lovely and dim; golden clouds curtained tk^ deep where it lay, — 
and it looked like an Eden, — away, far away I A peasant, who 
hearc^of M wonderful tale, in th^ breeze of the Orient loosened his 
sail; from Ara, holy, he turned to th^ West, for, though Ara was 
holy, O’Brazil «[>eas blest I He heard not voices that called from 
shore — he heard not rising wind^s menacing roar: home, 
kindred, and safety he left on that day, .... and he sped to 
O’Brazil, — away, far away! Morn rose on th* deep^ — and that 
shadovry Isle o’er th^ faint rim of distance reflected its smile; ISToon 
burned on wave I — and that shadowy shore seemed lovelily dis- 

tant, and faint as before; lone Evening came down on th? wanderer’s 
track, and to Ara again he looked timidly back: — oh! far on tK 
verge of the ocean it lay, yet the Isle of tN blest was away, far away I 
Bash dreamer, return ! O ye winds of tK main, bear him back to 
his own peaceful Ara again I Hash fool! for a vision of fanciful 
bliss, to barter thy calm life of labour and peace; W warning of 
reason was spoken in vain, he never revisited Ara again I . . . . 

Night fell on th^ deep, amidst tempest and spray, and he died on 
tN waterg, away, far away 1 — G. Griffin, 


EULE VL 

BEAD BEIGHTIilT. 

Bet the voice fall only at the end of a parageaph. Pause 
slightly, and sustain the voice at commas; hold it on loi^ger at 
COLONS and semicolons; raise it at breaks and notes of excla- 
mation. 

The COMMAS are marked over words thus semicolons and 
COLONS /' — N, breaks and periods . Bet the voice fall slightly at 

PERIODS. 

Exercises. 

OUB NEXT-DOOB NEIGHBOIJBS. 

They were a young lad of eighteen or nineteen, and his mother, a 
lady of about fifty, or it might he les£ The mother wore a widow’s 
weeds, and the boy was also clothed in deep mourning. They were 
poor — ^very poorjtor their only means of support arose from the 
pittance the boy earned by copying writings for booksellers. They 
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had removed from some country place and settle^ m Xrondon; partly 
because it afforded better chances of employment for the boy, and 
partly, perhaps, with the natural desire to leave a place where they 
had been m better circumstances, and where theii poverty was 
known^^ They were proud under their reverses, and above revealing 
their wants and privations to strangers! How bitter those priva- 
tions were, and how hard the boy worked to remove them, no one 
ever knew but themselves Hight after night — two, three, four, 
hours after midnight — could we hear the occasional raking up of the 
scanty fire, or the hollow or half-stified cough, which indicated his 
being still at work; and day after day, could we see more plainly 
that Nature had set that unearthly hght in his plaintive face which 
is the beacon of her worst disease A few shillings now and then 
were all the mother could earnTTDhe boy worked steadily on; dying by 
minutes, but never once giving utterance to complaint^ or mur- 
mur! Dne beautiful autumn evening we went to pay our customary^ 
visit to the invalid! His little remaining strength had been decreas- 
ing rapidly for two or three days preceding, and he was lying on 
the sofa at the open window, gazing at the setting sun. His mother 
had been readmg the Bible to him, for she closed the book as we 
entered, and advanced to meet u£ W e sat down by the head of the 
sofa, but said nothing, for we saw that the breath of life was passing 
gently but rapidly from the yoxmg form before us. At every 
respiration his heart beat more slowly. The boy placed one hand 
in ours, grasped his mother’s arm with the other, drew her hastily 
towards him,^and fervently kissed he^ cheek. There was a 
pause. He sank back upon his pillow, and looked long and 
earnestly in his mother’s face. ‘^William, William!” murmured 
the mother after a long interval, ‘‘don^t look at me so — speak to 
jae^ dear.” The boy smiled languidly, but an instant afterwards his 
features resolved themselves into the same cold, solemn gaze. “ Wil- 
liam, dear William I rouse yourself, dear; don^t look at me so, love — 
pray don’t I Alas I alas ! what shall I do? ” cried the widow, clasping 
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her hands in agony— my dear Boy ! he is Dying I ” The boy raised 
himself a violent effort, and folded his hands together — 

Mother 1 dear, dear mother, bury me in the open fields — anywhere 
bnt in these dr&dful streets. I should like to be where you can see 
my grave, but not in these close crowded streets; they have killed 
me; kiss me again, mother: put your arm round my neck — He 
fell back, and a strange expression stole upon his features; not of 
pain or suffering, but an indescribable fixing of every line and 
muscle. The bot was dead. — Dickens. 

ADVICE TO PLAYERS. 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trippingly 
on the tongue; but if you mouth it, as many of your players do, I 
had as lief the town-orier spoke my lines- ISTor do not saw the air 
too much with your hand — thus; but use all gently; for in the very 
torrent, tempest^ and (as I may say) the whirlwind of passion, you 
must acquire and beget a temperance that may give it smooth- 
ness. Oh, it offends me to the soul, to hear a robustious periwig- 
pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears 
of the groundlings- who, for the most part, are capable of nothing 
but inexplicable dumb-shows and noise: I would have such a fellow 
whipped for o’er- doing Termagant; it out-herods Herod: pray 
you, avoid it. — ^Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion 
be your tutor: suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action; with this special observance, that you o’erstep not the 
modesty of nature: for anything so overdone is from the purpose of 
playing; whose end both at Hie first and now, was and is, to hold, as 
’twere, the mirror up to nature; to show virtue her own feature, sc^m 
her own image, and the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure. — Shaky>ere. 
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BULB VIL 

BEAU NATTJBALLY. 

Questions shoxild be read as if you were asking, not reading them* 
— ^Practise asking a number of ordinary questions before read- 
ing the following ones, and you will find that you will, without being 
aware of it, raise yotir voice at the end of questions which can be 
answered by Yes or N'o. At others you will occasionaUv drop the voice 

so; as, Is John a good boy? Where were you yesterday? Are they 
of the seed of Abraham? So am I. 

Bs:ercises. 

THE STUMP OBATOB 

“You are a slave,*^ said the red-faced man, “and the most pitiable of 
all slaves. Ajre you not a wTlling slave? JLre you not resigning the 
dearest birthright of your liberty? Uoes it not stand implorin^y 
before you? Uoes it not point to your helpless infants? but in vain. 
What is a man? What is an Englishman? Is he to be trampled 
upon at everybody’s bidding? Is be to be knocked down by every 
oppressor? What’s freedom? Hot a standing army. What’s a 
standing army? Hot freedom. What’s general happiness? Is it 
universal misery? Liberty is not the income tax, is it? The lords 
are not fibe commons, are they 

MBS. CAUULE OH UMBBELLAS. 

“That’s the third umbrella gone since Christmas. What were 
you to do? Why, let him go home in the rain, to be sure. I’m 
very certain there was nothing about him l^at could spoiL Take 
cold, indeed! He doesn’t look like one of the sort to take cold. 
B^des, he’d have better taken cold tban take our only umbrella. 
Uo you hear the rain, Mr. Caudle? I say, do you hear the rain? 
And as Pm alive, if it isn’t St. Swithin’s day! Uo you hear it 
agamst the windows? Honsense; you don’t impose upon me. 
You can’t be asleep with such a shower as that I Uo you hear it. 
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I say? Oh, you do bear it? Well, that's a pretty flood, I thdnk, 
to last for six weeks; and no stirring all the time out of the house. 
Fooh l aon't think me a fool, Mr. Caudle. Don't insult mei^ He 
return the umbrella I Anybody would think you were bom 
yesterday. As if anybody ever did return an umbrella t There — 
do you hear it? Worse and worse. Cats and dogs, and for six 
weeks — always six weeks. And no umbrella! But I know why 
you lent the umbrella. Oh, yes; I know very well. I was going 
out to tea at dear mother's to-morrow — ^you knew that; and you did 
it on purple. Don't tell me^ you hate me to go ther^ and take 
every mean advantage to hinder me. But don't you think it, Mr. 
Caudle. No, sir; if it comes down in buckets-full. I’ll go all the 
more. No: and I won't have a cab- Where do you think the 
money's to come from? You've got nice high notions at that club 
of yours. A cab, indeed I Cost me sixteen-pence at least — 
sixteen-pen^ ^ two-and-eightpe^e, for there and back again. Gabs, 
indeed I I should like to know who's to pay for 'em; I can't pay 
for 'em, and I'm sure you can't, if you go on as you do; throwing 
away your prop^ty, and beggaring your children — ^buying umbrella ! 
Do you hear the rain, Mr. Caudle? I say, do you hear^t? But I 
don’t"«^e — I'll go to mother's to-mo^w: I wSl'; and what's more. 
I'll walk every step of the w^, — ^and you know that will give me 
my deatk. Nice clothes I shall get, too, trapesing, through weather 
like this. My gown and bonnet will be spoilt quite. Needn't I 
wear 'em'^^Sien? Indeed, Mr. Caudle, I shall wear^^em. No sir, 
I’m not going out a dowdy to please you or anybody else. Gracious 
knows ! it isn’t often that I step over the threshold; indeed, I might 
as well be a slave at once, — ^better, I should say. But when I do 
go out, Mr. Caudle, I choose to go like a lady. Oh 1 that rain, if it 
isn’t enough to break in the windows. An d I should like to know 
how I'm to go to mother's without the umbrella? Oh, don't tell me 
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tbat I said I would go — that’s nothing to do with it; nothing at ^ 
She’ll think Pm neglecting Ix^ and the little money we were to 
have, we sha’n’t have at all — ^because we’ve no uS^rella. The 
children, ! Dear thin^l They’ll be sopping for they 

sha’n’t stop at home — they sha’n’t lose their learning; it’s all then 
father will leave ’em, Pm sure. But they shall go to schooL Don’t 
tell me I said they shouldn't: you are so aggravating, Caudle; 
you’d spoil the temper of an a^eL They shall go to school, mark 
SSt, And if they get their deaths of ^"rold, it’s not my S^t — I 
didn’t lend the umbrdla .” — Douglas Jerrold. 


HAMDBT AND EEOBATIO, 
THBEE SPEA.KBIIS. 


Hamxet, Pnnoe of Eenmark. 

Hobatio, Ms Friend. 

MABCEiiliUS, a Soldier. 


iSTor* Two nights together had these gentlemen, Marcellus and 
Bernardo, on their watch, in the dead waste and middle of the 
night, been thus encounter’d. A figure like your father, armed at 
point, exactly, cap-a-pie, appears before them, and, with solemn 
march, goes slow and stately by them: thrice he walk’d by their 
oppress’d and fear-surprised eyes, within his truncheon’s length; 
whilst they, distall’d almost to jelly with the act of fear, stand 
dumb, and speak not to him. This to me in dreadful secrecy impart 
they did; and I with them the third mght kept the watch: where, 
as they had deliver’d, both in time, form of the thing, each word 
made true and good, the apparition comes : I knew your father ; 
these hands are not more like. 

Ham. But where was tiisl 

J/or. My lord, upon the platform where we watch’d. 

bam. Did yon not speak to it? 

JSTor. My lord, I did; but answer made it none; yet once, me- 
thot^ht, it lifted up its head, and did address itself to motion, like 
as it would speak: but, even then, the morning cock crew loud, and 
at the sound slmink in haste away^ and vanished &om our sight. 

Ham. ’Tis very strange. 
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Hot, As I do live, nyr honoured lord, ^tis true; and we did think 
it writ down m our duty, to let you know of it. 

Ham Jndeed, indeed, sirs, but this troubles me. Hold you the 

watch to-night? 

Mar, We do, my lord. 

Ham, Aim’d, say you? 

Mar, Arm’d, my lord. 

Ham From top to toe ? 

Mar, My lord, from head to foot 


Ham, Then saw you not his face? 

Har, O, yes, my lord; he wore hia beaver up. 

Ham, What, look’d he frownmgly? 

Hot, a countenance more in sorrow than in anger. 

Ham, Pale, or red? 

Hot Nay, very pale. 

Ham. And fixed his eyes upon yon? 

Hot, Most^constantly. 

3am, I would I had been there. 

Hor, It would have much amaz’d you. 

Ham. Very like. Very like: Stay’d it long? 

Hor, W hile one with moderate haste might tell a hundred. 
Mar, dh JBer. Longer, longer. 

Hor, Not when I saw it. 


Ham His beard was gnkzled, — no? 

Hor It was, as I have seen it in his life, a sable silver’d. 

Ham I will watch to-night; perchance, ’twill walk again. 

Hor, I warrant it will 

Ham, If it assume my noble father’s person. I’ll speak to it, 
though hell itself should gape, and bid me hold ray peace. 

— jSA aJetpere, 


EXILE VIII. 

AVOID MONOTONY. 

SMAnn woBJDS, such as andy aty wluUy wTiichy w€csy there, that, zti, etc , 
or words comparatively unimportant to the should be read 

(juicker than the rest* 


O 
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Let the metre in poetry be heard by pausing, but not dropping 
the voice, at the end of the lines; as, 

“ She sat beneath the birchen tree, her elbow resting on he?: kn^” ^ 
In the following Exercises the words which must be read more 
quickly than the rest are printed in smaller Eoman type. 

jBiXeroises. 


THE SHEBIFF OF SATJMHB. 

Once when the king was travelling through his realm, as kings were 
wont to do in anciont times, wlieii royalty was deemed a goodly sight to see, 
it chanced the Sheriff of Saumur <a mty in the royal tonr) was chosen by 
the magistrates to meet the monarch at the gates, and in a hand- 
some speech declare how glad and proud the people were to see his 
majesty; and say such compliments as subjects pay, aa hemg hut the 
proper thing on snoh occasions, to the king. Sire I said the (so the 

speech began, of oonrse,) “ Sire I we beseech youT gracious majesty to 
hear the humble words of hearty cheer with which — great Sire ! — 
with which, through me, the people greet your majesty. We are so 

glad to see you, Sire, that ^that and here the speech hung fixe 1 So 

glad the people of our town — ^that that — ” and here the man broke 

downi Whereat a courtier said, sure these worthy people of 

Savmwr are glad, my liege, to see you here; that seems to me 
extremely clear; and don't his Honou]^s speech confess it? So glad, 
indeed, they can’t express it — J. G, Saose* 


THE JESTEB (X)hrBEMNEI> TO DEATH. 

One of the Bings of Scanderoon, a Boyai Jester, had in his train a 
gross buffoon, who need to pester the court with tnoks inopportttne, ventnag on 
the hipest folks his aonxTy pleasantries and hoaxes It needs some sense to 
play the fool, which wholesome rule occurred not to our jackanapes, 
who consequently found his freaks lead to innumerable scrapes, and 
quite as many kicks and tweaks, which only seemed to make bim 
faster try the patience of his master. Some sin, at last, beyond all 
<,jaeasure, incurr’d the desperate displeasure of his serene and raging 
highness whether he twitch d his most roTered and sacred heard, or had intruded 
on the ehyneae of the Seraglio, or let fly an epigram at royalty, none knows; hie 
rin wae an oeoolt one; but records tell US that the Sultan, meamng to 
texrijy the knaTe, exclaimed — ‘^'Tis time to stop that breath; thy doom 
is sealed: presumptuous slave I Thou stand'st condemned to certain 
death. Silence, base rebel 1 no replying ! But such is my indul- 
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gence still, that, of mj own free grace and will, I leave to thee the 
mcxie of djmg.” royal will be done^ — 'tis jnst,” repUad tbe 

wretch, and kus'd the dtart; ** since, my last moments to assuage, your 
Majest^^a humane decree has deigned to leave the choice to me, 
die, so please yoH — or OM> agb !” — Horace Smtth. 

EliIZA’S ESCAPH 

The frosty ground creaked beneath her feet, and she trembled 
at tiio soTind ; e veiy quaking leaf and fluttering shadow sent the blood 
backward to her heart, and quickened her footsteps* The child 
slept- At first the novelty and alarm kept him waking; but his 
mother so assured him that if he were only still she would certainly 
save him, that he clung quietly round her neck, only asking, as he 
found himself sinking to sleep — Mother, I don’t need to keep 
awake, do I?” ‘‘No, my darling; sleep if you want to-” “But, 

mother, if I do get asleep, you won’t let him get mel” “No! so 
may TTeaven help me 1 ” said bis motber, witb a paler obdek, and a bri^ter ligbi 
an ber iai:go dark eyea. “You’re sure, au’t you, mother!” “ Yaa, sure!” 

said the motber, in a Toice tbat startled berself; £>r it seemed to ber to oome firom 
a ^int witbm tbat was no part of ber. A n hour before simset, she entered 
a village by the Ohio river, which lay, bke Jordan, between her and 
the Canaan of liberty on the other side- It was now early spring, 
and the river was swollen and turbulent; great cakes of floating ice 
were swinging heavily to and fro and formed a great undulating raft, 
filling up the whole river, and extending almost to the EZentucky 
shore. Eliza saw at once tbis must prsTent the njaual ferry boat from running^ 
and turned into a small public -house on the bank to make a few 
inquiries. “Take him into this room,” said tbe boetess, opemnir into a 
small bod-room wbore stood a comfortable bod. EliTa. laid the Weary boy 
upon it, and held his hands in hers till he was fast asleep Eor her 
there was no rest. As a fire in ber bones, the thoughts of the pursuer 
urged her on; and she gazed with longing eyes on the sullen, surging 
waters, that lay between her and liberty, in consoqxienoe of all tbe Tariotis 
dolays, it waS about three-quarters of an hour after Eliza bad laid ber child 
to sloop in the viiiagro taTom that the pursuing party came riding inte 
the same place. Eliza was standing by the window, looking out in 
another direction, when Sam’s quick eye caught a glimpse of ber. 
Haley and Andy were two yards behind. At this crisia Sam contrived 
to have his hat blown off, and uttered a loud and characteristic 
ejaculation, which startled her at once; she drew suddenly back, — 
the whole train swept by the window, round to the front door. A 
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tihonsazid liT-es seemed to be concentrated in that one moment to 
Eliza- Her room opened by a side door to the river. She caught 
her child, and sprang dovna the steps towards it The trade^^ caught 
a glimpse of her, just as sho was disappearing down the bank; and throwing 
himsslf firoin hi* horse, and calling loudly to Sam and Andy, he was after her 
lihe a hound after a deer. in that diz^ moment her feet scarcely 
seemed to touch the ground, and an instant brought her to the 
water^s edge Right on behind they came, and, nerved with strength 
such as God gires only to the desperate. With OTie Wild Cry and flying leap, 
she vaulted sheer over the turbid current by the shore, on to the 
raft of ice beyond < The huge green fragment of ice on which she 
alighted pitched and creaked as her weight came on it, but she stayed there 
not a moment. With wild cries and desperate energy she leaped to 
another and still another cake, — stumbling — leaping — slipping — 
springing upwards agam 1 Her shoes are gone — ^her stockings cut 
ftom her fbet — while blood marked every step; but she saw nothing, 
felt nothing, till dimly, as m a dream, she saw the Ohio side, and a 
man helping her up the bank. — Mrs, S. B, Stowe. 


RULE IX. 

TTHDERSTAND 1 READ AND MARX. 

Thustk over the TKteaning of the piece before you read aloud, and 
EMPHASISE accordingly. Avoin emphasising any words not necessary 
to brmg out the sense, especially pronouns and prepositions and 
articles and conjunctions Emphasise both predicate and object 
when they are mentioned for the jVrst time. Avoid emphasising 
them afterwwrds^ as; — 

Tom struck his brother. When Tom struck his brother there 
was no one Ti^or. The peweb words you emphasise the more force 
you will give to the passage. Try this with some sentences; such 
as- — 

^ I come to Bwy Ceasar not to Praise him,'’ 

Remember aE sentences and all words are but for the purpose of 
conveying ideas. 

Try first to grasp the idea, and then emphasise OHiiT the words 
which serve to render the idea dear. 

Emphasise more or leas strongly in the following Exercises, 
according to the type. 
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Exercises. 

THE DAY IS DONE. 

The Day ts done^ and the darkness falls from the wings of Night, 
as a feather is w^ted downward from an eagle in his flight. I see 
the Ixghts of the xrdUjuge gleam through the rain and the and a 

feeling of sadness comes o^er me, that my soul cannot resist; A 
feeling of sadness and longing, that is not akin to pain^ and resembles 
sorrow only as the mist resembles the rain. Come, read to me some 
POKM, some simple and heartfelt lay, that shall soothe this restless 
feeling, and banish ike thoughts of day. Not from the grand old 
masters, not from the bards s^hZvme^ whose distant footsteps echo 
through the corridors of Time. Eor, like strains of martial music, 
ihevr mighty thoughts suggest lifers endless toil and endeavour; and 
to-night I long for rest. Head from some humbler poet, whose 
songs gushed from his hearty as showers from the clouds of summer, 
or tears from the eyelids start; who, through long days of lahow^ 
and nights devoid of ease, stiJZ heard in his soul the music of won- 
derful melo4ies. Such songs have power to quiet the restless pulse 
of care, and come like the henedtctzon that follows after prayer. 
Th%n read from the treasured volume the poem of thy choice, and 
lend to the rhyrne of the poet the beauty of thy voice. And the night 
shall he filled with music, and the cares that infest the day, shall 
fold their tents, like the Arabs, and as sUently steal away. 

— JLongfellow. 

SHEBIDAN’S RIDE. 

IJp from the South at break of dLay^ bringing to Winchester fresh 
dismay^ the aflinghted air with a shudder bore, like a herald in haste, 
to the chieftain^s door, the terrible grumble, and rumble, and roar, 
telling the battle was on once more — and Sheridan twerUy miles away/ 
And under still those billows of war, thundered along the horizon^s 
bar; and louder yet into Winchester rolled the roar of that red sea 
uncontrolled, making the blood of the listener cold, as he thought 
of the stake in that fiery fray, — with Sheridan twenty" miles away I 
But there is a road from Winchester town, a good broad highway* 
leading down; and there^ through the flush of the morning light, a 
steed as black as the steeds of night, was seen to pass^ as with eagle 
flight, as if he knew the terrible need; he stretched away with his 
utmost speed; hills rose and fell; but his heart was gay — with Sheridan 
FiETEEK rmles away I Still sprang from those swift hoofs, ihundeiing 
South, the dust, like smoke from the cannon’s mouth; or the trail 
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of a comet sweeping faster and faster, foreboding to traitors the 
doom of disaster. The heart of the steed^ and the heart of the master 
were beating like prisoners assaulting their walls, impati^t to be 
where the battle-field calls; everi/ nerve of the charger was strained 
to ftdZ plagy with Sheridan only ten miles away 1 He is snuffing the 
smoke of the roaring fray, with Sheridan only five miles away I 
The first that the General saw were the groups of stragglers^ and 
then, the retreating troops! — What was done? — what to do? — a glance 
told him hothy and striking his spurs, with a terrible oath, he dashed 
down the linCy ’mid a storm of huzzas, and the wave of retreat checked 
its course therCy because the sight of the master compelled it to pause. 
With foam and with dusty the black charger was gray; by the flash 
of his eye, and his red nostril’s play, he seemed to the whole great 
army to say, I have brought you Sheridan all the way from Win- 
chester down, TO SAVE TEDS DAYl” — Thomas Buchanan Read. 

PTINISHMENT OF A SPY- 

It was under the hwming influence of revenge that the wife of 
Macgregor commanded that the hostage exchanged for her husband’s 
safety should be brought into her presence. They dragged forward 
at her summons a wretch already half dead with terroTy in whose 
agonized features I recognized, to my horror and astonishment, my 
old acquaintance Morris. He fell prostrate before the female chief 
with an effort to clasp her knees, from which she drew hacJcy as if his 
touch had been pollution; so that all he could do, in token of the 
extremity of his humiliation, was to hiss the hem of her fila%d. 
With cheeks as pode as ashes, hands compressed in agony y eyes that 
seemed to be taking their last look of aU mortal object^ he protested, 
with the deepest oaths, his total %gnorance of any design on the life 
of Rob Royy whom he suxrre he loved and honoured as his ovm soul. In 
the inconsistency of his terror, he said he was but the agent of othersy 
and he muttered the name of Kashxeigh. He prayed but for life — 
for LIFE he would give all he had in the world; it was but life he 
asked — ^LrlFE if it were to be prolonged under tortures and priva- 
Hons: he asked only breatbc, though it should be drawn in the 
damps of the lowest caverns of their hills. It is impossible to 
describe the scorfiy the loatkmgy and contempt with which, the wife 
Macgregor r^arded this wretched petitioner for the poor boon 
of existence. , “ I could have bid you live,” she said, ** had life been 
to y<m the ssdne weary and wasting burden that it is to me. But 
ytm! Wr^xiil xou could creep through the world unaffected hy its 
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various disgraces, its ineffable miseries — xou conld live and enjoy 
jouraelf, while the no^le-minded are betrayed — while nameless and 
birthless villams tread on the neck of the brave and long-descended: 
TOU could enjoj yourself, while the slaughter of the brave went on, 
around you ! *11118 enjoyment you shall not live to partake of; you 

shall IDUE, base dog, and that before yon cloud has passed over the 
sun.” She gave a brief command in Graelic to her attendants, two 
of whom seized upon the prostrate suppliant, and hurried him to the 
brink of a cliff which overhung the flo^ He set up the most piercing 
and dreadful cries that fear ever uttered. As the executioners 
dragged him along, he recognized me, and exclaimed, in the last 
articulate words I ever heard him utter, “Oh, Mr. ^baldistone, 
SAVE MB ! SAVE ME !” The victim was held fa^ by some, while others^ 
binding a large heavy stone in a plaid, tied it round his neck. Half 
naked, and thus manacled, they hurried him into the lake, drowni n g 
his last deodh-shriek with a wild halloo of vindictive triumph. 

— Sir Walter Scott. 


RULE X. 

REAP WITH EABISTESTNESS. 

In order to read with effect you must peel what you read. 

Suit your voice to the nature of the sentence, and sometimes to 
certain words. 

When we speak to any one, we never speak two consecutive 
sentences and rarely two consecutive words in exactly the same 
TONE. For instance, in speaking of any one for whom we feel 
aversioTi we utter words of dislike, as crueiy mean^ hardy stingy y in 
a very different tone to that we use in speaking of one that we 
low and reject. Of God’s love we should speak softly y for all love 
conveys an idea of gentleness; tenderly, when we allude to a 
mother’s fondness; and in a soft tone when uttering^ such words 
as gentUy peacefuZy etc. We use a bright, sharp, decisive tone in 
alluding to cowragey Jirmnessy hardnessy strength. It must be a very 
impassive person who would say he hated somebody in the sam^ 
tone as that in which he said of somebody else he admired him 
immensely.^ We should never, for instance, complain of a day being 
cold in the same tone that we should of its being too warm. The 
tone would correspond exactly to our feelings in regard to the 
subject. It would be in agreement with the effect the weather pro- 
duced upon US- If we are speaking of any mysterious occurrence 
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we naturally lower otir voice. If we are angry or xndignant we 
raise your voice. If we are sad our voice s^fiks as we tell of every- 
tMng and everybody connected witb onr grief. If we are resigned 
OUT tone will be calm If we wisb. to force a convictfon on a 
person we shall unconsciously lay a stronger stress, and tone on the 
convincing words. If we notice well, in fact, how we speak when 
we are in earmest^ we shall soon learn how to seem m earnest when 
we read. Evert feeling will soon find its own tone, and that tone 
will tend to raise a sympathetic feeling in the minds of listeners. 


Exercises. 

(Suit the Tone to the Words Italicised.) 
OTJB COUNTBY AND OIJB HOME, 


Hodexata fore* 
Soft 

iKJud and gmek. 
Soft 

Slow luad floft. 


Qnlclcer 


Loud. 


Soft. 


SElow. 

Soft. 


Uuick. 


'Slow. 


l^odexwfee. 

Slow 

Modecate. 


There is a land, of every land the pride^ beloved by 
Heaven o^er all the world beside ; where brighter suns 
dispense serener light, and milder moons emparadise 
the night; a land of heauty — virtue — vnlour — truths 
time-tutored age, and love-exaZted youth; the wander- 
ing mariner — whose eye explores the wealthiest isles, 
the most encTumting shores — views not a realm so 
homvtiful and fair, nor breathes the spirit of a purer 
air; in every clime, the magnet of his soul, touched by 
remembrance, trembles to that pole ; for m this land 
of Heaven’s peculiar grace, the heritage of Nature’s 
noblest race, there is a spot of earth supremedt blest — 
a dearer^ sweeter spot than all the rest, where man — 
creation’s tyrant — casts aside his snvord and sceptre, 
pageantry, and pride, while in his softened looks 
benignly blend the sire, the soti, the husband, brother, 

friend; Here wokak reigns — the mother, daughter, 

wife, strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of life ! 
In the clear heaven of her delightful eye, an angel- 
guard of loves graces lie; around her knees domestic 
duties meet — and fure-side pleasures gambol at her feet. 

Where shall that land, that spot on earth be found ?” 

Art thou a 3aAN 1— a patriot % — look around; O thou, 

ahalt find, howe’er thy footsteps roam, that land thy 
Cquotrt, and that spot thy HOME. — Jas. Montgomery 
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ORlrANDO AXD BOSALiIND 


TWO CHAKACTERS. 

Rosale:^, . — disgrtised as a Young Man. 
Oblani>o, ..... her Liover. 


Scene — A jForest, 

Bos. I will speak to him like a sancy lacquey, and 
under that habit play the knave with h im . (^Aside ) — 
Hem ! I>o you hear, forester? 

Or. Very well; what would you? 

Bos. I pray you. . . what is’t o'clock ? 

Or. You should ask me wliat tune o' day: there's no 
clock in the forest. 

Bos. Then there is no true lover in the forest ; else 
sighing ^very minute, and ^rcxzning every hour, would 
detect the lazy foot of Time as well as a clock. 

Or. And why not the swift foot of Time? Had not 
that been as proper? 

^Bos. By no means, sir : Time travels in divers paces 
with divers persons- I'll tell you who Time ambles 
withal, who Time trots withal, who Time gallops withal, 
and who he stands still withaL 

Or. I prithee, who doth he trot withal? 

Bos. Marry, he trots hard with a young maid between 
the contract of her marriage and the day it is solemnized: 
if the interim be but a sdnnight. Time's pace is so hard 
that it seems the length of s&ven year. 

Or. Who ambles Time withal ? 

Bos. With a priest that lacks liatin, and a rich man 
that hath not the gout: for the one sleeps easily ^ 
because he cannot study; and the other lives menrzly^ 
because he feels no pain. 

Or. Who doth he gallop withal? 

Bos. With a thief to the galZows; for, though he go 
as softly as foot can faU^ he thinks himself too soon 
there. 

Or. Who stays it still withal? 

Ros. With lawyers in the vacation, for they sleep 
between term and term, and then they perceive not how 
Time moves. 


Iiow tone. 


XiOudL 

Qnick, xoiddl* 
pitck 


Qoic^ 

Moderate tone 
Middle pitcli. 


Middle pit<^ 
Middle pitdi. 


Middle pitch. 


Slow axtd low* 


hlgh« end 

aniek 
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Slow 

Qcick and hiffh. 


Slow 


lilgW* 


Slowac. 

i^ck mad light. 


Slaw. 


DalMtedly/ 


Tdmghing - 


Or. Where dwell yoxi^ pretty y^uthl 

Ros. With yon shepherdess, my sister ; here, in the 
skirts of the forest, like fringe upon a petticoat^ 

Or. Your accent is sometliing finer than you could 
purchase in so removed a dwelling. 

Mos. I have been told so of many: but, indeed, an 
old religious uncle of mine taught me to speak, who was 
in his youth an inland man ; one that knew courtship 
too well, for there he fell in love. I have heard him 
read many lectures against it; and I thank my stars I 
am not a woman, to be touched with so many giddy 
offences as he hath generally taxed their whole sex 
withaL 

Or. Can you remember any of the principal evils 
that he laid to the charge of women? 

Ros. There were none principal; they were all like 
one another, as halfpence are : every one fault seeming 
monstrous, till his fellow-fault came to match it. 

Or* I prithee, recount some of them. 

Ros. No, I will not cast away my physic but on those 
that are sick. There is a man haunts the forest, t£at 
abuses our yoxmg plants with carving ^‘Hosalind” on 
their harks; hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies 
on brambles ; all, forsooth, deifying the name of 
“Bosalind.” If I could meet that fancy-monger, I 
would give him some good counsel, for he seems to have 
the quotidxan of love upon him. 

Or. I am he that is so love-shaked ; I pray you, tell 
me your remedy. 

Ros. There is none of my uncle’s marks upon you : 
he taught me how to know a man in love; in which cage 
of rushes I am sure you are not prisoner. 

Or. What were his marks? 

Ros A lecm cheek, — which you have not ; a blue eye 
and sunken, — ^which you have not; an unquestioTiahle 
spirit , — ^which you have not; a heard neglected, — which 
you have not; (but I pardon you for that; for, simply, 
your having in beard is a younger brother’s revenue :) 
then^ your hose should be ungartered, your bonnet 
imbanded, your sleeve tmbottoned, your shoe untied, and 
everything about you demonstrating a careless desdla^ 
turn.. But you are no such mau * yon are rather point- 


to high 
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devifi© in your accotitr^ments ; as loving yourself, than 
seeming the lover of any other. 

Or. Fair youth, I would I could make thee believe I 
love. 

Eo 9 . Me believe it I you may as soon make her that 
you love believe it; which, I warrant, she is apter to 
do than to confess she does : that is one of the points in lAnghin^. 
the which women still give the lie to their consciences. 

But, in good sooth, are you he that hangs the verses 
on the trees, wherein Rosalind is so admired? 

Or. I swear to thee, youth, by the white hand of 
Rosalind, I am that he, that unfortunate he ! 

iZo#. But are you so much m love as your rhymes 
speak? 

Or. Neither rhyme nor reason can express how 
much. 

Jtas. Love is merely a madness; and, I tell you, Qnicac, 
deserves as well a dark house and a whip as madmen 
do; and th8 reason why they are not so punished and 
cwed is, that the lunacy is so ordinary, that the whippers 
are in love too. Xet I profess curing it — by counsel. 

Or. Did you ever cure any so? 

Itos. Xes, one; and in this manner. He was to 
imagine mb his love, his mistress; and I set him every 
day to woo me: at which time would I — being but 
a moonish youth — grieve^ be effeminate^ changeable^ 
longingy and liking ; proud^ fantastical^ apishy shallow^ ^e^troof tb* 
inconstant; full of tears, full of smiles; for every 
passion something, and for no passion truly anything 
— as boys and women are for the most part cattle of 
this colour: would now like him — ^now loathe him; 

Uien entertain him, — ^then forswear hf-m ; now we^ for 
him, — then spU at him ; . , that I drave my suitor 

from his mad humour of love, to a living humour of 
madness; which was, to fbrsioear the full stream of 
the world, and to live in a nook merely monastic. 

And thus I cured him; and this way will I take upon 
me to wash your liver as clean aa a sound sheep’s 
heart, that there shall not be one spot of love in’t, 

Or. I would not be cured, youth. and qoiefc. 

Eos. I would core you, if you would but call me 
Rosalind, and come every day to my cote, and woo me. 
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Or. Now, hj the faith of my^love, I will; tell me 
•where it as. 

Mas. Go with me to it, and I^U show it yon ; ^^and, by 
the way, yoti shall tell me where in the forest you live. 
Will you gol 

Vtay TaiiKht With all my heart, good youth. 

Nay I you must call me Rosalind. 

Scene from As You Like 


HAMLET AND THE QUEEN. 


TWO CHABACTEBS. 


HCamIiET, Piuac© of Denmark. 

Gbbtrxtdb, ... the Queen, his Mother. 


ScENOE — The Que&yis Chamber. 


Kodinm force 

€(radaell7 

hLcteMe. 

Hedixun force. 

GraudtulincxeMe 

Iioud. 

Soft and slow 


JPinn. 

cndlow. 


Sleir and itron^ 


Deei^ and rtrocijp. 
Middle pitch. 


Sam. Now, mother, what’s the matter? 

Qu. Hamlet, thou hast thy father much pffended. 

Ham. Mother, you have my father much offended. 

Qfvb. Come, come I you answer with an %dle tongue. 

Ham. Gk>, go, you question with a wicked tongue. 

Qu. Why, how now, Hamlet I 

Ham What’s the matter now 1 

Qu. Have you forgot me ? 

Ham. No, by the rood, not sol you are the Queen 1 
your husband’s brother’s wife; and — would it were not 
so 1 — you axe my mother. 

Qu. Nay, then. I’ll set those to you that can speak:. 

Ham. Come, come, and sit you down; you shall not 
budge ; you go not till I set you up a glass where you 
may see the inmost part of you I 

Qu. What wilt thou do? thou wilt not murder me? 

Sam. Leave wringing of your hands* Peace ! sit you 
down, and let me wring your heart; for so I shall, ff it 
be made of penetrable stuff; if wicked custom have not 
brazed it so, that it is proof and bulwark against sense, 

Qiu What have I done that thou daPst wag thy 
tongue in noise so rude against me? 

Ham. Such an act -that blurs the grace and blusn 
of modestg; calls Virtue, Hypocrite ; takes off the rose 
from 'the fair forehead of an innocent love, and sets a 
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blitter there; makes njarriage vows as false as dicers' 
oaths; Oh, such a deed as from the body of contraction 
<plucks *^16 very soul; and sweet makes a 

rhapsody of words! Ah me I that act » 

Qu. Ah me, what act^ that roars so loud, and thunders 
in the index? 


Ham, Look here, upon this picture; — and on this, ne^ and otron^ 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. See, what 
a grace was seated on this brow t — Hyperzcm^s curls; the 
front of Jfove himself; an eye like Mar^ to threaten and 
command; a station like the herald Mercury, new- 
lighted on a heaven- kissing hill; a combination, and a glow, 
form, indeed, where every god did seem to set hxs seal, 
to give the world assurance of a man. This was your 
husband. — Look you now, what follows: — Here is your o»4iuainqr««e, 
husband, — like a mtZdeudd ear, "blasting big wholesome 
brother. Have you eyes? Could you on this fair 
Mountain leave to feed, and batten on this Moorf ncud. 

Ha ! have yoy. eyes ? you cannot call it love; for, at your Softeri 
age, the hey-day in the blood is tame/ it's humble/ and 
waits upon the judgment ! And what judgment would 
step from this to this I O shame/ where is thy blush? 

Qil, O Hamlet, speak no more! thou tum'st mine Soft and w 
eyes into my very soul; and there I see such black and 
graxn^d spots, as will not leave their tinct. 

Ham, Nay, but to hve stewed in corruption, honeying increase m force 
and making love over the nasty sty, — 

Qu O, speak to me no more! These words, like 
daggers, enter in mine ears; no more, sweet Hamlet * 

Ham, A murderer and a villain; a slave^ that is not 


twentieth part the tithe of your precedent lord: — a 
^xce of kings; a cntprurse of the empire and the rule, 
that from a shelf the precious diadem stolcy and put it 
m his pocket — 

Qu, No more 1 

Ham, A king of shreds and patches! iJEntsr Qkosi ^^ick 

Save me, and hover o'er me with your winiarsL vou change to soft 
neavenly guards f — What would your gracious figure ? 

Qu, Alas 1 he's mad. now w»th 

Ham, Ho you not come your tardy son to chide, that, 
lapsed in time and passion, lets go by the important 
actmg of your dread command? O, say 1 



^6 

Low, ftronip imd 
alow. 


High and quick. 


Slow and deep 


Low 

Astonished. 

Middle pitch, 
quick, deep, and 
strong 


Quietly. 


With IncxeaBlng 
earnestness. 
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Ght. Do not forget : this visitation, is but to whet thy 
almost blunted purpose. But, Icfokl amazement on thy 
mother sits: O, step between her and her fighting soul* 
conceit in weakest bodies strongest works;— ^peak to^ 
her, Hamlet. 

Ham. How is it with you, lady? 

Qv.. Alas, how is’t with you, that you do bend your 
eye on vacancy^ and with the xTicorporaZ air do hold 
discourse? O, gentle son » upon the heat and fiame 
of thy distemper, sprinkle cool pat%ence. Whereon do 
you look ? 

Ham. On him I on him! — Book you, how pale he 
glares! His form and cause conjoined, preaching to 
stones^ would make them capable. — Do not look upon 
me: lest, with this piteous action, you convert my stem 
effects: then what I have to do will want true colour; 
tears^ perchance for blood. 

Qu. To whom do you speak this? 

Ham. Do you see nothing there? 

Nothing at all; yet all that is I se^ 

Ham* Nor did you nothing hear? 

Qu. No, nothing, but ourselves. 

Ham. Why, look you there ! look how it steals away! 
My FATHER, in his habit, as he lived ! Book, where he 
goes, even now, out at the portal ! \B%%t Qhoat 

Qti. This is the very coinage of your brain; this 
bodiless creation ecstasy is very cunning in. 

Ham. Ecstasy! My pulse, as yours, doth temperately 
keep time, and makes as healthful music: It is not mad- 
ness that I have uttered: bring me to the teat, and I 
the matter will re-word; which madness would gambol 
from. Mother ! for love of grace^ lay not that flattering 
unctioii to your soul, that not your trespass, but my 
madness speaks: it will but ehin and film the ulcerous 
place; whilst ramJc corruptioTi^ rntning oM within, infects 
unseen. Confess yourself to Heaven: repervt what’s 
past; avoid what is to come. 

Qii. O, Hamlet ! thou hast cleft my heart in twain. 

Ham. O, throw away the worser part of it, and live 
the purer with the other half. Good night 1 And, when 
you are desirous to be blessed, FU blessing beg of 
you. So, again, good night 1 — Scene from ^^HamletJ^ 
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THE MILEAGE BliACKSMITEL 

Under a spreading chestnut tree the village smithy 
stands; the smith, a mighty man is he, with large and 
sinewy hands; and the muscles of his brawny arms are 
STRONG as iron bands. His hair is crisp^ and blcLcky and 
long^ his face is like the tan; his brow is wet with honest 
sweaty he earns whatever he ccm; and locks the whole 
world in the face, for he ewes Tiot any man. Week in, 
week out, from mom till night you can hear his bellows 
blow; you can hear him swing his heavy sledge, with 
measured heat and slow, like a sexton ringing the village- 
bell, when the evening sun is low. And children coming 
home from school look in at the open door; they love 
to see the flaming forge, and hear the bellows roar, and 
catch the burning sparks that fly like chaff from a 
threshing floor. He goes on Sunday to the church, and 
sits among his boys; he hears the parson pray and 
preach — he hears his nAUGHTER’s voice singing in the 
village choir, and it makes his heart rejoice. It sounds 
to him like her mother’s voice, singing in Paradise! 
He needs must think of her once more, how in the grave 
she hes; and with his hard, rough hand he wipes a tear 
out of his eyes. Toiling, — r^oicing^ — sorrowing, onward 
through life he goes; each morning sees some task 
begin, each evenmg sees it close: something attempted, 
something bone, has earned a night’s repose. Thanb3, 
THANKS to thee, my worthy friend, for the lesson thou 
hast taught ^ thus at the flaming forge of life our 
fortunes must be wrought; thus on its sounding anvil 
shaped each huming deed and thought, — LoTigfeUow, 

THE OId> COLOCK ON THE STAIBS. 

The refiram dt^xild be read m imitatum of the tiokjjD^ of a clock;. 

Somewhat back from the village-street stands the old- 
fashioned country-seat; across its antique portico tall 
poplax-tre^ their shadows throw, and from its station 
in the hall, an ancient timepiece says to all, — '‘Eor 
ever — nevkr! never — ^for everI’’ Halfway up die 
stairs it stands, and points and beckons with its hands 


Moderabte. 


Xoad and firm 


BotL 


BLOW 


Very soft 


Brighter 


lionder 


Hodttr&te. 
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Soft 


liOTf bat louder. 


Soft 


lionder. 


Brighter. 


3>ouder. 


Bright 


BolemxL. 

Slow. 




from its case of massive oak ; lake a Tmrik, -wlio, under 
Ms cloak, crosses himself, and si§hs^ alas! mth sojtow- 
ful voice to all who pass, — “ For ever — never i never 
— for ever'” By clay its voice is low 'femd li^; hut 
in th* silent dead of night, distinct as a passing foot- 
step’s fall, it echoes along the vacant hall, along the 
ceiling, along the floor, and seems to say, at each chamber 
door, — “ For ever — never ! never — ^for ever t ” 
Through days of sorrow and of mirth, through days 
of DEATH and days of birth, through evert swift 
vicissitude of changeful time, unchanged it has stood ; 
and as if, like God, it all things saw, it calmly repeats 
those words of awe, — “ For ever — never > never — for 
EVER 1 ” In that mansion used to be free-hearted 
H ospiTALifr ; bis ^reatflres the chimney roared ; the 
stranger felted at his board , but, like the skeleton at 
the feast, that vbaming timepiece never ceased , — “For 
EVER — never'’ never — for ever'” There groups of 
MBRRT CHILDREN played, there youths and maidens 
dreaming strayed ; O precious hours : O golden prime, 
and affluence of love and time ! Even as a miser coucts 
his gold, those hours the ancient timepiece told , — “ For 
EVER — NEVER 1 NEVER — fomEVER 1 From that chamber 
clothed in white, the hnde came forth on her wedding 
night; there, in that sdent room bdow, the fJEAD lay in 
his shroud of snow; and in the hush that followed the 
prayer, was heard the cM clock on the stair,— -‘^For 
EVER — never! never — foT b’ctr'” All are scattered 
now and fled, some are marrikd, some are dead; an^ 
when I ask, with throbs of pain, “Ah 1 when shall they 
all meet again?” as in the days long since gone hy, the 
ancient timepiece makes reply, — “For ever — never} 
NEVER — for ever ! Never herb, for ever there, 
where all parting, pcdn, and care, and death, and tune, 
shall disappear,-w-toi e'aer there, but never here t The 
horologe of Eternity sayeth this incessantly, — “For 
EVER — never 1 NEVER — f or, EVER I ” — Longfellow. 
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•SHE SEVEN AGES. 

All the world’s a stage, and all the men and women skm. 
merelj' players ; they have their exits and their 
entrances, and one man, m his time, plays many parts; 
his acts being — Seven Ages. At hrat, the Infant, 
mewliTi^ and puling in the iMirse’s arms. Aiid then, 
the whining School- boy, with bhs satchel and shining 
morning Jcice; creeping ^ bke snail, unwillingly to 
schooL And then the LtOver, sxghing like furnace, with 
a woeful ballad made to his mistress^ eyebrow. Then, 
a SonniER, full of strange oaths^ and bearded like the nood, 
pard ; jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel ; 
seeking the bubble reputation even m 4he cannonls 
fncnUh, And then, the Justice, in fair rom^^ bellg with 
good csqion lined, with eges severe and beard of formal slow 
cut, full of trise saws and modem instatices; — an^so he 
plays his part. The sixth age shifts mtd the lean and 
slippered Pantaloon, with spectacles on i»ose and pouch tmtas. 
i^n side ; his youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
for»his shrunk shank; and his big^ manlg voice, turning 
again toward childish trehle^pxpes and whistles in its sound. and sbrfit 
Xrfist scene of all, that ends this strange eventful history, 
is — secbnd childislmess, and mere oblivion ; sans teeth, 
sans eyes, sans taste, — sans everything I 

iFrom As You Like Itl^ 


RULE XE 

READ WITH OBLARACTE^L 

Notice every word which is writtega oJbout the dharactar, Tlien thirik: 
how such a character would speak und^^e circumstances describifed;: 
— in grief, gladness, poverty, Vealth ; in age, youth, etc. The word6 
descriptive of each character ‘frilkin the foUowta^r Exercises^ be found 
printed in italics. 

Trt to SEE also in your everything and everybody you 

are describing; endeavour to lose all '^oughts of ev^rythmg but of 
the subject you are reading, and throw jaum mind entirely into the 
characters and the scenes you are descanbing. Do not forgeit^how- 
ever, that human passions change in tone according to different 
natures. Think ffrst how tou would utter such and such words under- 
CXS1> i> 
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the circumstances you are describing, and then reflect how the char- 
acter you are reading about, would have uttered them. Try to gra^ 
the character by asking yourself such questions as — What sort of a 
man (or woman) was this? Was he (or she) old, young, iniadl6-age<^ 
strong, ill, or well, happy or miserable? Was he (or she) naturally 
quiet, gentle, harsh, loving, revengeful, bold or timid? How should 
I have spoken these words under the circumstances? How would 
HB (or shb) have uttered them. 

ISTotice in the following Exercises specially the words in italics, 
and vary the voice accordingly. 

Exercises. 

DEATH OF 

{ArraTiged for cl STwrt Recital.) 

The coroner sits in the first floor room at the Sols Arms.” 

“Gentlemen,” he says, addressing the jury ^ “you are empanneUed 
here to inquire into the death of a certain man, and evidence will 
be given before you, and you will give your verdict according.” 

The jury learn how the subject of the inquiry diea, and learn no 
more about him. 

A witness had seen deceased hurry away when run and called 
after, but never saw him speak to anyone except the boy that 
sweeps the crossing round the corner. 

Says the coroner, “Is that boy here?” 

Says the beadle, “ ISTo, sir,” 

Says the coroner, “ Go and fetch him.” 

“Here^s the boy, gentlemen; here he is — very muddy, very 
hoarse, very ragged.” 

Hame? Jo.” Hothing else that he knows on. Don’t know 
that everybody else has got two names. Don’t know that Jo is 
short for a longer name. Thinks it quite long enough for him He 
don’t find no fault with it. Spell it?, Ho, he can’t spell it. Never 
been to schooL No father, no mothear, no friends. 

That graceless creature only knows that the dead man, whom he 
recognized just now by his yellow face and black hair, was some- 
times hooted and pursued about the streets. That one cold wintei 
night when he, the boy, was shivering in a doorway near his cross- 
ing the xnan turned to, look at him and came back, and having ques- 
tioned hi m , and found tha^t he hadn’t a fnend in the world, said 
“Neither have I ! not one !” and gave him the price of a supper and 
a night’s lodging. That when the man had no money he would saj 
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in passing, ** Vm as poor as you to-day, Jo,” but that when be had 
any he had always been glad to give him some, 

“He wos wery good to me,” says the boy, wiping his eye* with 
hi* vyretcked *leeve. “ When I see him so stretched ont just now, 
I wished he could have heerd me tell him so. He woe weiy good 
to me he wos.” 

The day melts into the shadowy night. There is rest around the 
lonely figure now laid in his last earthly habitation, a scrap of 
ground which a Turk would reject as a savage abomination. 

With the night comes a ilouchxng figure to the outside of the iron 
gate. It look* xn between the bar*. It then, with an old broom xt 
Carrie*^ eofdy sweep* the *tep, and makes the archway clean. look* 
in again, and *0 depart* mumtwnng, He wos wery good to me he 
wos.” 

Jo sweeps his crossing all day long. He lives, that is to say he 
has not yet died, in a ruinous place known as Tom-all- Alone’s — 
black crazed tenements which contain by night a swarm of misery, 
where the ra^ Idl, and comes and goes fetching and carrying 

fever, till its message comes at last to “Jo.” The doctor, newly 
arrived, stands looking down upon his wasted form. 

“ What have you been doing, Jo?” 

“Nothink, sir. Nothink, sir. Never done nothink to get myself 
into no trouble ’cept in not movin’ on. But I’m movin’ on now, sir. 
I’m a-movin’ on to the berryin’ ground. That’s the move as I’m 
up to.” 

“ Gome with me and I’ll find you a better place than this to lie 
down in.” 

Se lays his hand upon his pulse and chest. “ Draw breathy Jo ^ ” 

“ It draws,” says Jo, “ as heavy as a caxt^ 

And rattles like one. The cart so hard to draw is near it* jcnirney^s 
end and rattles over stony ground. 

The doctor pui* his mouth nectr his ear, and bsljs, “Jo, did you 
ever know a prayer?” 

“ Never know’d nothink, sir.” 

“Not one short prayer?” 

** No, sir. Nothink at alL Gen’Imen come down Tom-all- Alone's 
a-prayin’, but they all mostly sounded to be a-talking to thezrselves 
and not a-talkin’ to us. They prayed a lot, but I couldn’t make out 
nothink. We never knowed nothink. I never know^ wot it wos 
all about.” 

After a short stupor he makes a strong effort to get out of bed. 
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“ It’s time for me to go to that there beixyin’-ground.^ 
down, and tell me, Jo, what hurying-ground.^^ 

“ Where they laid him as wos wery good to me. It’s tijjpie for lira 
to go and ask to be put alongside with him. He used fur to say to 
me, * I’m as poor as you to-day, Jo.’ I wants to tell him as Pm 
as poor as him now, and have come there to be laid along with him. 
There’s a step there as I used for to clean with my broom. It’s 
turned wery dark Is there any light a-comm’?” 

Jo, my poor fellow 1 ” 

‘‘ I hear you, sir, in the dark, but I’m gropin’, gropin’ WiU 
you let me catch hold of your hand?” 

Jo, can you say what I say?” 

I’U say anythink as you say, for I knows it’s good.” 

OxjR Father,” 

“ Our Father — that’s wery good, sir.” 

“Which art in heaven.” 

“Which art m heaven — Is the light a-comin’, sir?” 

“It is close at hand — Hallowed be tht name.” 

“Hallowed be thy — 

The hght is come — Dead! — Dick&m 

THE ST. GEORGE. 

It stood in the artist’s studio : all Florence came to look at it, 
all exammed it with curiosity, all admired it with eagerness, all 
pronounced it the capo d’ opera of Donatello. Among the crowds 
who flocked to the studio of Donatello, there was a youth who had 
given some promise of excellence. Many said that, with intense 
study, he might one day make his name heard beyond the Alps; 
and some went so far as to hint, that in time he might tread close 
on the heels even of Donatello himself: but these were sangume 
men, and great friends of the young man; besides they spoke at 
random. — ^They called this student Michael Angelo. He had stood 
a long time regcurding it with fia;ed eyes and folded arms. He walked 
from one position to another^ meobsured it with his keen glances from 
head to footy regarded it h^ore^ hehindy and studied its profZes from 
various points The venerable Donatello saw Atm, and awaited his 
long and absorbed ea^aminationy with the flattered pride of an artistj 
and the affectionate indulgence of a father^ At length Michad 
Angelo stopped once more before it; inhaled a long breathy and broke 
the profound silence, ^ It wants only one thing,” muttered the gifted 
boy. Tell me,” cried the successful artisty “ what it wants. This is 
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the List censure which my St. George has elicited. Can I improve t 
Can I alter? Is it in the clay or the marble? Tell me?^ But 
th^ critic had disappeared. What!” cried the old man; “Michael 
Angelo gvjue to Rome, and not a word of advice about my statue? — 
The scape-grace ! but I shall see him again, or, by the mass, I will 
follow him to the Eternal City. His opinion is -worth that of all the 
world! But one thing!” He looked at it again — he listened to 
the murmurs of applause which it drew from all who beheld it — a 
placid smUe settled on his face But one thing — what can it be?” 
Years rolled by. Michael Angelo remained at Rome, or made 
excursions to other places, but had not yet returned to Florence. 
Wherever he had been, men regarded him as a come-t — something 
fiery, terrible, tremendous, sublime. His fame spread over the 
globe ; what his chisel touched it hallowed. He spumed the dull 
clay, and struck his vast and intensely brilliant conceptions at once 
from the marble. Michael Angelo was a name to worship — a spell 
in the arts — an honour to Italy — to the world. "What he praised, 
lived ; -what he condemned, perished. At length the immortal 
Florentine tu^jaed his eyes to his native republic, and he beheld the 
magnificent and glorious dome, and Campanile, shining in the soft 
golden radiance of the setting sun, with the broad-topped tower of 
the Palazzo Yecchio lifted in the yellow light. A A, death ! can no 
worth ward thee? Must the inspired artistes eyes be dark, his hand 
motionless, his heart still, and his inventive bram as dull as the clay 
he models? Yes! Donatello Vves stretched on his last conchy and the 
light of life is passing from kzs eyes; yet even in that awful hour, his 
thoughts ran on the wishes of Ms past years, and he sent for the 
Florentine artist. His friend came instantly. “ I am going, 
Michael, my chisel is idle, — my vision is dim ; but I feel thy hand, 
my noble boy, and I hear thy hind breast sob. I glory in thy 
renown ; I predicted it, and I bless my Creator that I have lived 
to see it ; but before I sink into the tomb, I charge thee, on thy 
friendship, on thy religion, answer my question truly.” “ As I am 
a man, I wilL” ‘^Then tell me (without equivocation) what it is 
that my St. George wants?” “The gift of speech!” was the reply. 
A gleam of sunshine fell across the old man’s face. The smile 
lingered on his lips long after he lay cold as the marble upon wMch 
he had so often stamped the conception of Ms geniua 

— Scottish AnvALoL 
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TOFST. 

CTopsy iflitrald b« road with a thicknesa of speech. Ophelia voiy pr^siso ) 

She woe one of the Mac&est of her retcey arid her round shining egesy 
giutering like glass beadsy moved with quick and restless glances over 
wrythxng in the room. Her mouthy half open with (zstomshment at 
the wonders of the 7 iew madras parlour y displayed a white and hmlliant 
set of teeth. Her wooUy hair was braided in sundry Itttle tails, whzch 
stuck Ota in every directzon. Miss Ophelia turniag to St. Clair, said — 

‘‘Augustine, what can yon have brought that thing here for?” 

‘‘For you to educate, to he sure. I thought she was rather a 
funny specimeiiL Here, Topsy,” he added, giving a whistle, as a 
man would cad the atteraion of a dog. “ Give us a song now, and 
show UJ3 some <A your dancing/^ 

The black, glas^ eyes glittered with a kind of wicked drollery, 
and Topey struck up, in a clear, shrill voice, an odd negro melody, 
to which she kept time with her hands and feet, spinning round, 
clapping her hands, knocking her knees together in a,-»vild, fantastic 
sort of time, and producing in her throat all those odd guttural sounds 
which distinguish the native music of her race ; finally, turning a 
somersault or two, and giving a prolonged closing note, as odd and 
unearthly as that of a steam- whistle, she came suddenly down on 
the carpet, and stood with her hands folded, and an expression of 
meekne^ and solemnity over her face. 

“ Now, Augustine, what is this for?” said Miss Ophelia. “ Why 
did you bring her here?” 

“ For you to educate.” 

Sifefcmg down before her, she began to question her 

“How old are you, Top^?” 

“ IkmiK^ missoB,’’ said the image, toith a grin that showed all her 
teeth 

“Bcm^t you know how old you are? Hid nobody ever tell you? 
Who was your mother?” 

“Never had none?” said the child, with another grin. 

“Never had any mother? What do you mean? Where were 
you hom?” 

“Never was horn I” persisted Topsy with another grin, — “never 
had no father nor mother, nor nothin^ Old Aunt Sue used to take 
car on us.” 

“How long have you lived with your master and mistress?’' 

“Hunno^ missus.” 
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“ Is it a year, or more^ or less?” 

Dunno, missus;” 

"Do yoj^i know who made you?* 

" Nobo<ly, as I knows on,” said the child ; " I *spect I obowed- 
Don’t tliiJik nobody ever ma<le me.” 

Topsy was soon a noted character in the establishment. Her 
talent fr)r every species of drollery, grimace, and mimicry — for 
dancing, tumbling, climbmg, singing, whistling, imitating every 
sound that hit her fancy — seemed inexhaustible. In her play-hours 
she invariably had every child in the establishment at her heels, 
open-mouthed with admiration and wonder. 

With a few lessons she had learned the proprieties ci Miss 
Ophelia’s chamber. Hands could not lay a coverlet smoother, adjust 
pillows more accurately, sweep, and dust, and arrange more perfectly, 
than Topsy, when she chose — but she didn’t very often choose. 
Instead of making the bed, she would amuse herself with pulling off 
^the pillow-cases, butting her woolly head among the pillows, till it 
would be grotesquely ornamented with feathers sticking out in 
various directions ; she would climb the posts and hang head down- 
wards from the tops, flourish the sheets and coverlets all over the 
apaftment, dress the bolster up in Ml^ Ophelia’s nightclothes. 

On one occasion. Miss Ophelia found Topsy with her very best 
scarlet India shawl wound round her head for a turban, going on 
with her rehearsals before the glass in great style — 

"Topsy!” she would say, when at the eTid of aU patie^ice^ ^'what 
does make you act so?” 

"Dunno, missus — I ’specte ’cause I’se so wicked!” 

" I don’t know what I should do with you, Topsy.” 

^^Oh, missus, you must whip me, my old missus allers whipped 
me. I an’t used to workin’ unless I gets whipped.” 

" Why, Topsy, I don’t want to whip you. You can do well, if 
you’ve a mind to; what is the reason you won’t?” 

" Oh, missus, I’se used to whippin’; I ’spects it’s good for me.” 

Miss Ophelia tried the recipe, and Topsy invariably made a terrible 
commotion, screaming, groaning, and imploring; though half an 
hour afterwards, when surrounded by a flock of " young uns,” she 
would express the utmost contempt of the whole affair. — Mrs. S', 
Stowe. 
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BULE XIL 

MIND YODE PAUSES. 

IPatises nmst l>6 made in all descriptive read-ings, not aa pauses, 
such as at the end of every line of blank verse, but only where the 
sense re<][uires them, and chiefly before important words and clauses 
In Sohloquies never forget the speaker is supposed to be but thinking 
aloxwL When we reflect we know some thoughts come but slowly, 
others follow rapidly. 

To accustom the student to pausing, it would be as well, in the 
following Exercises, to pause and count one, two, three, according 
to the strokes. 

Exercises. 

THE BUBIAlr OE SIB JOHN MOOBE. 

Not a drum was heard || not a funeral note |) as his corse to the 
rampart we hurried |1| not a soldter discharged his farewell shot 
o*er the gratae where our ecbro we buried ]|] We buried him darkly j| 
at dead [ of night j[ the sods with our bayonets turning by the 
litnaggling moonbeafo^ misty light and the lantern | dfr^-ly burning ||| 
No useless coffin enclosed his breast jj not in sheet | nor in 
shroud j we wound him [[ but he bat H hke a warrior taking^'his 
II with his martial cloak around him | Few and short were the 
prayers we said [] and we spoke not a word of sorrow ||| but we 
steadfastly gazed on the face that was ueab | and we b^Uerly thought of 
the morrow H We thought j] as we hollowed his narrow bed and 
smoothed down his lonely pillow \\ that the foe and the stranger 
would tread o'er his head and we 1[ far away on the billow f || 
lightly theyfll talk of the spirTi that's gone || and o'er his cold ashes 
upbraid him HI but little hdU reck || if they let him sle^ on in the 
grxeoe ft where a Briton has laid him || But half of our heavy 
task was done when the clock struck the hour for retiring |[ and we 
heard the distant and random gun that the foe was sullenly 
firing j| Slowly and sadly we laid him down from the field of his 
fame fresh and goryl (j we carved not a line || and we raised not 
a STOitB 5 but we left him ALONE \\ with his GLOBY, 

— Mev Charles Wolfe, 

THE HEATH OF PAUL DOMBEY. 

Paul doeed his eyes with those words and fell asleep 1)| Then he 
cemohe {[ and sat upright in his bed [[ He saw them now about 
him There was no grey mist before them jj as there had been 
sometimes in the night (j He kriew them bvertonb and called them 
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bj their Ttames jj] “And tcho is this? [ Is this my cld huhse?” j 
asked the child j';[ Tet li Yes 1] No other stranger would have 
•shed thnae tears at sight of him jJ called him her dear bog ] her 
pRi-TTT boy n her ozm j poor J blighted child J No other 
woman would have stooped down by his bed \\ and taken np his 
wasted hand j and put it to her Ixps and breast jf as one who hawi 
some rtgJu to foixdle it || No other woman would have so forgotten 
everbody there ( but hxm and JFlog | and been so full of 
TENDERNESS and PITY 

“ Floy I this IS a kx7id j good face, I’m glad to see it again jj] 
Dorlt go away | old nurse jj Stag here | Good-bye!” 

“ Where’s papa ^ 

He PELT his father^ s breath upon his cheek before the words had 
parted from his lips [( The feeble hand |[ waved | in the air j| as 
if it cned | “ Good-bye ” again. 

“Now lay me down ]j| and | Floy |j come close to me || and 
let me | see y ou ! ” 

Sister and Brother wound their arms around each other and 
the golden li^ht came streamxng in 1| and fell upon them || locked 
together, jH 

•How fast the river runs | between its green bank and the 
rushes ( Floy ^ t| But it’s | very | near | the sea jj I j hear j 
the I WAVES f III They | always 1 said sol” ||| 

Then he told her that the motion of the boat upon the stream was 
lulling him to rest |jl How green the hanks were now || how bright 
the flowers growing on them ||[ how tall the rushes! |[j Now [] The 
hoot was out at sea [j but gliding smoothly on lt| And now jj there 
was a shore before him [t Who stood on the bank? 

He put his hands together |j as he had been used to do at his 
PRAYERS Hi He did not remove his arms to do it |1 but they saw 
him fold them so {[ behind his sister^s neck. 

“ Mama is like you |1 Floy jj I know her by the face {{j But | 
ihe picture | on the | a,t school 1| is not |[ Divine [j enough 

III The light | about the head j is shining | on [ me | as I go ! ” Hj 

The golden ripple on the wall came hack agam (( and nothing else 
stirred in the room jjj The old j old fashion 1)1 the fashion \\ 
that came in with our first garments |1 and will last unchanged until 
our race has run its coarse [jj The old | old | fashion [|f DEATH I 

Oh ^ THANK Gk>D II all who see it H for that older fashion yet 
of II IMMOBTAIilTY H And look upon us ][ Angels of young 
children [| with regards not quite estranged j] when the swift 
river bears us also to the Ocean ! — Dickens. 
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HAMIiETS SOIiTLOQUY ON' DEATH. 

To BB or HOT TO BB SI that is the question! |[ Whether nobler 
in the mind to subfeb the shngs and arrows of outrageous fortune j or 
to take arms against a sea of troubles, and, hy opposing ^ end them ? 
To die H — to siueep UJ — no more ; — and, hy a sleep^ to say we end the 
Aaari-ac^, and the ikousand natural shocks that flesh is heir to ! jH 
’t is a canswfnmcU%on devotUlg to he unshed! ! | To me — to sbeep — 1 || 
to sleep! — perchance to UREAifl Hj — ^ay, there’s the rub. — For in that 
sleep of death what breams may come, when we have shuffled off this 
mortal coil [j must give 71s pause! | — Therds the respect that makes 
calamity of so long life: | For who would hear the whips and scorns 
of tvme I the oppresses wrong || the proud man!s contumely || the 
pangs of despised love H the lavis delay jl the insolence of office H 
and the spurns that patient merit of the unworthy takes, when he 
himself might his quietus make with a hare bodkin! | Who would 
fardels bear, to grunt and sweat under a weary life, but that the 
dread of something after death — that undiscovered country, from 
whose bourn no traveller returns — puzzles the wibb || end makes us 
rather bear those ills we have than fly to others that we know 
off J TbLus conscience does make cowards of us all; and thus the 
Batave hue of resolution is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought; 
and «aterprises of great pith and moment, with this regard, their 
OTxrmtB turn erwry^ and lose the name of action. — Shakspere, 

QUEEN MAB. 

Oh {{ th^ I see { Qubeh Mab hath been with you \\\ She is the 
fodtied MBWIFB m and she comes in shape ||1 no bigger than an 
agate stone on the forefinger of an alderman j] drawn with a team 
of BITTIJB atomies athwart men’s hoses [| as they lie asleep || her 
wcsggdnr^pdkes |{ made of \\ long | spintierd legs |1 the cover || of 
the of grasshoppers 1} the traces || of the smabbest spiders* 

I the coBXiARS | of the moonshinds watery beams j] her whip || 
of erieke^s bone | the t * aw$ . \\ of ffZm \\ her wagooner Hj a || 
SMABB I gray-ooated | ghat JJ not half so big as a round little 
worm pdk^d from the hesy finger of a maid H) her chAlRIOT is |f( 
an kasei mU | made the joiner squirrel || or old grub j| 

tiine out of mind the fedried coackmedbers lj| and in this state she 
gaitops | by mgkt Q through lovers* braihb || and then || 

'ftiey dream of bovb | on eourtierd k^tees || that dream on courdsies 
H ofer lawyers! rofOEBS H-^who straight dream on fees 1|] 
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o'er ladie^ t-ips {{ who straight on kissbs dream Soinetiine» she 
gallops o’er || a courtiers nose ]| and then dreams he }j of 
•sMELiLiurG OUT \\ a suit II! and sometimes comes she jj with a tithe- 
pi^s TAiLr jj tickling a parsok’s nose as a’ lies asleep [[ then dreams 
he (I of another seneficte \\\ Sometimes she drireth o’er a soldier’s 
neck )i and then dreams he of cutting foreign throats jj of breaches || 
aiytbusradoes \\ Spanish blades | of healths f Jive fathoms deep [j 
and then anon drums in his ear j at which he starts j and wakes 
11 and I being thus frighted j swears a prager or two and sleeps 
again. — Frmn Romeo and JuLietT^ 

TBGE MTTLE VULOAK BOY. 

HTwas in Margate last July, I walk’d upon the pier, 

I saw a little vulgar boy — I said^ What makes you heref 
The gloom upon your youthful cheek speaks anything but joy;* 
A-gain I said, What makes you here, you little vulgar Boy f’’ 

He frowned, that little vulgar Boy — ^he deem’d I meant to scoff — 
And when the little heart is big, a little ** sets it off 
Hejput his finger in his mouth, his little bosom rose — 
pCe had no little handkerchief to wipe his little nose. 

‘^Hark* don’t you hear, my little mani — it’s striking Nine,” I ^d 
An hour when all good little boys and girls should be in bed. 

Bun home and get your supper, else your Ma’ will scold — Oh ! fie ! 
Ft’s very wrong indeed for little boys to stand and cry I” 

rhe tear-drop in his little eye again began to spring. 

His bosom throbb’d with agony — ^he cried like anything 1 
I stoop’d, — and thus amidst his sobs I heard him murmur — Ah ! 

I haven’t got no supper I and I haven’t got no Ma 1 1 — 

My father he is on the seas — my mother’s dead and gone . 

And I am here, on this here pier, to roam the world alone ; 

I have not had, this live-long day, one drop to cheer my heart, 

No ‘ brown^ to buy a bit of bread with — ^let alone a tart- 

‘‘ If there’s a soul will give me food, or find me in employ. 

By day or night, as Fm a sight (he was a vulgar Boy ;) 

" And now I’m here, from this here pier it is my fixed intent 
To jtunp, as many a chap has done, from off the Monument 1” 

Cheer up I dbeer up I my little roan — chear up 1” I kindly said. 

“ You are a naughty boy to take such things into you head : 
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If you shoxild jump from off the pier, you’d surely break your legs, 
Perhaps your neck — ^then Bogey’ ud have you^ sure as eggs are eggs I 

«‘Come home with me, my little man, come home with me and sup ; 
My landlady is Mrs. Jones — we mustn’t keep her up — 

There’s roast potatoes at the fire — enough for me and you — 

Come home, you little vulgar Boy — I lodge at Number 2.’’ 

I took him home to Number 2, with simple-hearted joy, 

I bade hirn wipe his dirty shoes — that little vulgar Boy — 

And then I said to Mistress Jones, the kmdest of her sex, 

^ Pray be so good as go and fetch a pint of double X 1 ” 

But Mrs. Jones was rather cross, she made a little noise, 

She said she did not like to wait on little vulgar boys." 

She with her apron wiped the plates, and, as she rubb’d the delf , 
Said I might " go to Jericho, and fetch my beer myself 1" 

I did not go to Jericho — I went to Mr. Cobb, 

I changed a shilling — which m town the people call a ** Bob !" 

It was not so mudi for myself as for that vulgar child— 

I said ^ A pint of double X, and please to draw it mild ^ " — 

"When I came back I gazed about — ^I gazed on stool and chair- 
I could not see my little friend — ^because he was not there 1 
I l>eep’d ben^th the table-cloth — ^beneath the sofa too — 

I said, ** You little vulgar Boy I why what’s become of you?" 

I could net see my table-spoons — ^I look’d but could not see 
The little fiddle-pattem’d ones I use when I’m at tea ; 

— could not see my sugar-tongs — my silver watch— oh, dear I 
I know *twas on the mantel-piece when I went out for beer. 

I couH not see my watearproof — ^it was not to be seen 1 — 

Nor yet my best white beaver hat, broad-rimm’d and lined with 
greim; 

My carpet-bag — my cruet-stand, that hold my sauce and soy — 

My roast potatoes ! — Ani i ar e gone 1 — and so’s that vulgar Bot ! 

I rang the bell for Mrs;. Jones, for she was down below, 

Mrs. JemesI what da you think \ ain’t this a pretty go? — 
^Ihat hmrid little vulgar Boy whom I brought here to-mght, 

— HeSi atolen my things and run away 11" — Says she, “And sarve 
TW 

— Ingaldsbi/ Legends. 
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THE EKL-KINO. 

The following rerses arc a translation ot Goethe's balla4 called the Brl-konlg In 
Geman legend s king of the elves haunted the Black Forest of Thnnngia, and 
was supposed to lure men and children to their destructioiu 

Oh -who rides by night throngh the woodlands so wild? 

It is the fond father embracing his child; 

And close the boy nestles within his loved arm. 

From the blast of the tempest to keep himself warm, 

"Oh father, see yonder, see yonder!” he says. 

"My boy, upon what dost thou fearfully gaze?” 

"Oh ’tis the Erl-King, with his staff and his shroud I” 

"No, my lovel ^tis but a dark wreath of the cloud 

" Oh wilt thou go with me, thou lovehest child, 

By many gay sports shall thy hours he beguiled; 

My mother keeps for thee full many a fair toy. 

And many a fine flower shall she pluck for my boy.'’ 

" Oh father, my father, and didst thou not hear 
The Erl- King whisper so close in my ear?” 

“ Be still, my loVd darling, my child, be at ease, 

TDwas but the wild blast as it howled through the trees.” 

*^Oh wilt thou go with me, thou lovehest boy? 

My daughter shall tend thee with care and with joy; 

She shall bear thee so lightly through wind and through wild. 
And hug thee and kiss thee and sing to my child.” 

" Oh father, my father 1 and saw you not plain 

The Erl-King^s pale daughter glide dim through the rain?” 

" Ah no 1 my heart's treasure 1 I knew it full soon, 

It was the gray willow that danced to the moon.” 

" Come with me, come with me, no longer delay, 

Or eke, silly child, I will drag thee away;” 

" Oh father, dear father ! oh now keep your hold. I 
The Erl-Kmg has seized me, his grasp is so cold.” 

61 
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Sore troubled, the father spurred on through the -wild, 
dasping dose to his bosom his shuddering child ; 

He reaches his dwelling in doubt and in dread. 

But, clasped to his bosom, his darling lay dead, 

THE SPANISH MOTHER. 

Stip];>os6d to be related by a Veteran I^encli Officer. 

£Sir S'rancia Hastings Boyle was bom at Nnnappleton, near Tadcaster, in 1810, and 
educated at Uton and Christ Church, Oxford He was called to the bar, but 
devoted himself chiefly to literature Iiihe “ The Spanish Mother/' many of his 
poems have self-sacnficing heroic patnotism for their theme ] 

The German and tte Englishman were each, an open foe, 

And open hatred hurled us back from Eussia’s bhnding snow; 
Intenser far, in blood-red lights like fires unqnenched, remain 
The dreadful deeds wrung forth by war from the brooding soul of 
Spam. 

I saw a village in the hills, as silent as a dream, 

Nought stirring but the summer sound of a merry mountain stream; 
The evening star just smiled from heaven, with its quiet silver eye, 
And the chestnut woods were still and calm, beneath the deepening 
sky. ^ 

But in that place, self-sacrificed, nor man nor beast we found. 

Nor fig-tree on the sun-touched slope, nor com upon the ground; — 
Ea<h roofiess hut was black with smoke, wrenched up each trailing 
vine. 

Each path was foul with mangled meat, and floods of wasted wine. 

We had been marching, travel-worn, a long and burning way. 

And when such welcoming we met after that toilsome day. 

The pulses in our maddened breasts were human hearts no more, 
But, like the spirit of a wolf, hot on the scent of gore. 

We lifted on oaoie dying man, they slew him where he lay, 

wif% dose dinging, from the corpse they tore and wrenched 
away; 

They timiulered in her widowed ears, with frowns and cursings grim, 
** Eood^ woman, food and wine, or dse we tear thee limb from limb.^^ 

The woman, shakin g off Ms blood, rose raven-haired and tall, 

And our stem glances quailed before one sterner far thnn all; 
**Bolhfoodandwme,*diesaid, «Ihave; I meant them for the dead. 
But ye are living still, and so—let them be yours instead.” 
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The fiRKl was brought, the wine was brought, out of a secret place. 
But each one j^aused agtiast, and looked into his neighbour’s face ; 
Her haughty step and settled brow, and chill indififerent mien, 
Suited sc^trangely with the gloom and grimness of the scene; 

She glided here, she glided there, before our wondering eyes, 
bTor anger showed, nor shame, nor fear, nor sorrow, nor surprise; 

At every step from soul to soul a nameless horror ran. 

And made us pale and silent as that silent mui^ered m am 

She sate, and calmly soothed her child into a slumber sweet; 

Calmly the bright blood on the floor crawled red around our feet; 
On placid fruits and bread lay soft the shadows of the wine, 

And we like marble statues glared — a chill un moving line. 

All white, all cold; and moments thus flew by without a breath, 

A company of living things where all was still — but death — 

JMy hair rose up from roots of ice, as there unnerved I stood 
And watched the only thing that stirred — the rippling of the blood. 

That woman’se^oice was heard at length, it broke the solemn spell. 
And human fear displacing awe upon our spirits fell — 
t* Bto ^ slayers of the sinewless, ho 1 tramplers of the weak ! 

\v*iiat 1 shrink ye from the ghastly meats and life-bought wine ye 
seek? — 

“ Feed and begone, I wish to weep— I bring you out my store^ 
Devour it — waste it ail — ^and then, pass, and be seen no mare- 
Poison? is that your craven fear?” she snatched a goblet up. 

And raised it to her queen-like head, as if to drain the cup — 

But our fierce leader grasped her wrist, “ No ! woman, no 1” he said, 
A mother^s heart of love is deep. — Give it your child instead.” 

She only smiled a bitter smile, — “ Frenchman, I do not shrink. 

As pledge of my fidelity — behold the infant drink,” — 

He fixed on hers his broad black eye, scanning Ibe inmost soul. 

But her chill fingers trembled not as she returned the bowL 
And we, wath lightsome hardihood dismissing idle care. 

Sat down to eat and drink and laugh, over our dainty 

The laugh was loud around the board, the jesting wild and light — 
But J was fevered with the march, and dran k no wine that night; 

I just had filled a single cup, when through my very brain 
Stung, sharper than a serpent’s tootli, an infant’s cry of pain — 
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Through all that heat of revelry, through all that boisterous cheer, 
To every heart its feeble moan pierced, likeli frozen spear 
“ Ay,” shrieked the woman, darting up, I pray you trust again 
A widoVs hospitality, m our unyielding Spain. 

‘‘Helpless and hopeless, by the light of God Himself I swore 
To treat you as you treated him — that body on the floor. 

Yon secret place I filled, to feel, that if ye did not spare. 

The treasure of a dread revenge was ready hidden there. 

A mother^s love is deep, no doubt, ye did not phrase it ill, 

But in your hunger, ye forgot that hate is deeper still. 

The Spanish woman speaks for Spain, for her butchered love the 
wife — 

To teU you, that an hour is all my vintage leaves of life.” 

I cannot paint the many forms by wild despair put on, 

Nor count the crowded brave who sleep under a single stone; 

I can bnt tell you, how before that horrid hour went by, 

I saw the murderess beneath the self-avengers die; — 

But though upon her wrenched limbs they leapt like beasts of prey, 
And with fierce hands as madmen tore the quivering life away^^ 
Triumphant hate, and joyous scorn, without a trace of pain, 

Burned to the last, hke sullen stars, in that haughty eye of Spam. 

{By permission of Messrs Macnvillan, ) 

AN HNBEHEAESED EFFECT. 

tTfai* nttte arousing incident used to be related by the well-!known actor, Mr E A. 
Sotibem, wbo was bom in 1830 and died in 1881 He was educated for the church, 
Imt the stage was more to bia taste Sothem played many leading parts, but his 
great success was achieved as Lord Dundreary m Tom Taylor’s play of the 
“Aroexiean Cou^n,"*! 

I thi nk that one of the most reckless aflairs with which I have ever 
to do oceurred at the house of a friend of mine who was himself 
fond of a joke, and had at home abundant opportunity for the 
making of one. A regiment had just arrived from the Crimean war, 
azkd was forwarded to Glasgow to be quartered there ACy friend 
adced the officers to dine immediately after their arrival, although 
he was a stranger to them all except by reputation He invited me 
to go with him, remarking: “Now, Ned, let us have soipo fun;” 
aA:sf we at concocted a plan. I knew fiia residence very welb 
and co«ild do anything I pleased in it. "With hi« leave I sent for a 
siscsai&>mMon and told him to ascertain where the fine from the fire- 
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grate made its exit on the roof, as I wanted him that night, during 
the dinner, to call dowti the chimney in answer to any question I 
Slight ask. My friend, the host, meanwhile, was to introduce me 
to his guSsts as a celebrated American ventriloquist who was about 
to appear in Ix>ndon, and was acknowledged to be the most extra- 
ordinary artist of the kind in the world. While the meal was going 
on. Colonel Blank, a very aristocratic old man, gradually began to 
throw out suggestions and to lead conversation in the direction of 
ventnloquial subjects. I, of course, pretended to be very bashful, 
and to avoid any allusion to the theme. After much solicitation, 
however, I consented to speak, as he said, only two or three words. 
Mark you, I had timed the experiment so that it should be exactly 
eight o’clock, or within a few minutes of it, when I knew that my 
mason would be keeping his engagement at the other end of the 
chimney. Going to the fireplace, I shouted at the top of my voice — 
for it was a deuced long way up — Are you there I’’ but there was 
response. I came to the conclusion that as by this time it was 
raining very hard, the stone-mason had got sick of the whole busi- 
ness, and left roof. Imagine my surprise when, in eight or ten 
seconds afterwards, just as I had turned and was going to tell the 
colomel that my failure was due entirely to an ulcerated sore throat, 
a "^eep voice was heard hallooing down the fine. ‘‘I don’t hear a 
word I” The colonel, officers, and all the guests looked perfectly 
staggered- I immediately took advantage of the situation, and re- 
marked : “ There, you see how badly I did ! You notice what a 
guttural tone there was in my voice;” but they all crowded round 
me, and said it was the most extraordinary thing they ever heard in 
their lives, and begged me to repeat the experiment. I had previously 
made the arrangement with the mason that when I said Good-bye 1 ” 
three times he would understand that I required him no more. I 
therefore shouted out ^‘Good-bye I” three times, and, getting no 
response, concluded that he had gone, and thought no more about 
the matter. About an hour after this the colonel was leaning against 
the mantel-piece, smoking a cigar, when he turned to me — I was 
on the opposite side of the room — and said : ‘‘ Colonel Slayter” (by 
which name I had been introduced to the company), have no 
hesitation in saying that you are the most extraordinary ventriloquist 
alive. !Now, m my own little way I occasionally try to amuse my 
children in the same manner, but it is really absurd, after the 
wonderful effect you have produced, to give you an illustration here; 
still, I will try. For instance, when at lK«ne I Bometimes put my 
head up the diinmey and shout: ‘ Axe you coming down V ” and the 
cm) X 
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old gentleman accompanied the action to the words. J" udge of oxir 
utter amazement when a yell was heard in the c himn ey: ‘‘ Oh, go to 
the devil I I have had enough of this.’^ It so happened that I was 
chatting with a number of the officers at the moment, and ^he colonel 
almost reeled up against “the table in his astonishment at such an 
unexpected reply. Everybody looked at him as if for an explanation. 
Taking in the si'tuation quickly, and carelessly stepping forward, I 
said: ‘‘There, gentlemen, that is my last effort. I am suffering so 
much from bronchial affection that you must really excuse me from 
any farther exhibition,^^ One and all of them gathered around me 
and again wrung my hands, expressing their amazement at the high 
art I had evinced, and promising me a magnificent reception when- 
ever I shonld appear m pubhc. It was as much as I could do to 
preserve a serious face. The joke was too good to keep long, and m 
a little while afterwards, in the course of conversation, the host said: 
the way, Sothem, do you remember So-and-so?” 

‘‘What I” said all the officers, looking up; “Sothem? I thought 
this was Colonel Slayter?” 

“Oh, no,” replied my friend, “thath Xiord Dundreary.” 

Hiat was my first and last experience as a ventriloquist. 

EimOPEAH GUIDES. 

NAKJBtATTVK.— CoUoqiiiaL nocTOB. — ^Impassiye ; at times assumption of indignation 
and aatonishtment. Use double eyeglass wbeu reading ** The Doctor,” to give pro- 
minence to the character. Gtjxdk — ^Excited throughout, mingled with, tone of 
bewUdexment and ecstatic adnuratian. 

European guides know about enough English to tangle everything 
up so that a man can make neither head nor tail of it. They know 
their story by heart, — ^the history of every statue, painting, cathedral, 
or other wonder they show you. They know it and tell it as a par- 
rot would ; and if you interrupt, and throw them off the track, they 
have to go back and begin over again. All their lives long they are 
employed in showing strange things to foreigners and listening to 
their bursts of admiration. 

It is human nattire to take delight in excitmg admiration. It is 
what prompts children to say “smart” things, and do absurd ones, 
and in other ways “ show off” when company is present. It is what 
makes gossipis turn out in rain and storm to go and be the first to 
t^ a atarthng bit of news. TTiink, then, what a passion it becomes 
with a guide, whose privilege it is every day to show to strangers 
wonders that ^irow them into perfect ecstasies of admiration 1 He 
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gets so tlmt he cotild not by any possibility' live in a soberer atmos- 
phere. 

» After we discovered this we nether went into ecstasies any more, — 
we never admired anything, — we never showed any but impassible 
faces and stupid indifference in the presence of the sublimest won- 
ders a guide had to display. We had found their weak point. We 
have made good use of it ever since. We have made some of those 
people savage at times, but we have never loot our serenity. 

The doctor asks the questions generally, because he can keep his 
countenance, and look more like an inspired idiot, and throw more 
imbecility into the tone of his voice than any man that lives. It 
comes natural to him. 

The guides in Genoa are delighted to secure an American party, 
because Americans wonder so much, and deal so much in sentiment 
and emotion before any relic of Columbus. Our guide there fidgeted 
about as if he had swallowed a spring mattress. He was full of ani- 
lilktion, — full of impatience. He said — 

Come wis me, genteelmen I — come I I show you ze letter writing 
by Christopher X^lombo 1 — write it himself 1 — write it wis his own 
hand I — come ! ” 

Hfil^took us to the municipal palace. After much impressive 
farubling of keys and opening of locks, the stamed and ag^ docu- 
ment was spread before tts. The guldens eyes sparkled. He danced 
about us and tapped the parchment with his finger — 

What I tell you, genteelmen ! Is it not so ? See I handwriting 
of Christopher Colombo 1 — ^write it himself ! ” 

We looked indifferent, — unconcerned The doctor examined the 
document very deliberately, during a painful pause. Then he said, 
without any show of interest, — 

** Ah, — Ferguson, — what — ^what did you say was the name of the 
party who wrote this?” 

“ Christopher Colombo t ze great Christopher Colombo I” 

Another deliberate examination. 

“Ah, — did he write it himself, or — or howl” 

“He write it himself ! — Christopher Colombo I his own hand 
writing, write by himself ! ” 

Then the doctor laid the document down and said, — 

“ Why, I have seen boys in America only fourteen years old that 
could write better than that.” 

“ But zis is ze gr^t Christo — ^ 

“ I don't care who it isl It’s fihe worst wiiiing I ever saw. Now 
you mustn't think you can impose on us because we are strangers. 
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We are not fools by a good deaL If you have got any specimens ^ 
penmanship of Teal merit, trot them out ! — and if you haven’t, drive 
on!’’ 

We drove on. The guide was considerably shaken up, but he 
made one more venture. He had something which he thought would 
overcome us. He said, — 

**Ah, genteehnen, you come wis mel I show you beautiful, oh, 
magnifi cent bust Christopher Colombo I — splendid, grand, magui- 
ficent I” 

He brought us before the beautiful bust, — for it was beautiful, 

and sprang back and struck an attitude, — 

^ Ah, look, genteehnen ! beautiful, grand, — bust Christopher Co- 
lombo I — beautiful bust, beautiful pedestal * ” 

The doctor put up h^ eyeglass, — ^procured for such occasions. — 

** Ah, — ^what did you say this gentleman’s name was?’’ 

" Christopher Colombo I ze great Christopher Colombo ! ” 
“Oixistopher Colombo, — ^the great Christopher Colombo. W£3, 
what did ke doV^ 

" Discover America ! — discover America i” 

^ Discover America. Ho, — ^that statement will hardly wash. We 
are jtMrb from America ourselves. We heard nothing about it? We 
heard nothing about it. Christopher Colombo, — pleasant name- —is 
—is he dead?’’ 

“ O, corpo di Baccho ! — ^three hundred year 1 ” 

"What did he die of?’’ 

"I do not know. I cannot telL” 

“Small-pox, think?” 

“I do not know, genteelmen^ — I do not know what he die of.” 
“Measles, likely?” 

“ Maybe— maybe* I do not know — I think he die of somethings.’’ 
“Parents living?” 

“ Im-poeseeble 1” 

“ Ahr—which is the bust and which is the pedestal?” 

“ ze bast — zis 2 » pedestal ! ” 

“Ah, I see, I — happy combination — ^very happy combination 
ii^eed. Is — is this the first time this gentleman was ever on a 
bust?” 

He Imd reserved what he conmdered to be bis greatest wonder till 
ti» last — a royal Egyptian mummy, the best preserved in the world, 
pedbape^ He took us there. 

“ See, gmtedmeii 1 — ^Mummy I Mummy 1 ’ 

The «y^aes came up as calmly, as deliberately as ever. 
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** AJb, — Ferguson — did I understand you to say the gentle- 
man’s name was?’^ 

Name got no name ! Mummy I ” 

**Tes, y^ Bom here?” 

“ No. ^Ch/piian mummy.” 

** Ah, just so. Frenchman, I presume ? ” 

“ No ! — not Frenchman, not Boman ! — bom in Egypta I ” 

*‘Bom in Egypta. Never heard of Egypta before. Foreign 
locality, likely. Mummy, mummy. How calm he is, how self- 
possessed ! Is — ah! — is he dead ?” 

“Ol been dead three thousan’ year I” 

The doctor turned on him savagely: — 

" Here, now, what do you mean by such conduct as this? Flaying 
us for Chinamen because we are strangers trying to learn 1 Trying 
to impose your vile second-hand carcases on us/ Thunder and light- 
EL^g \ I’ve a notion to — to — ” 

Our Homan Ferguson is the moat patient, unsuspecting, long-suf- 
fering subject we have had yet. We shall be sorry to part with him. 
We have enjoyed his society very much. We trust he has enjoyed 
ours, but we are harassed with doubts. — Mark Twairu 

THE SINGING OF THE MAGNIFICAT. 

(By hiTid p^rmtaston qf Messrs Xjongmans, Oreen ik Ckty, 

In midst of wide green pasture lands, cut through 
By lines of alders bordering deep-banked streams, 

Where bulrushes and yellow iris grew, 

And rest, and peace, and all the flower of dreams, 

The abbey stood : — so still, it seemed a part 
Of the marsh country’s almost pulseless heart 

And all the villages and hamlets near 

Knew the monk’s wealth, and how that wealth was spent. 

In tribulation, sickness, want, or fear, 

First to the abbey all the peasants went. 

Certain to find a welcome, and to be 
Helped in the hour of their extremity. 

The monks in such good works were always glad. 

Yet all men must have sorrows of their own. 

And so a bitter grief the good monks had, 

Nor mourned for others’ heavmess alone. 

This was the secret of their sorrowing. 

That not a brother in the house could sing. 
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Was it the damp air from the lovely rrxarsh. 

Or strain of scarcely intermitted prayer. 

That made their voices, when they sang, as harsh 
As any frog’s that croaTcs in evening air ; 

That marred the chapel’s peace, and seemed to scare 
The rapt devotion lingering in the air ? 

The brothers prayed, with penance and with tears. 
That God wonld let them give some little part 
Out, for the solace of their own sad ears, 

all the music crowded in their heart. 

!Bat nature and the marsh-air had their way. 

And still they sang more vilely every day- 

And all their prayers and fasts availing not 

To give them voices sweet (their soul’s desire). 

The ahhot said, Gifts BEe did not allot 
God at our hands will not again require. 

The love He gives us He will ask again 
In love to Him and to our fellow-men. 

** Braise H i m we must, and since we cannot praise 
As we would choose, we praise Hi m as we can. 

In heaven we shall he taught the angels’ ways 
Of singing — ^we ajfford to wait a span. 

In singing and in toil do ye your best, 

God win adjust the balance — do the rest.^ 

Hat one good brother, anxious to remove 

This, the reproadh now laid on them so long, 
Hejected counsel and for very love 

Besought a monk skilled in the art of song 
To come to thesot — his cloister far to leave, 

Ar^ fl i ng Hagnihcat on Ohristrnas Eve. 

So when each Tbcrcwn monk duly sought hi« place, 
two and two slow j^tcing to the choir. 

Shrined in his dark oak stall the strange monk’s face 
Shone with a li^t as of devotion’s jSre. 

Gkx>d, youn^ and fair, his seemed a form wherein 
Bore beauty left no room at all for sin. 

And when the time for singing it had come, 
liagnilicat I — face raibed and voice he sang r 
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Kacli in bis stall the monks stood glad and dumb. 

As through the ctiancels dusk his voice outrang 
clear, and perfect — as the thrushes sing 
Their first impulsive welcome of the spring, 

An d as the voice rose higher and more sweet, 

The abbot said, ** Xiord, hast Thou heard us grieve. 
And sent an angel from beside Thj feet 
To sing IWLagnificat on Christmas Eve; 

To ease our ache of soul and let us see 

How we some day shall sing in heaven to Theel” 

That night the abbot, lying on his bed, 

A sudden flood of radiance on him fell, 

Poured firom the crucifix above his head. 

And cast a stream of light across bis cell. 

Where, in the fullest fervor of the light 
A n angel stood, glittering and great and white. 

The angel spoke; his voice was low and sweet 
As the »ea^s murmur on the low-lymg shor^ 

Or whisper of the wind in ripened wheat; 

Brother,^ he said, ** the God we both adore 
Has sent me down to ask — Is all not right? 

Why was Magnificat not sung to-night 

Tranced in the joy the angel^s presence brought 
The abbot answered, ‘‘All these weary years 
We have sung our best, but always have we thought. 
Our voices were unworthy heaVnly ears. 

A nd so, to-night, we found a clearer tongue. 

And by it the Magnificat was sung/' 

The angel answered, “ All these happy years 
In heaVn has yonr Magnificat been heard; 

This night alone the angel's listening ears 
Of all its music caught no single word- 
Say, who is he whose goodness is not strong 
Enough to bear the burden of this song?” 

The abbot named his name ; “ Ah ^ why,” he cried, 
“Have angels heard not what we found so dear?** 
“Only pure hearts,” the angePs voice replied, 

“ Can carry human songs up to His ear; 

To-night in heav^ was missed the sweetest praise 
That ever rises from earth's mud-stained maze. 
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^Tiie monk wlio sang Magnificat is filled^ 

Witli lust of praise and with, hypocrisy; 

He sings for earth, in heaVn his notes are stilled 
By mnfiiing weight of deadening vanity; 

His heart is chained to earth, and cannot hear 
TTift singing higher than the listening air* 

^ EVom purest hearts most perfect mnsic springs. 

And while yon monmed yonr voices were not sweet, — 
Marred by the accident of earthly thin gs, — 

In heaVn, Ckd listening, judged yonr song complete; 

The sweetest of earth’s music came £rom you. 

The music of a noble life and true.” — E» Nesbitt. 


ON THE BEACH. 

BT a PB-XV^ATB tutor. 

(By kind pemvtasion of Messrs George BeU dc Son, Ziofrion.} 

When the young Augustus Edward 
Has reluctantly gone bedward 
(He^s the urcbin I am privileged to teach), 

Erom my left-hand waistcoat pocket 
I extract a batter’d locket 
And I commune with it, walkmg on the beach* 

I had often yearn’d for something 
lhat would love me, e’en a dumb thing; 

But scufii happiness seem’d always out of reach: 
Xattle boys are off like arrows 
With their little spades and barrows. 

When they see me bearing down upon the beach ; 

And although I’m rather handsome. 

Tiny babes, when I would dance ^em 
On my arm, set up so horrible a screech 
That I jfitch them to their nurses 
Wiih (I fear me) muttered curses. 

And resume my hxcuhrations on the beach. 

And the ra3t)bita won’t come nigh me. 

And the guQs observe and fly me, 
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And I doubt, upKjp my honour, if a leech 
Vrould stick on me as on others; 

And I know if I had brothers 
They would cut me when we met upon the beach. 

So at last I bought this trinket, 

JF*or (although I love to think it) 

^wasn^t ffw&Th me, with a pretty little speech: 

No ! I bought it of a pedlar. 

Brown and wizened as a medlar. 

Who was hawking odds and ends about the beach. 

But IVe managed, very nearly. 

To believe that I was dearly 
Xioved by Somebody, who (blushing like a peach) 
Flung it o’er me saying, Wear it 
For my ^ike” — and I declare, it 
Seldom strikes me that I bought it on the beach 

I can see myself revealing 
Unsnspected depths of feeling. 

As, in tones that half upbraid and half beseech, 

I aver with what delight I 

Would give anything — my right eye — 

For a souvenir of our stroll upon the beach 

O I that eye that never glistened 
And that voice to which IVe listened 
But in fancy, how I dote upon them each I 
How regardless what o’clock it 
Is, I pore upon that locket 
Which does not contain her portrait, on the beach I 

As if something were inside it 
I laboriously hide it, 

And a rather pretty sermon you might preach 
Upon Fantasy, selecting 
For your instance” the affecting 
Tale of me and my proceedings on the beach 

I depict her, ah, how charm in g 1 
I portray myself alarming 

Her by swearing I would “ mount the deadly breach," 
Or engage In any scrimmage 
For a glimpse of her sweet image^ 

Or her shadow, or her footprint on the beach 
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And Pm ever, ever seeing 
My imaginary Being, 

And Fd rather that my marrovr-hones should bleach' 

In the winds, than that a cruel 

Bate should snatch from me the jewel, — 

Which I bought for one and sixpence on the beach. 

— (X S, CcUverley* 


AJ^ AWKWABB FIX. 

(From **A Tramp Abroad,** by Mark Ttoatn By Tcind permission of 
Messrs Chatto & Windiis ) 

“ There is an American party.” 

Harris said — 

** Yes, but name the State,” 

I named one State, Harris named another. We agreed upon on|^ 
thing, however, that the young girl with the party was very beau- 
tiful, and very tastefully dressed. But we disagreed as to her age. 

I said she was eighteen, Harris said she was twenty. The dispute 
between us waxed warm and I finally said, with a pretence of being 
in earnest — 

^ Well, there is one way to settle the matter — ^I will go and ask 
her.” 

Harris said, sarcastically, Certainly, that is the thing to do. All 
you need to do is to use the common formula over here : go and say, 

* Pm an American P Of course she will be glad to see you ” 

I said, ** I was only talking — didn^t intend to approach her, but 
1 you do not know what an intrepid person I am. I am not 
abraid of any woman that walks, I will go and speak: to this young 
gixL” 

The thing I had in my mind was not difficult. I meant to address 
hear in the most reEpectful way and ask her to pardon me if her 
strong resemblance to a former acquamtance of mine was deceiving 
me ; and, wl^n she ehould reply that the name I mentioned was 
not the name die bore, I meant to beg pardon again, most respect- 
fully, and retire. Hiere would be no harm done. I walked to her 
tabie^ bowed to the gentleman, then turned to her, and was about 
to begin my little speech when tahe exclaimed — 

“ I iaveatr I wasn^ mistaken — I told J ohn it was you 1 John said 
it probably wasn't, but I knew I was right. I said you would 
recognoao me presently aisi ccsme over ; and I’m glad yon did, for I 
i ti flii tldn ffc havis felt mudi flattered if you had gone out of this room 
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without recognizing Sit down, sit down — how odd it is — you 

are the last person I was ever expecting to see againu” 

This a stui>efying surprise. It took iny wits clear away for 
an instant* However we shook hands cordially all round, and I sat 
down- But truly this was the tightest place I ever was in. I 
seemed to vaguely remember the girPs face now, but I had no idea 
where I had seen it before, or what name belonged with it. I 
immediately tried to get up a diversion about Swiss sceneiy, to 
keep her from launching into topics that might betray that I did 
not know her; but it was of no use, she went right along upon 
matters which interested her more. 

“ O dear, what a night that wajs, when the sea wajdied the forward 
boats away,— do you remember 

« O, dcm’i I r said I,— but I didn't- 

** And don^t you remember how frightened poor Mary was, and 
Jljow she cried 1 ” 

** Indeed I do said I. ^ 3>ear me, how it all comes back ! ” 

I fervently wished it would come back, — but my memory was a 
blank. The wise way would have been to frankly own up ; but I 
could not bring myself to do that, after the young girl had praised 
me so for recognizing her; so I went on, deeper and deeper into the 
mire, hoping for a chance clue, but never getting one. The Unre- 
cognizable continued, with vivacity,^ — 

Bo you know, George married IMary, after all?” 

Why, no ! Bid he ? ” 

‘‘Indeed he did. He said he did not believe she was half as 
much to blame as her father was, and I thought he was right. 
Bidn^t you?” 

“Of course he was. It was a perfectly plain case. I always 
sand so.” 

“ Why, no you didn't ! — at least that summer.” 

“O, no, not that summer. Ho, you are perfectly right about 
that. It was the following winter that I said it.” 

“ Well, as it turned out, Mary was not in the least to blame, — it 
was all her father's fault, — at least his and old Barley’s.” 

It was necessary to say something, — so I said — 

“ I always regarded Barley as a troublesome old thing. 

“ So he was, but then they always had a great affection for him, 
although he had so many eccentricities. You remember that when 
the weather was the least cold he would try to come into the house.” 

I was rather afraid to proceed. Evidently Barley was not a m a n , 
— he must be some other kind of a nim al, — ^possibly a dog, maybe an 
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elephant. However, tails are common to allranimals, so I ventured 
to say, — 

** And what a tail he had. ^ 

“ One/ He had a thousand I 

This was bewildering. I did not quite know what to say, so I 
only said, — 

Yes, he teas rather well fixed in the matter of tails.” 

For a negro, and a crazy one at that, I should say he was,” said 

she. 

It was getting pretty sultry for me. I said to myself, “Is it 
possible she is going to stop there, and wait for me to speak ? If 
she does the conversation is blocked, A negro with a thousand tails 
is a topic which a person cannot talk upon fluently and instructively 
without more or less preparation.” 

But here, to my gratitude, she interrupted my thought by saying — 
“Yes, when it came to tales of Ms crazy woes there was simpl;j|^ 
no end to them if anybody would listen. They were always kind 
to him, becaxxse he had saved Tom’s life years before. You remem- 
ber Toml” 

“ O, perfectly. Fme fellow he was, too ” 

“ Yes, he was. And what a pretty little thing his child was 1 ” 

“ You may well say that. I never saw a prettier child.” 

“I used to delight to pet it and dandle it and play with it.” 

“So did I.” 

“You named it. What taas that name? I can’t call it to mind.” 
It appeared to me that the ice was getting pretty thin here. I 
would have given something to know what the child’s sex was 
However, 1 had the good luck to think of a name that would fit 
either sex, — so I brought it out, — 

“ I named it Frances.” 

“ From a relative, I suppose? Bnt you named the one that died* 
tocy — one that I never saw What did you call that one?” 

I was out nentral names, hnt as the child was dead and she 
had never seen it, I thonght I might risk a name for it and trust to 
hxk. Therefore I said — 

“ I called that one Thomas Henry.” 

She said, munngly, — 

** That is very singular . . . very singular.” 

I sat fitiH axid let the cold sweat run down. I was in a good deal 
trouhley hut I believed I could worry through if she wouldn’t 
Siic me to name any more children. She was still ruminating over 
that last dbiM^ title, hut presently she said,^ — 
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I have always been sorry you were away at the time, — I would 
have had you name child.” 

“ Tot^ child 1 Are you married?^* 

^ I have been married thirteen years.” 

“Christened, you mean.” 

“ No, married. The youth by your side is my sou.” 

“ It seems incredible, — even impossible. I do not mean any barm 
by it, but would you mind telling me if you are any over eighteen 1 
— that is to say, will you tell me how old you are?'’ 

“ I was just mneteen the day of the storm we were talking about. 
That was my birthday.” 

That did not help matters much, as I did not know the date of 
the storm. I tried to think of some non-committal thing to say, to 
render my poverty in the matter of reminiscences as little noticeable 
as possible, when the girl slipped m ahead of me and said, — 

“How I have enjoyed this talk over those happy old times, — 
^Haven’t you ? ” 

“ I never liave spent such a half -hour in all my life before ! ” said 
I, with emotion. I was holily grateful to be through with the 
ordeal, and was about to make my good-byes and get out, when the 
giii said — 

But there is one thing that is ever so puzzling to me.” 

' “Why, what is that?” 

“ That dead child’s name. What did you say it was?” 

Here was another balmy place to be in. I had forgotten the child’s 
name; I hadn’t imagined it would be needed again. However, I 
had to pretend to know, an 3 ^ay, so I said — 

“Joseph William ” 

The youth at my side corrected me, and said — 

“ No, — Thomas Henry.” 

I thanked him, — in words, — and said, with trepidation, — 

yes, — I was thinking of another child that I named, — I have 
named a great many, and 1 get them confused, — this one taa$ named 
Henry Thompson ” 

“Thomas Henry,” calmly interposed the boy. 

I thanked him again, — strictly in words, — and stammered out — 

“ Thomas Henry, — ^yes, Thomas Henry was the poor child’s name. 
I named him for Thomas, — er, — Thomas Carlyle, tbe great author, 
you know, — and Henry— er,—€r, Henry TTIL The parents were 
very grateful to have a child named Thomas Henry.” 

“ That makes it more singular than ever,” murmured my beautiful 
friend. 
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** Does it? why?” 

** Because when the parents speak of that vjhild now, they always 
call it Susan Amelia.” 

That spiked my gxm- I could not say anything. I was entirely 
out of verbal obliquities; to go further would be to lie, and that I 
would not do; so I simply sat still and suffered. Presently the 
enemy laughed a happy laugh and said, — 

I have enjoyed this talk over old times, but you have not. I 
saw very soon that you were only pretendmg to know me, and so as 
I had wasted a compliment on you at the beginning, I made up my 
min d to punish yovu And I have succeeded pretty well I was 
glad to see tibat you knew George and Tom and Darley, for I had 
never heard of tiiem before, and therefore could not be sure that 
you had ; and I was glad to learn the names of those imaginaiy 
children, too. One can get quite a fund of information out of you 
if cHie goes at it cleverly- Mary and the storm, and the sweeping 
away of the forward boats, were facts — all the rest was fiction 

Mjaxj was my sister^ her full name was Mary JV^ow do you 

remember me?” 

Yes,” I said, *^1 do remember you now; and you are as hard- 
hearted as you were thirteen years ago in that ship, else you 
wouldn^t have punished me so,” 

■When I went back to Harris I said — 

^ Now you see what a person with talent and address can do.” 

** Bxcuse me, I see what a person of colossal ignorance and sim- 
plicity can do. The idea of your going and mtrudmg on a party of 
strangers that way, and talking for half an hour; why, I never 
heard of a man in his right mind doing such a thing before. What 
did you say to them?” 

" I never said any harm. I merely asked the girl what her name 
was.” 

" I don^ doubt it. Upon my word I don't. I tbink you were 
capable of it. It was stupid in me to let you go over there and 
make such an exhibition of yourself. What will those people think 
of us I But how did you say it? — mean the manner of it. I hope 
you were not abrupt.’^ 

No, I was careful about that. I said, * My friend and I would 
like to know what your name is, if you don't mind.' ” 

“ No, that was not abrupt. There is a polish about it that does 
you infinite credit. And I am glad you put me in; that was a 
delicate attention which I appreciate at its full value. ‘What did 
she do?” 
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She didn't do anything in particnlar. She told me her name.*' 

“ Simply told you hef name. J>o you mean to say she did not 
show any^surprise?'^ 

** Well, now I come to think, she did show something; maybe it 
was surprise; I hadn't thought of that, — I took it for gratifica- 
tion.” 

undoubtedly you were right; it must have been gratification; 
it could not be otherwise than gratiifying to be assaulted ly a 
stranger with such a question as that- Then what did you do?” 

** I offered my hand, and the party gave me a shake. They all 
seemed glad to see me, as far as I could judge.” 

** And do you know, I believe they were. I think they said to 
themselves, ^ Doubtless this curiosity has got away from his keeper 
— let us amuse ourselves with him. What else did you do? What 
did you talk about?” 

“ Well, I asked the girl how old she was.” 

CTndoubtedly. Your delicacy is beyond praise. Go on, go on, — 
don't mind my apparent miseiy. Go on, she told you her age?” 

“ Yes, she told me her age, and all about her mother, and her 
grandmother, and her other relations, and all about herself.” 

“Did she volunteer these statistics?” 

“ No, not exactly that. I asked the questions, and she answered 
them.” 

“ This is a wretched business. Are they going to stay here long?” 

“No, they leave before noon.” 

“ There is one man who is deeply grateful for that. How did you 
find out? You asked, I suppose?” 

“No, at first I inquired into their plans in a general way, and 
they said they were going to be here a week, and make trips round 
about ; but toward the end of the interview, when I said you and I 
would tour around with them with pleasure, and offered to bring 
you over and introduce you, they hesitated a little, and asked if you 
were from the same establishment that I was. I said you were, 
and then they said they had tdianged their mind, and considered 
it necessary to start at once.” 

“ Ah me, you struck the summit ! You struck the loftiest altitade 
of stupidity that human effort has ever reached. They wanted to 
know if I was from the same ‘establishment' that you hail from, 
did they? What did they mean by ‘ establishment? * ” 

“ I don't know; it never occurred to me to ask.” 

“Well, J know. They meant an asylum — ^an idiot asylum, do 
you understand? So they do think there'b a pair of us, after alL” 
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THE PRIDE OE BA.TT;^RY H 

SontH MoraitsLin towering oxi our righ.t ; 

Ear ofif tb.e nver lay; 

And over on tiie wooded lieigh.1} 

'W'e hield th.eir lines at bay. 

At last tbe muttering guns were still, 

Th.e day died slow and wan; 

And wbile tbe gunners filled tbeir pipes 
Tbe sergeant's yams began, 

■When, as the wind a moment blew 
Aside tbe fragrant fiood 

Our brierwoods laised, witbin our view 
A little maiden stood, 

A tiny tot of six or seven, 

Erom fireside fresb sbe seemed. 

(Of sucb a little one in beaven 
One soldier often dreamed ) 

And, as we stared, ber little band 
'VV^ent to ber curly bead 

In grave salute. “And wbo are you?” 

At length tbe sergeant said, 

“And where’s your borne 2” be growled again, 
Sbe lisped out, Wbo is me ? 

Why, don’t you know? I’m bttle Jane, 

Tbe pride of Eattery H, 

“I5£y borne? WTiy, that was burned away. 
And pa and ma are dead ; 

And so I ride tbe guns all day 
Along with Sergeant bled. 

“And Pve a drum that’s not a toy, 

A cap with feathers, too; 

And I mar ch beside tbe drummer-boy 
On Sundays at review. 

“Hut now our ’bacca’s all give out. 

The men can’t have their smoke. 

And so they’re cross; why, even I^ed 
Won’t play with me and joke. 
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•*And tke big oolonel said to-daj- — 

I iiai>e to hdBtr him swear — 

He’d give a leg for a good pipe 
lliike the Yank had, over there, 

*And so I thought, when beat the dram 
A nd the big guns were still, 

I’d creep beneath the tent, and come 
Out here across the hill, 

**And beg, good Mister Yankee men. 
You’d give me some ‘iione Jack.* 
Please do. W hen we get some agaixu 
I’ll surely bring it back- 

•‘Indeed I will; for Ned, says he — 

‘HI do what I say. 

I’ll be a general yet, maybe. 

And nde a prancing bay.”* 

We brimmed her tiny apron o’er. 

You 'Should have heard her laugh. 

As each man from his scanty store 
Shook out a generous half. 

To kiss the little mouth stooped down 
A score of grimy men. 

Until the sergeant’s husky voice 
Said, “ ’Tention, sqijtad I ” and then 

We gave her escort, till good-night 
The pretty waif we hid, 

Ajid watched her toddle out of sight — 
Or else ’twas tears that hid 

The tiny form ; nor turned about 
A man, nor spoke a word. 

Till, after a while, a far hoarse shout 
Upon the wind we heard. 

We sent it back, then cast sad eyes 
Upon the scene around. 

A baby’s hand had touched the ties 
That brothers once had bound. 

That’s all — save when the dawn awoke 
Again the work of hell. 
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through, the snllen clouds of smoke 
The screaming missiles fell, ^ 

Our general often rubbed, his glass, 

A n d marvelled much to see 
Not a single shell that whole day fell 

In. the camp of [Battery B. — S- OcLas<tw€ty^ 

TBDB i>.^Jsn)Y ftfth:, 

•Twas the time of the working men’s great strike^ 
*When all the land stood still 
j^t the sudden roar from the hungry mouths 
That labour could not fill; 

When the thunder of the railroad ceased, 

And startled towns could spy 
Al hundred bla 2 ang factories 
[Fainting each midnight sky. 

Through Fhiladelphia’s surging streets 
Marched the brown ranks of toil. 

The grimy legions of the shops. 

The tillers of the soil; 

“White-faced militia-men looked on. 

While women shrank with dread; 

TSvas muscle against money then — 

’Twas rich^ against bread. 

Once, as the mighty mob tramped on 
A. carnage stopped the way. 

Upon the silken seat of which 
A. young patriman lay. 

And as, with haughty glance he swept 
AJLong the jeering crowd, 

A. white-haired blacksmith in the ranks 
Took off his cap and bowed. 

That night the Xiaboxix [L«eague was met. 

And soon the chairman said: 

**There hides a d^udas in our midst; 

One man who bows his head. 

Who boat^ the coward’s servile knee 
When capital roHs by." 

**I>ocwn with him 1 TCill the tzaitor cor 
Bang out the savage cry. 
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XJp rose the "blacksmitli, then, axid held 
jErect hia headT of grsuy — 

“I am no traitor, thongh I bowed 
To a rich man's son. to-day; 

And though you kill me as I stand — 

As hke ye mean to do — 

I want to tell you a story short. 

And I ask you'll hear me through, 

"1 was one of those who enlisted first. 

The old fiag to defend ; 

"With Pope and TTalTeck, with * Mac' and Qrant^ 
I followed to the end; 

And 'twas somewhere down on the Jtapidan, 
When the Union cause looked drear. 

That a regiment of rich young bloods 
Game down to us from here. 

Their uniforms were by tailors cut. 

They jjrought hampers of good wine; 

And every squad had a nigger, too. 

To keep their boots in shine; 

They'd nought to say to us dusty ‘ vets,* 

And through the whole brigade, 

"We called them the kid-gloved X>andy !ETfth 
When we passed them on parade. 

they were sent to hold a fort 
The Hebs tried hard to take, 

'Twas the key of all our line, which naught 
While it held out could break: 

But a fearful fight we lost just then, — 

The reserve came up too late; 

And on that fort, and the I>andy Fifth, 

Hung the whole division's fate. 

*^Three times we tried to take them aid. 

And each tune back we fell. 

Though once we could hear the fort's fetr guns 
Boom like a funeral knell; 

Till at length JToe Hooker's corps came up. 

An* then straight through we broke; 

How we cheered as we saw those dandy coats 
Still back of the drifting smoke I 
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*^With tlie bands in front and our colours spread 
We swarmed up the parapet, — ^ 

But the sight that silenced our welcome shout 
I shall never in life forget. 

Four days before had their water gone — 

They had dreaded that the most — 

The next their last scant ration went. 

And each man looked a ghost, 

** Aa he stood, gaunt-eyed, behind his gun, 

XAke a cnppled stag at bay, 

And watched starvation — ^though not defeat — 

Draw nearer eveiy- day. 

Of all the Fifth, not four-score men 
Could in their places stand. 

And their white hps told a fearful tale. 

As we grasped each bloodless hand. 

“The rest in 1h.e stupor of famine lay. 

Save here and there a few 
In death sat rigid against the guns, — 

Grim sentinels in blue; 

And their Ool’nel, Ae could not speak or stir, 

But we saw his proud eye thrill 
As he simply glanced to the shot-scarred staff 
Where the old flag floated still 1 

“Now, I hate the tyrants who grind us down. 

While the wolf snarls at our door. 

And the men whoVe risen from us — to laugh 
At the misery of the poor; 

Bat I tell you, mates, while this weak old hand 
I have left the strength to lift, 

It win toudbi my cap to the proudest swell 

Who fought in the I>andy Fifth ! — jFl JS. Ga^sancay. 


THB MELANCHOIiY HEN. 

Some talk of melancholy men — 

I^ sure youTL think them (flieerfal when 
I tell you of a lon^y hen. 

Who led a life secluded; 







otheip fowls slie ming-led not; 

BCex fea^tiieired reiatives forgot; 

Slie Btood wliole jhours upon one spot, 

Ajad o^er Ixer sorrows brooded. 

Ser face it was depressed and meeic, 

I^aJLlid were ber grll and beaic, 

TJn wholesome white her plumage; 

Her voice was weab, peevish, and low,— 

The phantom of a brolsieii crow, 

A« if the weight of bitter woe 

She woixid express were too much. 

^Twsls said an egg she never laid 
(And tx*uly said X am aJEraid), 

In fact she was a sad old maid. 

Who lived in destitution. 

The cocks were slighting, proud, and roug^ 
A ro d often called her thin and tough, 

A s if she weren’t sad enough 
"Without such persecution. 

The wondering fowls conversed apart, 
A-roosting on an empty cart — 

Some said it was a brokrai heart 
That drove the creature crazy; 

X*ove unreq^uited was her luck. 

Some hinted with a pitying chuck; 

"While some, with a malicious cluck. 
I^ronounced her only la:^. 

Some gallant roving cock, we're tolct, 

"With arching tail of green and gold. 

And swaggering steps so brave and bold— 

A dainty fowl, and pampered. 

Was once, alas I adored by her 
I'or his tall crest and dauntless spur. 

And shamefully, the fowls aver. 

With her a^Sections tampered. 

If this be true 'twere hard to prove. 

At least, she never told her love — 

A blank is in her history. 
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She loved one spot, we only tnow — 

The dunghill where he used to crow. 

And there she clucked and cackled so; 

She was involved in mystery. 

The fowls would beg of her to feed. 

And, as she was an invalid. 

Would treat her to some nice rape-seed. 

To make a small variety. 

!But ^mid that little friendly pick, 

A grain within her throat would stick. 

And she would leave them, deadly sick 
Of rape-seed and — society. 

Alas ! alas I this mournful hen 
Shall never more lament again; 

One morning she by cruel men. 

To make hen-broth was taken. 

She bowed her head to their decree,*^ 

It was a tearful sight to see 
Such high resolve and constancy. 

In one so all-forsaken. 

And then each melancholy bone 
Into a seething pot was thrown. 

All but the meny-thought alone, 

For she had no such folly; 

And a poetic cock averred — 

(But, mind, you don’t believe his word) 

That hieath the dunghill lie interred 
Her bones so melancholy. 

— W. WiUs. 

BEHXNT> TEDS MASBL 

One qmck glance up at the window, one wave of the gleaming sword, 
One last bright look of devotion from the brave young face she 
adored. 

The slowly retreating bayonets, the street crowd hurrying on. 

All Sts! where just now wras tumult, and she knows that her dar- 
ling’s gone. 

Smiles in the throng of fashion, smiles amid pleasure’s Fair 
(For Guardsmen must do th^ duty, and brave girls never despair 1); 
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Her Icrrelineas all eyes T^tching, her voice dwelling in all ears — 

A.nd then in the hush of daybreak, a cheek, ah, how wet with tears I 

Night in the ice-bound trenches, the ice- wind raving shrill; 

Snow o’er the sullen valley, snow on ihe frowning hill; 

Dark forms motionless lying, as never the living lie, — 

And a young face pale and wasted nptumed to the starlit sky ! 

Smiles in the maze of pleasure, smiles amid fashion’s whirl, 

(Tho’ Guardsmen may die for duty, there’s duty, too, for a girl i) ; 
Splendour, and rank, and riches, a lot ’mid life’s roses cast — 
oidy, one name never mentioned, only, one door never passed I 

Only in winter’s twilight, before the candles are lit. 

And the dhildren with mirth and laughter down from the nurseiy 
fiit; 

JTt the heart a pitiless aching, on the cheek a tear’s dim track. 

For that dead young face in the starlight — ^her darling who never 
came back I — WilliaTn Toynbee^ 


DOW’S FLAT. 

[FrancuB Brete Harte, the author of this poem, was Iwro at Albany, H'ew York, in 
183d He went to California in 1854, and was successively a miner, school teacher, 
express messenger, printer, and editor of a newspai>er In 1869 he became famous 
on the publication of “The Heathen Chinee;” and since then he has written 
numerous poems and stones, dealing chiefly with California. 1 

Dow’s Flat. That’s its name 
And I reckon that you 
Are a stranger 1 The samel 
Well, I thought it was true. 

Few* thar isn’t a man on the liver as can’t spot the place 
at first view- 

It was called after Dow, — 

Which the same was an ass; 

And as to the how 

Thet the thing kem to pass, — 

Jest tie up your hoss to that buckeye, and sit ye down 
here in the grass; 

You see, this ’yer Dow 

Hed the worst kind of luck: 
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He slipped up somelio'w ^ 

On each thing that he struck. 

Why, ef he’d a straddled that fence-rail, the demed thing 
’ed get up and buck. 

He mined on the bar 

Till he couldn’t pay rates; 

He was smashed by a car 

When he tunnelled with Bates; 

And right on the top of his trouble kem his wife and five 
kids from the States. 

It was rough, — mighty rough; 

But the boys they stood by, 

And they brought him the stuff 
For a house, on the sly; 

And the old woman, — ^well, she did washing, and took on 
when no one was nigh. 

But this yer luck of Bow’s 
Was so powerful mean, 

That the spring near his house 
Dried right up on the green; 

And he sunk forty feet down for water, but nary a drop 
to he seen. 

Then the bar petered out, 

And the boys wouldn’t stay; 

And the chills got about, 

And his wife fell away; 

But Bow, in his well, kept a peggin’ m his usual ridxkiloua 
way. 

One day, — ^it was June, — 

And a year ago, jest, — 

This I>ow kem at noon 
To his work like the rest, 

W^ith a shovel and pick on lus shoulder, — and a derringer 
hid in his breast. 

He goes to the well; 

And he stands on the brink. 

And stops for a spell 

Jest to listen and think: 

For sun ia hia eyes (jest like this, sirl), you see, kinder 
made the cobs blink. 



Bis t^o ragged gals 

In the golch were at play. 

And a gownd that was Sal^s 
Kinder flapped on a bay; 

Not much for a man to be leavin*, but his all, — ^as IVe 
heer’d the folks say. 

And — ^That*s a peart hoes 

Thet you^ve got, — ain*t it now! 

What might be her cost? 

Eh? Ohl — Well, then, Dow — 

Iiet^s see, — well, that forty-foot grave wasn^ his, sir, that 
day, anyhow. 

For a blow of his pick 
Sorter caved in the side; 

And he looked, and turned sick. 

Then he trembled and cried. 

For, you the dem cuss had struck — ** Water — Beg 
your parding, young man, there you liedl 

It was gold ^ — in the quartz. 

And it ran all alike; 

And I reckon five oughts 

Was the worth of that strike; 

And that house with the coopilow^s his’n, — ^which the same 
isn^t bad for a Pike. 

Thet*a why it's Dow's Flat; 

And the thing of it is. 

That he kinder got that 

Through sheer contrsunness . 

For 'twas water the demed cuss was seekin', and his luck 
made him certain to miss, 

Thet*s so. Thar's your way 
To the left of yon tree; 

But — a — look h'yur, say? 

Won't you come up to tea? 

No? Well, then the next time you're passin*; and ask after 
Dow. — and thet's me. 
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THE BTJHiDINO OF a SOPHIA. 

[The BeY* Sabine Betring-Gk)Tild, the writer of this poem, was bom at Exeter In 1834 
and educated at Clare College, Cambridge. He la rector of lew-Trenchard, 
a Justice of tiie peace. In Devonshire. Ihiring recent years he has become fainoTa 
as the author of Mehalah^ John Herring, Court Moyalf and other novels.] 

Justinian, Emperor and Augustus, bent 
Upon Byzantium's embellishment, 

TVliilst musing, sudden started up and criea : 

** There is no worthy minster edified 
Under the Euler of earth, sea, and skies. 

The One eternal, and the only wise. 

Great Solomon a temple built of old 
To the Omnipotent, at cost untold. 

Great was his power, but mine must his surpass 
As ruddy gold excels the yellow brass. 

I too a costly church will dedicate, 

To preach God's Majesty and tell my state, 

Then called the Emperor an artist skilled, 

With sense of beauty and proportions filled, 

And said, In Wisdom's name I bid thee btiild. 

Btdld of the best, best ways, and make no spare. 

The coat entire my privy purse shall bear. 

Solomon took gifts of gold, and wood, and stone. 

But I, Justinian, build the Church alone. 

Then go, ye heralds ' forth to square and street. 

With trumpet blare, and everywhere repeat, 

That a great minster shall erected be 
By our august pacific Majesty; 

And bid none reckon in the work to share, 

Fear we ourselves the entire expense will bear." 

And as Justinian lay that night awake, 

Weairy, and waiting for white day to break. 

The thought rose up, "How when this fiesh is dead. 

My soul, by its attendant spirit led. 

Shall hear the angel at the great gate call. 

What ho 1 Justinian com^, magnifical. 

Who to the Eternal Wisdom Uncreate, 

A chixrch did build, endow, and consecrate, 

The like of which by man was never trod : 

Ihen rise^ Justinian I to the r^dm of CkHL** 
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Now <iay and w[^it the workmen btrild. ; apaco 
The church arises^ fall of form axiii grace ; 

The walla upetart^ the porch and portala wide 
Are traced, the marhle henches down each side^ 

The sweeping apee, the basement the piers. 

The white hewn stone is laid in level tiersL 
Upshoot the columns, then the arches turn 
The roof with gilded scales begins to bum. 
iN‘e:ct^ white as mountain snow the mighty dome 
Sangs like a moon above the second Some. 

■Withizi, mosaic seraphs spread their wings. 

And cherubs circle round ihe King of kings. 

On whirling wheels besprent with m jxxad eyes ; 
And golden, with gold hair, against blue skies. 
Their names beside them, twelve Apostles stand. 
Six on the left, and six on the right handL 
And from an aureole of jewelled rays. 

The Savionr^s coxmtenance doth calmly gaze. 

I^ed is the silver altar, raised the screen, 

A golden network prinked red, blue, and green. 
With icons studded, hung with lamps of fire ; 

And ruby curtained round the sacred choir. 

Then, on a slab above the western door, 

Throxigh which, next day, the multitude shall pour. 
That all may see and read, the sculptors grave : — 

^ TTvis Souse to CfodL^ ^Tustznzan Mmperor gaveJ* 

And now, with trumpet blast and booming gong 
Setwixt long lines of an exp^ectant throng. 

The imperial procession sweeps along. 

The safiron fiags and crimson banners flare 
Against the fair blue sky above the square. 

In front the walls of Kagia Sophia glow, 

A frost of jewels set in banks of snow. 

Segemmed, and purple wreathed, the sacred cdgn, 
X<abaroTn, movei^ the cross of CSonstantine. 

Then back the people start on either side, 

As ripples past a molten silver tide 
Of Asian troops in polished mail ; next pass 
IBjzaTitine guards^ a wave of Ooxinth brass. 

And than, with thunder taramp, the V^aranger bands 
Of champions gathered from grey northern lands. 
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A'bove Tvhom Odin’s raven flaps its^^ng ; 

And, in their midst, in a gold-hamessed nng 
Of chosen heroes, on a cream- white steed 
In gilded trappings, of pare Arab breed. 

To dedicate his church doth Caesar ride 
In all his splendour, majesty, and pride. 

With fuming frankincense and flickering lights. 

The vested choir come forth as he alights. 

Novr shrill the silver clarions loud and long. 

And clash the cymbals, bellows hoarse the gong, 

A wild barbaric crash. Then on the ear 
Surges the solemn chanting, full and clear 
‘‘ Lift up your heads ye gates, and open swing, 

Ye everlasting doors before the King ! ” 

Back start the silver valves — in sweeps the train, 
Next throng the multitude the sacred fane. 

Justinian enters, halts a little space, 

With haughty exultation on his face, ^ 

A nd, at a glance, the stately church surveys. 

Then reads above the portal of the nave — 

27iis House to God^ Euphrasia^ wzdow^ gave/^ 

What hoi’’ he thunders, with a burst of ire. 

As to his face flashes a scarlet fire ; 

Where is the sculptor? Silence all you choh 1 
Where is the sculptor?’’ 

Fails the choral song, 

A hush falls instant on the mighty throng. 

** Bring forth the sculptor who yon sentence wrought; 
His merry jest he’ll find full dearly bought,” 

Then fell before him, trembling, full of dread, 

Ihe graver. Caesar, G-od-preseiwed 1 ” he said, 

" I carved not that I exchanged has been the name 
From that I chiselled. I am not to blame. 

This is a miracle, — no mortal hand 
Conld banish one and make another stand, 

And on the marble leave nor scar nor trace. 

Where was the name deep cut, it did efface. 

Beside the letters. Sire 1 the stone is whole.” 

*^Hal” scoffed the Emperor, *‘now by my soul, 

I deemed the age of marvels passed away I ” 
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Forth stepped the Patriarch with, Sire, I pray. 
Hearken ! I saV him carve, nor I alone. 

Thy name and title which have fled the stone ; 

And I believe the Anger was Divine 

Which set another name and cancelled thine 

The finger that, which wrote npon the wall 
Heishazzar^s doom, in !BabeFs scnlptiired hall ; 

The finger that, which cut in years before 
On Sinai's top, on tables twain, the Daw*” 

Jnstmian's brow grew dark with wrath and fear; 

** Who is Euphrasia, widow, I would hear. 

This lady who my orders sets at naught, 

And robs me of the recompense I sought. 

Who is Euphrasia?" 

Eut none spake a word. 

** What * of this wealthy lady have none heard 
Again upon the concourse silence fell, 

For non^^^^ould answer make, and tidings telL 
“ What I no man know 1 Go some the city round. 
And ask if such be in Eyzantium found." 

Then said a priest, and faltered r Of that name 
Is one, but old, and very poor, and lame. 

Who has a cottage close upon the <iuay; 

Eut she, most surely, sire, it cannot he.'^ 

"Xiet her be brought.'' Then some the widow seek 
And lead the aged woman, tottering, weak. 

With tattered dress, and thin white straying hair, 
Eending upon a stick, and with feet hare. 

^ Euphrasia," said the monarch sternly, speak * 
Wherefore didst thou my strict commandment hreak 
And give, against my orders, to this pile?” 

The widow answered simply, with faint smile, 

** Sire ! it was nothing, for I only threw 
A little straw before the beasts which drew 
The marble from the ships, before I knew 
Thou wouldst be angry. Sire I I had been ill 
Three weary months, and on my window-sill 
A little linnet perched, and sang each day 
So sweet, it cheered me as in bed I lay. 
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And filled my heart -with love to JTlm who sent 
The linnet to me; then, with full iiStent 
To render thanks, when God did health restore, 

I from my mattress pulled a little straw 
And cast it to the oxen that did draw 
The marble burdens — did nothing more.” 

‘‘Xiookl” said the Caesar, “read above that door I 
Small though thy gift, it was the gift of love. 

And is accepted of our King above ; 

And mine rejected as the gift of pride 
By Him who humble lived and humble died. 

Widow, God grant hereafter, when we meet, 

I may attain a footstool at thy feet 1 ” 

— perm/issioTi, of Mes»r*. SkeffinyUm Son. 


HOW GAWnsr BIBSE PXJT it to mag liOWNIE. 

[J MI. Bazxia was bom in 1860 at Kjanemnir In Porfaralore (the "Tlimms" of Mi 
aketobes), and was educated at Dumfries Academy and TJ Diversity Sub- 

sequently be was employed as a Journalist in London, wber© lie publislied vanoas 
volumes, the best known of which are AuZd Lxcht IdyUs, A Wzndoia tn TArums, and 
21%s lAiiXe Mvnister. This sketch is taken from A W%ndow zn Thrunns^ by the 
kind p^unission of Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Ratemoster Row, London ] 

In a wet day the rain gathered in blobs on the road that passed 
our garden. Then it crawled into the cart-tracks until the road was 
streaked with water. XiastLy, the water gathered in heavy yellow 
pools. If the on-ding still continued, clods of earth toppled from 
the garden dyke into the ditch. 

On such a day, when even the dulseman had gone into shelter, 
and the women scudded by with their wrappers over their heads, 
came G^vin Birse to our door. Gavin, who was the Glen Quharity 
post, was still young, but had never been quite the same man since 
some amateurs in the glen ironed his back for rheumatism. I 
thought he had called to have a crack with me. He sent his compli- 
ments up to "the attic, however, by Xieeby, and would I come and be 
a witnesst 

Gavin came up and explained. He had taken ofiFhis scarf and thrust 
it mto his pocket, lest the ram should take the colour out of it. Hia 
boots cheeped, and his shoulders had risen to his eara He stood 
steaming before my fire. 

** If it'ls no? ower mudkle to. ask ye,” he said, “ I would like ye for 
a witness.” 
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“A witness! But for what do you need a witness, QaTint** 

I want ye,” he said, to come wi’ me to Mag’s and be a wit- 
ness.” 

Gavin and Mag Birse had been engaged for a year or more. Mag 
was the daughter of Janet Ogilvy, who was best remembered as the 
body that took the hill (that is, wandered about it) for twelve hours 
on the day Mr. Biahart, the Auld Licht minister, accepted a call to 
another church- 

** You don’t mean to tell me, G^vi:i^” I asked, " that your marriage 
is to take place to-day?” 

By the twist of his mouth I saw that he was only deferring a 
smile. 

“ Far frae that,” he saidL 

" Ah, then, you have quarrelled, and I am to speak up for you.” 

“ Na, na,” he said, ^ I dinna want ye to do that above all things. 
It would be a favour if ye could gie me a bad character.” 

TDhis beat me, and I daresay my face showed it. 

“ Fm no’ juist what ye wonld call anxious to marry Mag noo^” 
said Gavin, with o*" ' fem tremor. 

I told him to go on. 

“ There’s a lassie oot at Cragiebucfcle,” he explained, “ workin’ on 
the farm — J eanie Luke by name. Ye may ha’e seen her?” 

^ W hat of her?” I asked, severely. 

Weel,” said Gavin, still unabashed, “ Vm thinkm’ noo ’at I would 
rather ha’e her.” 

Then he stated his case more fully. 

“Ay, I thocht I hked Mag oncommon till I saw Jeanie, an’ I like 
her hne yet, but I prefer the other ane. That state o’ matters canna 
gang on for ever, so I came into Thru m s the day to settle ’t one wy 
or another.” 

“And how,” I asked, “do you propose going about it? It is a 
somewhat delicate business.” 

“ On, I see nae great difficulty in ’t. I’ll speir at Mag, blxmt oot, 
if she’ll let me affi Yes, I’ll put it to her plain.” 

“You’re sure Jeanie wonld take you?” 

“Ay; oh, there’s nae fear o’ that.” 

“ But if Mag keeps you to your bargain?” 

“ Weel, in that case there’s nae harm done.” 

“You are in a great hurry, Gavin?” 

“ Ye may say that; but I want to be married. Tbte wifie I lodge 
wP canna last lang, an’ I would like to settle doon in some place.” 

“ So you are osn your way to Mag’s now?” 
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'well get her in atween twal’ and ane.'* 
jm; bat wby do you want me to go^^p-ith you?” 
want ye for a witnesa. If she winna let me aff, weel and guid- 
and if aixe will, it^s better to hae a witness in case she should go 
back on her 'word-” 

Gravin made hi« proposal briskly, and as coolly as if he were only 
asking me to go fishing; but I did not accompany him to Mag’s. 
He left the house to look for another witness, and about an hour 
afterwards Jess saw him pass with Tammas Haggarh Tammas 
cried in during the evening to tell us how the mission prospered. 

^ Mind ye,” said Tammas, a drop of water hanging to the point of 
his nose, ^ I disclaim all responsibility in the business- I ken Mag 
weel for a thrifty, respectable woman, as her mither was afore her, 
and 00 I said to Gavin when he came to speir me,” 

** Ay, mony a pirn has ’Xdsbeth filled to me,” said Hendry, settling 
down to a reminiscence, 

** No to be ower hard on Gavin,” continued Tammas, forestallffeg 
Hendry, •*he took what I said in guid part; but aye when I stopped 
speakin^ to draw breath, he says, ^ The queistioi7i?«5^will ye come wi* 
mef^ He was michty made up in ’s mind,” 

*‘W©el, ye went wi' him,” suggested Jess, who wanted to bring 
Tammas to the point. 

"Ay,” said the stone-breaker, "but no in sic a hurry as that.” 

He worked his mouth round and round, to clear the course, as it 
^rere, fear a sarcasm. 

"Fowk often say,” he continued, "’at ’am quick beyond the ordi- 
in seein’ the humorous side o’ things.” 

Here Tammas paused, and looked at us. 

"So ye are, Tammas,” said Hendry. " Losh, ye mind hoo ye saw 
tJ^ humcKTOus side o’ me wearin’ a pair o’ boots ’at wisna marrows 1 
No, the ane had a toe-piece on, an’ the other hadna.” 

"Te jnist wore them sometimes when ye was delvin’,” broke in 
Jess, "ye have as guid a pair o’ hoots as ony in Thrums.” 

" Ay, but I had worn them,” said Hendry, "at odd times for mair 
than a year, an’ I had never seen the humorous side o’ thenau Weel, 
as fac as death (here he addressed me), Tammas had juist seen them 
twa or three times when he saw the humorous side o’ them. Syne 
I saw their humorous side, too, but no till Tammas pointed it oot.” 

" That was naething^” said Tammas, " naething ava to some things 
I’ve done,” 

"But what aboot Mag?” said Leeby. 

"We wasna that length, jvsts we?” said Tammas, "Na, we was 
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Rpe«km’ aboot the humojous side. Ay, wait a wee^ I didna mention 
the humorous side for naething ^ 

He paused to reflect. 

** Oh, yes,” he said at last, brightening up, I was sayin^ to ye hoo 
quick I was to see the humorous side onything. Ay, then, what 
made me say that was ^at in a clink (flash) I saw the humorous side 
o* Garinas position.” 

"Man, man,” said Hendiy, admiringly, "and what is’tl^ 

** Oh, it*s this, there’s something humorous in speirin’ a woman to 
let ye aflf so as ye can be married to another woman.” 

" I daursay there is,” said Hendry, doubtfully. 

" Did she let him aflT?” asked Jess, taking the words out of lieebys 
mouth* 

" I’m cornin’ to that,” said Tammas. ** Gavin proposes to me after 
I bad haen my laugh ” 

^Yes,’' cried Hendiy, banging the table with his flat, "it has a 
humorous side. Ye’re richt again, Tammas.” 

" I wish ye wadna blatter (beat) the table,” said J ess, and then 
’fammas proceedeo. 

"Gavin wanted me to tak’ paper an’ ink an’ a pen wi’ me, to write the 
paroceedins doon, but I said, ‘ Na, na. I’ll tak’ paper, but no nae ink nor 
nae pen, for there’ll be ink an’ a pen there.’ That was what I said.” 

“An’ did she let him afl*?” asked Deeby. 

“Weel,” said Tammas, "aflf we goes to Mag’s hoose, an’ sure 
enough Mag was in. She was alane, too; so Gavin, no to waste 
time, juist sat doon for politeness’ sake, an’ syne rises up again; an’ 
says he, ‘ Marget Xiownie, I ha’e a solemn question to speir at ye, 
namely this, Will you, Marget Downie, let me, Gavin Birse, affi” 

“ Mag would start at that ? ” 

“ Sal, she was braw an’ cooL I thocht she maun ha’e got wind o’ 
his intentions beforehand, for she juist replies, quiet-like, * Hoo do ye 
want aflT, Gavin 1” 

“ * Because,’ says he, like a book^ ‘ my affections has undergone a 
change.’ 

“ ‘ Ye mean J ean Duke,’ says M ag. 

“ * Ihat is wha I mean,’ says Gavin, very straitf orrard,” 

“But she didna let him aff, did she?” 

“ Na, she wasna the kind. Says she, ^ I wonder to hear ye, Gavin, 
but ’am no* goin’ to agree to naething o’ that sort.’ ” 

“ * Think it ower,’ says Gavin. 

“ ‘ Na, my mind’s made up,’ said she* 

“ * Ye would sane get anitl^er man,’ he says, earoostly- 
( 181 ) 


0 
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* Hoo do I ken that?^ she speirs, rale sensibly, I thocht, for men’s 
no^ sae easy to get^ 

“ ^ 'Am sure o’ ’t,’ Gavin says, vsd’ michty conviction in his voice 
*for ye’re bonny to look at, an’ weel-kent for bein’ a gnid body,’ 

* Ay,’ says Mag, ‘ I’m glad ye hke me, Gavm, for ye have to 
tak’ me-’ ” 

‘‘ That put a clincher on him,” interrupted Hendry. 

‘‘He "w-as loth to gie in,” replied Tammas, “ so he says, ‘*Ye think 
’am a fine character, Marget Xownie, but ye’re very far mista’en* I 
vrouldna wonder but what I was leasin’ my place some o’ thae days, 
an’ syne whaur would ye bel — Marget X/ownie,’ he goes on, ‘’am 
naturally lazy an’ fond o’ the drink- As sure as ye stand there, ’am 
a reglar deevill’” 

“That was strong language,” said Hendry, “but he would be 
wantin’ to fleg (frighten) her?” 

“ Jnist so, hut he didna manage ’t, for Mag says, ‘We a’ ha’ejoor 
feults, Gavin, an’ deevil or no deevil, ye’re the man for me I’ 

“ Gavin ihocht a bit,” continued Tammas, “ an’ syne he tries her on 
a new tack. ‘ Marget Xownie,’ he says, ‘ ye’re i^aither’s an auld man 
noo, an’ he has naebody but yersel to look after him. I’m thinkin* 
it would be k i n d o’ cruel o’ me to tak ye awa frae him ? 

“ M ag wouldna be ta’eu in wi’ that; she wasna born on a Sawbath,” 
i^d Jess, using one of her favourite sayings. 

“ She wasna,” answered Tammas- “ Says she, ‘ Hae nae fear on 
that score, Gavin; my father’s fine willin’ to spare mel’” 

“An’ that end^ it?” 

“Ay, that ended it.” 

“ I>id ye tak it doon in writin’ 1” asked Hendry. 

“ There was nae need,” said Tammas, handing round his snuff-mulL 
“ No^ I never touched paper. When I saw the thing was settled, I 
left them to their coortin’. They’re to tak a look at Snecky Hobart’s 
anld hoose the nicht. It’s to let.” 

LAST SHOT: 

A TALE or THE IKDIAIT MUTINY, 

Ihree to ride and to save, one to ride and be saved — 

Tbat^s the key of my tale, boys, deep on my heart engraved. 

With death before and behind, through dangers many and nigh, 
Wamr to ride together, and three of the four to die. 

There was the Captain’s daughter, a young and delicate girl. 

With l^r c h i ldlik e face and j^fniTig eyec^ and hair of suimiest curl; 
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She looked like a beautiful flower, too slight to be even caressed. 
Yet never was braver heart than beat in that girlish breast 

And then there was Sergeant Gray, a martinet old and giim; 

The biggest iyrant alive was a lamb compared to him ; 
Ne'er-dae-weel Douglas was next, a Borderer born and bred. 

With a sin on his soul for each hair that grew on his handsome head. 

And then there was Fighting Denis — Denis, the stout of heart, 
Foremost in every row, and skilled in the manly art,^ 

Take the three altogether, the truth is, old and young, 

They were three the greatest scamps, boys, that ever deserved to 
be hung. 

What was sAe doing, you ask, alone with fellows like these, 

Down by the Ganges^ bank, hid ^mong the mango trees? 

Well, she couldn^t help herself, she could only wait and pray, 

AiS they — they were doing their duty as well as they Imew the 
way. 

Slowly the red moon rose, and then the sergeant spoke — 

Pat, look to the horses^ girths ; Graham, give the lady this cloak. 
Now, miss, be your fathei^s daughter, our lads are close below. 

The horses are fresh, the road is clear, and we’ve only five miles to 
go.’’ 

Then spoke the Captain’s daughter, and her voice was weak, but 
clear — 

“ I want you to promise, brave friends, while we’re together here. 
That you’ll keep the last shot for me — when each heart of hope 
despairs; 

Better die by hands like yours than be left alive in theirs.” 

** I promise.” ** And 1.” ^ And I.” The voices were hoarse and low^ 
And each man prayed, I ween, that the task Ae might not know, 

As out on the plain they rode swiftly and silentiy — 

Four to ride together, and three o’ the four to die^ 

Fire to the right and left, fire in front and rear. 

As the dusky demons broke from their lurking ambofih near. 

“ Noo, Denis, boot tae boot — ^keep close between, ye twa — 

We’ve cut her a way through waur than this, an’ — QbaigeJ* 
“Hurxahl” 

As the lightning cleaves the cloud, as the tempest rends the oak. 

The comrades’ headlong rush, the gathearing miscreants broke; 
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Unliarmed tbrougb. the yelling horde the Captain’s daughter hed. 
While thick and fast in pursuit the Sirdar’s horsemen sped. 

Up on the crest o’ the rise where Gawnpore’s curse of blood 
Rushes with horror yet the wide and rollmg flood, 

Douglas reeled in his saddle, and whispered brokenly — 

Gray, dmua let her ken, but it’s near a’ ower wi’ me.” 

“Hit?” here in the side.” “Bad?” “Ay, bad, but a-h! 

I’ll face yon hounds on the hrae, it may gam ye a mmute or twa 

Tak’ my horse — ye may need it for her. Steady, there 1 — woa there, 
Gem! 

Pinna forget your promise — ^yon lassie’s no for 

An iron grip o’ the hands — a mist o’er the sergeant’s sight. 

As he swiftly wheeled the horses, and vamshed in the night ; 

Then round to the neanng foe, under the starry sky. 

Alone with his God and his own brave heart, Douglas turned to die 

Then fighting it, thrust for thrust, and fightirrg it, blow for blow, 
Till at last, where the bank fell sheer to the dusky stream below, 
He fell — a groan — a plunge — wave circles eddying wide — 

And the ne’ex-dae-weel was at rest ’neath the river’s turbid tide. 

On and over all — over nullah and stream ; 

On where the serpents hiss, where the leopard’s eyeballs gleam ; 
On and on like the wind, faster and faster yet, 

While the fingers clutch the hiit, and the grinding teeth are set. 

A splatter of fire on the right, a flame of fire in the rear. 

And Gem leaped up and fell — another, and all too near 
The hissing ballets came, and then the sergeant knew 
His life \fas ebbing away with every breath he drew. 

Sore and deep the woxmd, but never a moan he made, 

And rising up in his saddle, erect as when on parade — 

“ Pat, if you get in, report that Douglas and I are dead ; 

Tell them we did our duty, and mind — ^your promise,” he said. 

Ube maiden checked her horse with a quick, wild scream of pain — 
“ O Heaven, have pity I” sobbed, as Denis seized her rein. 

Then giving Ms last command — “Ride on !” with impatient frown, 
True B^tish soldier to the last, the brave old man went down. 

Then Denis aimed and fired — eveiy ^ot was sure. 

A nd ^®crce the yells that hailed the fall of each blackamoor. 
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Till sudden the maiden’s voice came shrill in agony — 

Oh, Denis, brave Denii^ you promised you would keep the last shot 
for me!” 

Was that the glint of steel that flashed from yonder woodf 
Rose there hoarse commands in voices stem and rudel 
“ On, on — O God ! so near — so near, and to fail at last 1 
On, on — in vain — our brave brutes fail us — hope is past I” 

Oh, pale was the maiden’s face, and her white lips moved in prayer ; 
Then with never a sign of fear, for the hero soul was there ; 

With the Virgin martyr’s glory lighting her bonny brow, 

She laid her hand on Denis’ arm, and gently whispered, **Now I” 

The strong man shook ’neath the touch of those tmy finger-tips. 
And “ Say you forgive me. Miss,” broke hoarse from his ashen lips. 

Forgive you I Again and again ! You see I do not fear I 
God bless you, gallant soldier I Now, straight and sure — aim here 1 ” 

She laid her hands on her heart, 1b.en clasped them o’er her head. 
And into the darkened sky her latest look she sped ; 

And Denis raised ms arm with slow and deadly aim — 

When all hell seemed leaping to meet them in thunder and cloud and 
fiame. 

’Mid the smoke — ^’mid splintering shells that glare and shriek and 
grate — 

’Mid the battery’s bursting blaze — ^’mid the rifle’s flashing hate — 
’Mid the pibroch’s savage swell — ’mid the trumpet’s madd’ning 
alarms — 

The Captain’s daughter fainted, safe in her father’s arms. 

While with hurricane-roar, and rush, with dang of hoof and steel. 
With flame in each rider’s eyes, and fire at each charger’s heel. 

With shouts that rose to the sky on vengeance-laden breath. 

The British squadrons thundered by to the carnival of death. 

Prone on his back lay Denis — ^Denis, the stout of heart. 

Still as she for whom he had played a hero’s part. 

Dying alone I Dnheeded I What matter? The fight was won. 

He was only a common soldier* — besides, his work was done. 

Only three common soldiers, only three common men. 

Giving their lives for a woman, as men have again and again ; 

Only doing their duty, teaching lesson ane-w — 

Whe3Pe’er true woman points the way, true man will dare and do. 
[AbrCcfyecL] John D. Rbjco. 
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AN EVENING PARTY. 

It is evening. Mama and her two daughters are seated at a table 
arranging the names of visitors upon the back of an old letter, 

Ellen* I am sure I don't see why we should invite the Harveys, 
mama. They've been here twice, and — 

Mary. And never asked us back. 

Ellen, And Wilham Harvey last time examined the cypher on 
the plate to see if it was borrowed or not. 

Mary, And last time he told Miss Eong that he was sure the pine- 
apple ice was full of little pieces of raw potato 

EUen. And when Mr. Edwards broke a tumbler he told him not 
to mind, for they were only tenpence a piece. 

Marna, Never mind, we won't ask them. How about Mr. Butler? 
EUen, Does he waltz? 

Mary* No; he says his liver won’t let him. 

EUen, Which means he can't. 

In this style the list is arranged. 

The evening at length arrives. Nine o’cloSfc^strikes as the last 
arcana of the toilet are completed, and mama and the daughters 
descend to superintend the final arrangements. At this period papa 
returns. Papa 1 who was requested to have his room all ready, and 
to be dressed to receive the guests * Papa throws the whole house- 
hold into hysterics by giving a thundering knock at the door before 
any of the lights are hghted. He comes home in an extremity of 
haste, inconveniently ]olly from dining at his club without having 
the least idea that it was so late." Presh confusion is created by 
his shouting out “Clean towels. Hot water. Where’s my patent 
hoots? Wko's moved my gloves? Somebody's taken my studs. 
Why haven’t you left me out a pocket handkerchief?” In the 
midst of all this Ellen, who has been peeping through the blinds, 
cries “ Here's a cab 1 ” upon which news Papa is left to his fate, and 
tlie servants fly downstaus as if they were fire-escapes. 

Hat, tat, tat, tat, tat, tat, tat, hang^ bang, BANG goes the knocker. 
M a ma takes her post of reception, gives a lightning glance round 
the room to see that everything is in its place, and flings behind the 
sofa a good, imitation of a duster which one of the servants has left 
behind. 

“ Mr and Mrs. Chamberlayne 1 ” screams the page at the foot of 
the stairs. 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Chimlyn,” exclaims the greengrocer (hired as head 
waiter^ the first landing. 
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“ yir aufi Mrb. Chilblain,” vociferates the footman at the drawing- 
room door* 

Imperceptiblj the guests arrive, and almost immediately after is 
formed the first quadrille. 

Mama has succeeded in the distribution of partners. She pitched 
first upon a tall young man with short hair and spectacles. 

‘‘Mr, Ledbury, allow me to introduce you to a partner: Miss 
Hamilton, Mr. Ledbury.” 

Mr. Ledbury has never seen Miss Hamilton before; haan% conse- 
quently, the least idea in what style of conversation he shall address 
her. 

He evinces perseverance in trjdng to button his glove, then he 
plunges into — —with insinuating mildness — “ 3[s this — ahem — place 
agreeable? Top couple, I think?” 

Opening bars of second figure played. Piano flourishing; comet- 
a-|;^ston turned heavenwards. 

Mr. Ledbwrtf* Been to 3aaany parties this season? (N.B. a safe 
beginning.) 

M\js 9 SamUton. Hot a great many. 

Mr. Ledbury. No I 

Miss M. No. 

Mr. Ledbwry. Oh ' * ! 

Mr, Ledbury readjusts refractory glove-button. Miss Hamilton 
re-inspects her bouquet. Mr. Ledbury invents another sentence. 

Mr. L. What do you think of our vis-^i-visf 

Miss H. Which one? 

Mr. L. The lady with that strange head-dress ? Ho you know her ? 

Miss S. Yes; it is my sister ! 

“Bonde I” shout several excited young gentlemen- The company 
enact a species of refined bull-in-the-ring game, and the set ends. 
Gentlemen bow ! Ladies bend ! All begin to promenade with as much 
solemnity as if they were HroidicaJ priests and priestesses conduct- 
ing a victim to the sacrifice. 

As for the waltzing I 

The example of one daring pair with the deusr temps is followed by 
another couple with “the circalar,” and then by another, who move as 
if they were worked by machinery; then by another, who get out of 
step at the eood of the first after tr^uding severely on the advanced 
toes of an old lady, who is sitting at the end the room. Prom 
that mom^t she deprecates waltzing as “ A strange amusement for 
young ladles, and not at all consistent with hear views of fe mi nine 
decorum.” 
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Meantime Mr. I/edbrtry gets into a temporary scrape by mistaic- 
ing a gentleman in a white tie for the waiter, and requesting if he 
wiU be so good as to fetch him an ice, and reverses his error almost 
immediately afterwards by mistaking a waiter for a guest, and 
blandly inquiring if he will be his vis-a-^vzs in the Lancers, 

Fresh introductions Flirtations begin to bud, and only await the 
refreshing showers of the champagne at supper to blossom. Now 
a subdued murmur — Hush! s/i^sk-sh-sh. Miss Smith is about to 
favour the company with a song. 

Process of execution : Miss Smith led to piano ; throws timid 
glances round the room; gentle confusion. Miss Smith observes, 
‘‘Not in veiy good voice, you know” — abem — slight cold — a sigh — 
smile — cough like a single knock; draws off gloves, tucks them 
behind one of piano candlesticks, together with handkerchief ; finds 
music-stool too high or too low; plays overture; smiles at hostess; 
says “I am certain I shall break down.” Brings out opening-r^te 
so strongly that the music-stool quivers, and silences papa and two 
gentlemen, who are engaged in a political discussion at the furthest 
end of tbe room. Song ends. Soft and gentle plaudits from white 
kids, and singer seeks solace on the arm of an exultant youth, by 
whom she is conducted to the refreshment-room. 

The gong sounds note for supper. An instant movement to- 
wards the door — the exhilarating appearance of a long glittering 
table; bright wax-lights, and still brighter evergreens. Nineiy 
people are supposed to sit on three dozen chairs. The ladies sit; 
Ibe gentlemen stand behind them like respectable butlers Snap! 
There goes the first cracker bon-bon. Mr. Ledbury seizes a cracker 
and offers the fringed end to Miss Hamilton. Snapl Start! Anxiety 
to read the motto, which says: 

** I live but in the sunshine of your eyes. 

And yet your cruel heart the light denies.*’ 

Mias Hamilton exclaims, “ Bidiculous, isn^t it?” and Mr. licdbury 
replies “Not at aJL” 

A gentleanan with curly hair and elongated wrist-bands rises from 
bis seat and says: 

“I am sore everyone present is — that is — ^they are — That is, 
they feel how much they are indebted to the presence of the softer 
sex for lifers brightest moments — (cheers) — that we are passing a 
mog^ deiightfol evening, and for it we are grateful to our hc^tess. 
(Hear, bear.) I therefore hope you will fill bumpers to the health 
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Mrs. Smith and the ladies.” (More cheers, and rushing about for 
pint decanters ) 

The toast is drunk with the usual honours, Mr. Smith rises. 
Gentlemen (Hear f hear ! Enormous reception), It is with the 
greatest pleasure I rise to return thanks for the kind manner in 
which jou have received the last toast, (^^ Give me some tongue near 
you, Ijedbury^” whispers an irreverent medical student) and I can 
safely declare I never feel so happy (stzuZent to Ledimry^ “ Thicker! 
thicker/) as when I am surrounded by my friends (“ TkafU da^ my 
hoy/)y and I am sure Mrs. Smith feels the same. We shall at all 
times be happy to see you. I ttnsh he’d cut it short; I w’ant to be 
upstairs agam.”) I hope we shall have many such meetings. (“ JPass 
that brUTidy” Hough music. Medical student breaks a wine-glass.) 
I beg to drink all your very good healths.” (Whirlwind of applause.) 

The after-supper dancing is animated and facetious. In his button- 
hole^r. Xiedbury has placed by mistake a turnip dahlia oft a glazed 
tongue, under the impression it has formed a flower in Miss Hamil- 
ton’s bouquet. Three o’clock comes. The guests depart, and Mr. 
Tedbury Anally takes his leave, with many expressions of thanks for 
a delightful evening, and with somebody else’s hak 

MIGGS’S WATCH. 

[Tlie KABaATTVB rather slow and distinct, gradually lapsing into a tone of c<»nic 

naystery. MXGUS <a shrewish old maidX — Shnll, Tindictire, and assuming fri^t. 

Tappsktit — Bntreaty and loud whisper, the last portloa in a tone aometune* 

of annoyance, sometimes of conceit.3 

Miss Miggs was in no mood for sleep; so, putting her light upon 
the table, and withdrawing the little window curtain, she gazed out 
pensively at the wild night sky. 

Perhaps she wondered what star was destined for her haHtaticm 
when she had run her little course below; perhaps speculated which 
of those glimmering spheres might be the natal orb of Mr. Tappertdt. 
Whatever she thought about, there she sat, until her attentiozi, alive 
to anything connected with the ingdnuatjng ’prentioe, was attracted 
by a noise in the next room to her own — ^hia room; the room in which 
he slept, and dreamed — it might be, sometimes dreamed of her. 

That he was not dreaming now, unless he was taking a walk in his 
sleep, was clear, for every now and then there came a shuffling noise, 
as though he were engag^ed in polishing the whitewashed wall; then 
a gentle creaking of his door; then the faintest indication of hla 
stealthy footsteps on the landing out^de. 

The footsteps passed the door. 
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Looking out, and stretching her neck over the hand-rail, she de- 
scried, to her great amazement, Mr. Tappertit completely dressed, 
stealing downstairs, one step at a time, wnth his shoes in one hand 
and the lamp in the other. 

Here’s mysteries 1 said the damsel, when she was safe in her own 
room again, quite out of breath. Oh gracious, here’s mysteries 1 ” 
Miggs had her head out of the window, before an elderly gentle- 
man could have winked and recovered from it. Out he came at the 
street door, shut it carefully behind him, tried it with his knee, and 
swaggered off, putting something in his pocket as he went along. 
At this spectacle Miggs cried Gracious I again, and then “ Good- 
ness gracious I” and then Goodness gracious me 1^’ and then, candle 
in hand, went downstairs as he had done. Coming to the workshop, 
she saw the lamp burning on the forge, and everything as Sim 
Tappertit had left it. 

^ "Why, I wish I may only have a walking funeral, and ne^jg^r be 
buried decent "with a mourning-coach and feathers, if the boy hasn't « 
been and made a key for his own self 1 ” cried Miggs. Oh, the Httie 
yfllainl” 

Mifla Miggs deliberated within herself for some little time, looking 
hard at the shop-door while she did so, as though her eyes and 
thoughts were both upon it ; and then, taking a sheet of paper from 
a drawer, twisted it into a long thin spiral tube- Having filed this 
instrument with a quantity of small coal-dust from the forge, she 
approached the door, and dropping on one knee before it, dexterously 
blew into the keyhole as much of these fine ashes as the lock would 
hold. When she had filled it to the brim in a very workmau-hke 
and skilful manner, she crept upstairs again. 

"There!'' cried Miggs, rubbing her hands, “now let’s see whether 
you won't be glad to take some notice of me, mister. He, he, he! 
You'll have eyes for somebody besides Miss Dolly now, I think. A 
fat-faced puss she is, as ever J came across ! " 

As she uttered this criticisiii, she glanced approvingly at her small 
mirror, as who should say, I thank my stars that can't be saM 
of me ! — as it certainly could not ; for Miss Miggs’s style of beauty 
was of that kind which Mr. Tappertit himself had not inaptly termed, 
in private “scraggy.” 

“I don't go to bed this night till you come home, my lad. I 
woaIdn*t,” said Miss Miggs vicioxialy, “no, not for five-and-forty 
pound!” 

fiSio sat there with perfect compc^ure all night. At length, just 
upon break of day, there was a footstep in the street, and presently 
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she conld hear Mr. Tapj>ertit stop at the door. Then she could 
make out that he tried his key — that he was blowing into it — that 
he knocked it on the nearest post to beat the dust out — that he took 
it under a lamp to look at it — ^that he poked bits of stick into the 
lock to clear it — that he peeped into the keyhole, first wdth one eye, 
and then with the other — that he tried the key again — that he 
couldn^t turn it, and, what was worse, couldn^t get it out — that he 
bent it — that then it was much less disposed to come out than before 
— that he gave it a mighty twist and a great pull, and then it came 
out 90 suddenly that he staggered backwards — that he kicked the 
door — that he shook it — finally, that he smote his forehead, and sat 
down on the step in despair. 

When this crisis had arrived. Miss Miggs, affecting to be exhausted 
with terror, and to cling to the window-sill for support, put oub Her 
nightcap, and demanded in a faint voice who was there. 

“Tell me one thing. Is it thievesl” 

“ No — no — no 1 ^ 

‘^Then iifs fire. Where is it, sir? It*a near this room I know. 
Pve a good conscience, sir, and would much rather die than go down 
a ladder. All I wish is respecting my love to my married sister, 
Golden liion Court, number twenly'-sivin, second bell-handle on the 
right hand door-post.’^ 

“ Miggs I don^t you know me? Sim, you know Sim — ” 

“ Oh, what about him ! Is he in any danger? Is he in the midst 
of flames and blazes? Oh gracious, gracious!” 

“Why, I’m here, ain’t I? Don’t you see me? What a fool you 
are, Miggs I” 

“ There ! Why — so it — Goodness, what is the meaning of — ^If you 
please, mim, here’s — ^ 

“ No, no ! Don’t ! — ^I’ve been out without leave, and something or 
another’s the matter with the lock. Come down and undo the shop 
window, that I may get in that way.” 

“ I durstn’t do it, Simmun. I durstn*t do it, indeed. You know as 
well as anybody how particular I am. And to come down in the 
dead of night, when the house is wrapped in slumbers and weiled in 
obscurity.” A nd there she stopped and shivered, for her modes:^ 
caught cold at the very thought. 

“ But Miggs, my darling Miggs — ” 

Miggs scGTeamed slightly. 

“ — ^Hiat I love so mtw^ and never can k^lp thinking oi — do — ^fbr 
mj sake do.” 
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“ Oil, Siminnii, this is worse than all I I know if I come down 
you*n go, and — 

And what, my precious!” 

“And try to kiss me, or some such dreadfulness, I know you 
wiUl” 

“ I swear I won%” said Mr. Tappertit, with remarkable earnest- 
ness. 3ny soul I won’t Angelic Miggs t If you’ll only come 

and let me in, I promise you faithfully and truly I won’t.” 

Miss Miggs, whose gentle heart was touched, did not wait for the 
oath (knowing how strong the temptation was, and fearing he might 
forswear himself), but tripped lightly down the stairs, and with her 
own fair hands drew back the rough fastenings of the workshop win- 
dow. Having helped the wayward ’prentice in, she faintly articulated 
the words “Simmun is safe!” and immediately became insensible 

Mr. Tappertit leant her against the wall as one might dispose of a 
walking-stick or umbrella, until he had secured the window, 
he took her in his arms again, and in short stages and with great 
difficulty — arising from her heing tall and his being short — earned 
her upstairs, and, planting her in umbrella and walking-stick fashion 
just inside her own door, left her to her repose . — From ^^Barnahy 
Rudge,^^ (JHckmis), 

hrnSTE POIISTTS OF THE TAW. 

{By kvnd permission qf MRS. Tom Taylor ) 

TWO CHABACTERS. 

Mbs. Smtuie, . .. .a Widow. 

Joseph Ihonsxde, her Landlord. 

Fnter Mrs Smtlie. 

Mrs, & [Beads letter What’s this? — from Mr. Ironside! [Read 
tngJJ “ Madam, — Finding that neither my own letters nor those of 
my lawyer have been attended with any effect in inducing you to 
give up possession of Fairfield Cottage, I have taken the liberty of 
coming in person, with my legal adviser, and trust to your respect 
tor the intentions of the testatrix to grant us an early interview. 
Awaiting your answer, I am, madam, your obedient servant, Joseph 
Iroiiside.” So, the enemy hae advanced hia parallels — close < 3 [uartera 
at last I 

Miter Jos3Eph: Ironside. 

Jasejp^ Pve heen put off long enough, hut now we have 

ros&o to a meetan^ I’ll stand no nonsense — ont she goes ! [Films 
€md 9ees Mrt^ Eh? [Aside.^ Who’s this? 
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Jfr#. Mr. Ironside, I ‘believe. I am Mrs. Smylie ’ 

Joseph. You? eK? oh, yes, I thought as much — ahem! lenibar- 
rassecL^ 

Mrs. S. Fray "be seated, Mr. Ironside ^ ] I regret extremely 

that the agitation naturally caused by your arrival should have pre- 
cluded my receiving you in pei*son — I am stronger now. I hope my 
niece has done the honours of my poor cottage. 

Joseph. lAszdeJ} That’s an opening, 1 beg your pardon, ma’am, 
you said my — 

Mrs. S. Did I ? [ JfiMZy.] Forgive me if the associations of the 

many years I have lived here so happily [si^hs] should have caused 
me to forget for a moment that — I — am a trespasser on your most 
gentlemanlike consideration, 

Joseph. \_Astde ] EGang it ! I wish she’d bounce a litth^ Why, 
you see, ma’am, law is law, and right is right. I hope yon don’t 
mea^ to persuade me that I’m a ruffilan for desiring to enter into 
possession of my own house? 

Mrs. S. [^azntlp Such harshness of construction is very, 

very foreign to my nature, sir, as you will admit when you know 
me better; but when you take into consideration my unfriended 
position, how the mind, left to create its own occupations, its own 
pleasures, clings to every little memento of happier times, I am sure 
you will make some allowance for a poor weak woman, suddenly 
summoned to quit the scene of her many sorrows, the shrine of the 
few consolations which time has spared her. 

[jShe turns away and wipes her eyes. 

Joseph. [Aside.l CJonfound her sentimentality I but she sha’n’t 
wheedle me. I can make every allowance for your feelings, ma’am, 
as you call ’em, but when you talk of being suddenly summoned,” 
remember you’ve had nearly four months to make your arrangements- 

Mrs. S. Is it possible? can it be four months since you wrote me 
that letter, so full of indulgence? I have, mdeed, ^wily encroached 
on your good-nature. 

Joseph. Pretty well, I think, ma’am. I hope I know whafs due 
to a woman, though I haven’t had much experience of the sex. 
However, ma’am, time is too precious a commodity with me to be 
wasted, so the sooner we enter on business the better. 

Mrs. S. With ail my heart, but you will find me a sad, helpless 
creatuie, 

Joseph. Helpless! why, they tell me at tiie ‘^Fed Lion,” you’re 
gardener, schoolmistress, pickle-maker, and brewer — no, don’t 
helpleas. 
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Mrs S~ I mean, in matters of business. I believe I bave some 
fennnine accomplisliments, and. wbat accomplishments are so feini« 
nine as those that contribute to the comfort of a home and the im* 
provement of the poorl 

Josephs Sensibly spoken. I am sure so sensible a woman won’t 
take long to understand that her staying here any longer is out of 
the question. 

Mrs, JS, I admit that at once. 

Jos^h, That my rights are as clear as the sun at noon-day. 

Mrs, S, Believe me, my dear sir, nothing is further from my in- 
tention than to question them. 

Joseph. Confound it, ma’am, I don’t want you to admit everything 
— I want you to be satisfied. I’ve brought my lawyer with me with 
a copy of the wilL The law, you know, is no respecter of persons, 
Mrs. Smylie, nor of sexes either. Justice is blind and ought to be 
deaf. 

Mrs, S, TTa ppily you are not justice. Yon listen to me, I see you do. 

Joseph, Hang itl I can’t help listening to a lady in her own 
house — that is — \pauees &mbarTassed\, 

Mrs. S, Still less in your own Nay, I but interpret your generous 
thought. \A pa'iisel\ My dear sir, your past kindness makes your 
wishes law to me. I will see your attorney. 

Joseph, That’s right — then I may as well go for him; \risi7ig\ and 
deuced glad I am to get away — she’d soft sawder a poor-law 
guardian. Eh? where’s my hat? 

Mrs, S, One moment, my dear Mr. Ironside. Come, \vyinn%7igly\ 
will not refuse me one little moment, [he pauses irresolutd^l I 
am HFure you will not. [Coaa:ingh/^ I am not so fornudahle. I have 
had so few friends, is it any wonder I should cling to those whom 
kind fortune offers me? 

Joseph, [Aside^ Confound her coaxing look! Well, ma’am, wbat 
is it? ckfwn a^a%n] Pm at your service t 

Mrs, jS, Oh, Pm sure you are, in spite of the affected rougb- 

ne(» ci your voice and manner. You feel for me, dear Mr. Ironside. 
Indeed — indeed, I have need <A sympathy ! [Clasps her hands, and 
loots tecurfuH^ in Ids face.'\ 

Joseph, Well, ma’am, PlI give you what I have got — sorry Pm so 
ah<Mrt of the article- What do you want? 

Mrs, iS, Only a little time to prepare myself for a great struggle. 
When do you wish me to go? 

Joseph, Whenever you please — ^but I should say the sooner the 
better — nothing lik e short partings. 
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Mrs. S. True — too true. How well jou know the secrets oi the 
heart! 

Joseph. {Aside.'l The deuce I do I 

Mrs. S. I hope you will not think a week too long. I hare so 
many things to wean myself from — the birds I have trained to come 
at my call — the flowers I have planted — the bees I have watched at 
their summer labours — even the hens in the poultry -yard have 
become as friends to me. 

Joseph. I’ll give you time enough for a good cry over every new- 
laid egg in the roost. 

Mrs. S Ah, if you knew what deep roots even trees and flowers^ 
and dumb things can strike into a female heart, you would pity me, 
instead of laughing at me! Indeed — indeed, you would! {Tztms 
atra^ cu %n tears.'\ 

Joseph. \Soothingly^ There — don’t cry, my dear Mrs. Smylie — I 
can%bear to see a woman cry 1 Hang it — I’m not used to it J Come, 
dry your eyes, do. You shall have a fortnight;. 

Mrs. S. [Thrcmgh her tears.] Oh, thanks — thanks I 

Jos^h. A month. 

Mrs. S. \_Thrcnigh her tears^ as before.] Oh, this is too much ! 

Joseph. Confound it I Well, now — ^111 give you to the end of the 
quarter. 

Mrs. S. Most generous — kindest — ^best of men! Forgive the 
emotion that chokes the expression of my gratitude. I shall be 
better soon, and then you will let me thank you as I oughk Pro- 
mise me you wilL 

Joseph. Yes, yes. IMzses.] Compose yourself I There, go and dry 
your eyes, and wash your face — and — 

{Mrs. Smplie indv^es in a freJi brxrsi of emotion^ cmd sud- 
derdy retires; pantomime expressive of her xnabilUy to speak* 
Confound the woman I She fairly threw me off my balance I Joe 
Ironside, I think you’d better have stayed away, and trusted this 
business to your lawyer. 


THE liOYE CHASK 

[JiU3x«a Shondan Knowles, the author this play, was bem at Gork in 1784, and died 
in 1862. When only fonrteen years of age he published an opera, and he made 
his first appearance as an actor in 1806. He wrote a number of plays, of wh^h 
Uie best known are ** VfrginlUJt** and the ** Hunchback**} 

CtoHarAKCV. — Indignant in soHloqulea. In IHalogue, bantering^ and by turns shrill 
and angry WtLnBAXBL — At first bright and fioppish, then bewOderod. In the 
Second Scene earnest, inquiring; then secret enjoym^t, finally bewUdmnent. 
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The BiALOGinc shotad be read pretty quickly, and Wddrake shculd be at time* 
mimicked in tone, style, and walk by Constance True worth.— Q uiet and firm, 

THREE CHARACTERS. 

Master Wxldrake, . , a Country Gentleman. 

Master Tbueworth, . his Friend. 

Constance, . . .a Country Lady. 

Scene — a jDrawing - room , 

Ent&r Constance. 

Con^ Pm glad that neighbour Wildrake is in town. 

If only for the tricks Pll play on him; 

The boohy I He must fall in love indeed. ^ 

And now he^s nought but sentimental looks. 

Hor can I get from him the name of her 
Hath turn’d him from a stock into a fool 
Pll plague hiTn worse and worse ^ O here he comes ! 

Enter Master Wiedrakie. 

WiX. [^Aside^l Despite her spiteful usage Pm resolv’d 
To tell her now. [^AloudJJ Dear neighbour Constance 1 
Cofu Fool! 

Accost me hke a lady, sir 1 I hate 
The name of neighbour ^ 

Wtl, Mistress Constance, then — 

Pll call thee that. 

OoTt, Don’t call me any thing ! 

I bate to hear thee speak — to look at thee. 

To dwell in the same house with thee ! 

WxL In what 
Have I offended ? 

Cb». Whatl — I hate an ape I 
WiL An ape I 

ChfK Who bade thee ape the gentleman? 

And put on dress that don’t belong to thee? 

Go I change thee with thy whipper-in or huntsman. 

And none will doubt thou wearest thy own clothes. 

WiL {Aside 3 A pretty pass 1 Mock’d for the very dress 
I bought to pleasure her 1 Dntoward things 

Are women 1 [ Walks backwards and forwards 

Con^ Do you call that walking? Pray^ 

What makes you twist your body so, and take 
Such pains to turn your toes out? If you’d walk. 
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Walk th.'ds ! [ Wcdhing^ Walk like a man, as I do no'w^ I 
Is yours the way a gentleman should walk ? 

You neither walk like man nor gentleman ! 

Ill show you how yon walk. IMzmicking Mm } Do you call thai; 
walking? 

Wil, [Ande.J My thanks for a drill-sergeant twice a day 
For her sake 1 

Chn. iN'ow, of all things in the world. 

What made yon dance last night? 

TFiZ- What made me dance ? 

Gon* Bight i It was any thing but dancing 1 Step* 

That never came from dancing school — nor English, 

Nor Scotch, nor Irish 1 — Yon must try to cut. 

And how yon did it 1 That’s the way to cut! 

And then yon chassd I Thus yon went, and thus, 

IMimidting Atnu 

As though you had been playing at hop, step. 

And jump 1 — And yet you look’d so monstrous pleas’d. 

And play’d the simpleton with such a grace. 

Ta k ing the tittering for compliment I 
I could have box’d you soundly for’t. Ten times 
I>emed I that I knew yon. 

WU. lAside^J Twenty guineas 
Were better in the gutter thrown than gone 
To fee a dancing master 1 
Oon. And you’re grown 
An amateur in music ! — What fine air 
Was that yon prais’d last night? — *‘The Widow Jones!” 

A country jig ihey’ve tam’d into a song. 

Yon ask’d "if it had come from Italy?” 

The lady blush’d, and held her peace, and then 

Yon blush’d and said, "Perhaps it came from France I” 

And then, when blush’d the lady more, nor spoke, 

Yon said, "At least it came from Germany i” 

The air was English ! — a true English air; 

A downright English air ! A common air. 

YouTl never do for town I " The Widow Jones” 

To come from Italy ! Stay not in town. 

Or you’ll be married to the Widow J ones, 

Since yonVe forsworn, yon say, the Widow Green 1 
And mom and night they’ll din your ears with her I 
" Well met, dear Master Wildrake. — A fine day I 

* 
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Pray, can yon tell me wLence came tlie Widow JoneH?** 
They love a jest in tovm 1 — To Uncolnshrre I 
Yon^U never do for town I — ^To liincolnsMre; 

The Widow Jones to come from Italy 1 

Confound the Widow J ones 1 ’Tis true 1 The air 
Well as the huntsman^s triple most I Imow, 

But knew not then indeed, ’twas so disguised 
With shakes and flourishes, outlandish things. 

That mar, not grace, an honest English song ! 

Howe’er, the mischief’s done 1 and as for her. 

She is either into hate or madness fallen. 

If madness, would she had her wits again. 

Or I my heMt. If hate, my love’s undone. 

I’ll give her up. I’ll e’en to Master Tmewortk 
Here he comes I 

JEhiter Masteh Trijewoe.th. 

WH. And you helieve, for all the hate she shows. 

That neighbour Constance loves me ® 

Tru, ’Tis my thought. 

WU. How shall I find it out? 

Tru, Affect to love 

Another. Say your passion thrives ; the day 
Is fix’d, and pray her undertake the part 
Of bride’s-maad to your bride, ’Twill bring her out, 

WiL You think she’ll own her passion? 

3V». If she loves. 

TFiZ. I thank thee 1 I will try it I 
And now to neighbour Constance — ^yet almc^t 
I f^r accosting her — a hundred times 
Have I essayed to break my mind to her. 

Bat still she stops my mouth with restless scorn ! 

Howe’er, thy scheme TU try, and may it thrive I 
For I am sick for love of neighbour Constance, 

Re-€7Uer Constance. WinuBAKs ccdvaTicea^ 

TFiZ. Your servant, neighbour Constance. 

GoTh, Servant, sir I 

[-dstcfe.3 what, I wonder, comes the fool to say^ 

Makes him look so important? 

N^g^bour Constance^ 

I am a happy man. 

What makes you sof 




[Retires. 
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WiL A thriving suit. 

Con. In CShanceiyl 
WU. Oy no 1 
In love. 

Cony Oy true! You are in love 1 Gro onl 
WU. Well, as I said, my salt’s a thriving one. 

Con. You mean you are beloved again! — I don't 
Believe it- 

Wtl, I can give you proof. 

Gm. What proofs 

liove letters? She’s a shameless maid 
To write them I Can she spell ? Ay, I suppose. 

With prompting of a dictionary I 
Wil. Nay, 

Without one. 

On, I will lay you ten to one 
She cannot spell 1 How know you she can spell? 

You cannot spell yourself I You write command 

With a single M C— O— M— A— N— D: 

Yours to Co-mand, 

WiL I did not say she wrote 
Xiove letters to me. 

Con. Then she sufiera you to press 
Her hand, perhaps? 

WU. She does. 

Con. I>oe8 she press yours? 

WiL She does. [AsideJJ It goes on swimmingly I 
Con She does I Outrageous forwardness 1 
I>oes she let you kis® her? 

WU. Yes. 

Cbn She should be — 

WiL What? 

Con What you got thrice your share of when at school 
And yet not halXyour due I A brazen feuse I 
More could not grant a maid about to we<L 
WiL She is so. 

Con What? 

WiL {Atide^ How swimmingly it goes I 

Can \Withm^pjprez9edim^ Are you about to marry neigh- 

bour Wildrake? 

Are you adxmt to marry? 

WiL IAmcJo,’} -TSxcellent; 
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Ckyrt. [BTBaJhing cnUS\ W by d.on^t yon answer rael 
WiZ, I ara. 

Ckyru Yon. are 

1 tell yon wlxat, sir — Yon’re a fool I 
WiZ, !For whatl 

Oon^ Yon. are not fit to marry I Yon do not Isznow 
Enong^h: of the world, six i Have no more e^iperience^ 
Thtongiit, judgment, tlian a scliool-boy 1 Have no mind 
Of your own. 

Yon liave no more business witb a wife 
Tban I bave 1 Z>o you mean to say indeed 
Yon are abont to marry 1 
WzZ. Yes, indeed- 
Coru And wbenl 

TF^Z. \AsidLeS\ 1^11 say to-morrow 1 
OoTh. 'Wh.en, I sayl 
yViZ, To-morrow. 

Oorh. Tbank you mncb beholden to yon 1 
YonVe told me on’t in time I I’m very mncb. 

Beholden to yon, neighbour 'Wildrake 1 And, 

I pray yon, a£ what hourl 
Wil^ That we have left 
For yon to name. 

OoTi^ For me t 
TFiX. For yon. 

OoTu. Indeed. 

Yon’re very bonntifnL I should not wonder 
iSd^eant you I should be bride’ s-maid to the lad^’^ ? 

JVzL ’Tis just the thing I mean ! 

Th© thing yon mean I 

How juray you, neighbour, tell me that again. 

And thi rt l c before yon speak; for much I doubt 
Yon know what you are saying. JQo you mean 
To ask me to be bride’s-maad? 

WH, Even so. 

Con^ Hride’s-maid 1 

IFiZ. > bride’s-maid I It is eoxuing f a^^tc 

Unto a head. 

£Sm. And ’tis for me yon wait 
To fix the day ? It shall he doomsday, then 1 
Be doomsday I 
Ckm^ X^ooin^Kiay 1 
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Wil, Wlierefore doomsdaj ? 

Ckm. IBoxinff Atm.] Wlierefore ! — 

GrO ask jour bride, and give her tbat from me. 

I am yonr most obedient servant, air 1 

WiL She is a riddle, solve her he who can I 

A QUEER TUTOR. 

iAdapUd/rom ** A Bachelor of ArU^ a eomic drajfia by TMBMAm HAjmwiOca. 

By pcTjntsttcm of Ms. SAinjaXt FRXHOHy 89 Strand^ lAmdom > 

M&. Thorntos', a IiOTuion Merchant. 

AnoLPHXJS, . . hia Son. 

Matthew, hia Butler. 

Hajsbt Jabpbh...... a Man about Town. 

EnUr ETarrt Jasfhb. 

Looking over the advertisements in Thd Time 9 this moarnixig, 
the following words struck my ^e: ^Wanted, a tutor for a boy of 18. 
He must be a B. A-, from Oxford or Cambridge. Apply to Mr. Thorn- 
ton, Westboume Terrace, Hyde Park.” ^ Wanted a tutor, ^ the old- 
fashioned plainness of the phraseology struck me at once. “ A boy 
of 18,” too, in an age when we’re all yoimg gentlemen before we’re 
14! This is the man for my money, I said; daddy Tbemton, a dear 
old twaddle ^ and I mark him for my own. Ble^ his old frosty poll 1 
He shall have a tutor, a B.A., and, — I shall have a joke 1 

Mr. Thorktoh enters. 

Thom. I presume, sir, you are the gentleman who has done me 
the honour to— 

Jasp. I believe, sir, you have advertised in The Times for a tutorf 

Thom. I have, sir. 

^asp. Well, then, sir, I am come to offer you my services* 

Thom. You, sir? I should scarcely have thought — with yoox 
appearance and your age — 

J^oLsp. We won’t talk of my age I I am ei^t-and-twenty, and my 
appearance is good. Let us rather talk of my qualihcationa 

Thom. You have qualifications, then % Have you tak^ your degree? 

Jaap. Sir, I am not only a Bachelor, but a Master of Ariel As to 
my qualifications — can run a rac^ with Tommy Lye — ^put on the 
gloves with Alec Reed — snuff a candle with a jnstol ball at twelve 
paces — ^f ence with Angelo— dance with St. Lieon — play billiards with 
Young Jonathan — and blind-hookey with a Ldsle Street banker ! 
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Thom, [Aftor steadfastly regarding him for a fno7nentS\ Eeally, 
sir, I csaimot but appreciate so varied an assemblage of accompliah. 
ments; still, T must confess to you, tbat you are not exactly the sort 
of tutor I Lad intended for my son. At the same time I — ^really 

Jaap, \Asidei\ He doesn’t know bow to get rid of me. [^To Asm.] 

I see, sir, I have not the good fortune to suit you. \Gimng card] 
That is my card; delighted to Lave made your acquaintance. Good 
morning, sir ! 

Thom, \Loolcing at cardl\ Grood Heavens I ‘‘Mr. Henry Jasper I* 
\Aloud'\ Stay, sir. 

Jaap, Eb? 

Thom, \Aside^ Why, it^s impossible, and yet \talcvng letter guicJdg 
from Ida pocket and glancing at zti] It must be he. \To Jasp&r\ One 
word more, if you please ? 

Jaap, Certainly. You haven’t altered your mind, I presume! 

Thom, Well, I don’t know. On second thoughts you real]^ do 
possess many qualities I Hiding and fencing are by no means useless 
acquirements. \Suddenly^ Can you swim! 

Jaap, \Rath&r poaed at frsty hut recovering hia audacity [To Mm- 
adfl He’s having a turn at me now. [To him ] Swim 1 I should 
rather think so. Why, during the late heavy doods at Oxford, I 
rescued a brick house from drowning 1 

Thom, Of course you’re a musician! 

Jaap, I play a little on the bassoon. 

Thorru The instrument that approaches most nearly to the human 
voice. 

Jaap, Yes, the human voice, — when it has got a cold ! 

Thom, Gaiety and wit combined I You will suit me admirably. 

Jatp, [AaideJ] The hoax continues ! \AloudI\ I heg your i)ardon, 
but before accepting so onerous appointment as that of tutor, it is 
the duty of every honest man to let his character be thoroughly 
known; and, I must confess to you, then, that the moral and intellec- 
tual part of my education has become considerably rusted from want 
of use. For the last seven years I have led a most dissipated life — 
Thom, Gk>odl 
Ja^, I’ve gambled ! 

Thom, Yeory good! 

Jaap, And always lost. 

Thom, So much the better. Go on. 

Jaap, Tve fought duels — been desperately wounded — run through 
a large fortune — and axci, at this moment, a ruined man; with which 
I have the honour of wishing you good morning. [liiaing again,] 
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Thom [Placing his hand upon his diovldcr and pressing him down 
in Ass seat.] Excellent I my dear sir, excellent I 

Jasp. What^ doesn't all tbis frigbten you I 

Thom. Just tbe contrary I 

Jasp. Why, only a few moments ago you — 

Thom. A few moments ago I took you for a facetious wag, and 
did not know which to admire most, your impertinence or your had 
taste; but I have gradually become enlightened aa to the h^h grasp 
of your views — 

Jcup [MystifiedI] The high grasp? 

Thom. Of course you have evidently thought deeply on the snbjeck 
You have reflected that a young man fresh from school or college 
can he but little in want of Iiatin or Greek; bnt what he is in want 
of is, knowledge of the world — ^that acquaintance with life and its 
usages, which are essential for entering into society. My son, for 
instafiice, ought to he perfectly master of riding, facing, and •shoot- 
ing. He should even learn to box; for do we not meet with impos- 
ing toll-keepers and insolent cabmen at csveay turning? And as he 
can't call them out, he should be able to knock them down. 

Ja»p. [Aside.] What the deuce is he driving at? 

Thom. Yes, air, I say I now perfectly comprehend you, and that 
which above all has decided me in your favour is the intmmte practi- 
cal acquaintance you have with every species vice and chicanery. 

Jasp. W hat I you are not afraid of risking the example of — 

Thom. Your past life? Certainly not. It forms the very essence 
of your utility — for you Tvill make a magniflcent finger-post to warn 
my boy against the dangers you have encountered. The wom-down 
hbertine — the ruined gambler — ^the unjBucceasful duellist — will be 
doubly able to point out the paths of wisdom, prudence, and eccmomy. 
And when, in furtherance of yonr coimcils, you show him your scarred 
breast, your ruined jMrospects, your emply purse, and ycmr withered 
heart, he must, he cannot bnt believe you. [Ckx)lly.] Is it not so? 

Jijup. Well, certainly — — 

Thom. You see I now p)erfectly understand you. [J3e rings a he£L 

Jasp. [Aside.] And I, who expected to find an oM twaddle in silver 
buckles and pig-tail, am caught in my own trap ! I thought to have 
laughed at his expense, but he has completely turned the tables on me. 

JBrUsr Anoi^PHUS. 

Adolphus. You sent for me^ mr? 

Thom. Yes. I wiidb to introduce you to this gentlenmn, Mr. 
Jasper, who has <x>nsented to become your tutor. I will now leave 
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you to make Ms acquaintance. I shall see you again before I set 
out. [-EnSf. 

J<up. [Loohing at Adol^ J’ine fellow — good eye and open counten- 
ance ! There^s something to be made of him f 

AdoL {AsideS\ I doMt like the look of the chap at — 

Jasp. Take a seat, young gentleman. \BlandZyJ\ 

Adoh \A*tde ] I sha’n’t if I don’t like ! {To Jasper.'] What are 
we to begin with, sir^ IVe been in Virgil for I^atin, and Homer 
for Greek, and — 

Jasp. Never mind all that for the present. First tell me which 
do you like best, port or claret? 

AdoZ. [AstonishedJ] Sir I 

Jasp* I ask you which you like best, port or claret? 

AdoZ. Heally I — 

Jc^sp. Come, your answer * 

Adol. Well, I iik3 port best. 

•/flwg?. I thought so ! At eighteen we are all the same — all ihe 
same. But, my good friend, don^t you know that port is heavy, al- 
coholic, heating, astringent; while claret is the finest stomacMc and 
tonic that you can imbibe Port is, nine-tenths of it, a decoction 
of sloe-juice, and the other tenth will plant a mulberry-tree on your 
nose, and the gout in your toes before you’re thirty \ \Tahmg out 
cigar-4xtse'] Do you smoke? 

Adol. Yes, now and then, only papa doesn’^ know it. 

Jcup. Ah I that’s bad — I don’t like that 1 Boys should either not 
smoke at all, or should say boldly to their dads, Have a weed, 
guvener?” There must be no playing at hide and seek with papas I 
It’s bad — ^ifs very bad I Here \offering cigar]^ here’s a cigar for you 
that was manufactured by old Cabanas I It’s as dry as an old school- 
mast^. 

Add. [pedightedS] Thank you. {Aside.] I begin to like him much 
betteri {lAghts Ids cigar^ 

Jaap. Now let’s have a little friendly chat I 
Add. With all my heart, my dear tutor I 

Jctap. Call me Jasper. When people are about to live together, 
it’s advisable that they should understand each other beforehand. 
AdoL Certainly it is ! 

Jaap. ni tell yon in two words what sort of fellow you have to 
deal with in me. A man who feels veiy much inclined to cotton to 
you, as he would to a younger brother — ^a good sort of chap if you’re 
open and frank with him, but a Tartar if you try to checkmate him J 
Now chooee, which is it to be? 
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jiiJol, The ** good sort of chap,” of course. 

JcLsp. That^s right t Your hand! How old are yout 
AdoL Eighteen. 

Jasp^ Who are your acquaintances! How many fiiends have yon 
got! 

Adol. Oh, lots I Twelve or fourteen. 

Jasp. I mean intimates — ^bricks — true friendsl 
AdoL Oh I only two. 

Jcutp. Only two, you lucky dog t Why, I^m ten years older than 
you, and I^ve never yet met with one. 

AdoL That may be; but, I assure you, I — 

Of course; you’re especially favoured. Who are they! 
Ad^, One is young Lasceiles; he’s only twenty-three ! He^a worth 
thjree thousand a year, and spends every farthing of it I He’s a 
regular brick — I’d trust him with my life I 

Jomp. Stop I How much pocket-money does your father allow you I 
AdoL Well, a couple of sovereigns a week. 

J'tup, A hundred a year I And you make a friend of a man who 
i^nds three thousand I That’s what I call an impossible friendship. 
Adol, [Astonished,’] How so? 

Either yon are a partaker of his pleasures car you are not. 
If you are, he must pay for you, and that’s humiliating; or you mufi^ 
get into debt, and that’s dangerous — If you are not, you envy him in 
spite of all you can do, and there’s but one step from envy to hatred, 
they’re next-door neighbours all the world over. That’s a friend you 
must give up. The world is very uncharitable, my dear boy, and 
when people are rich without any ostensible means, other people are 
apt to inquire: from what source such riches are obtained. 

AdoL Oh, but that’s abominable. [Both rise^ 

Jcutp, Well, it’s not very agreeable. But no matter, when one’s 
satisfied with one’s self. 

AdoL [Seriouslp^ That is not enough, sir; and the opinion of the 
world matters very much. No man can feel satisfied with himself 
unless he can look the world in the face and dei^ it to cast a slur 
upon his honour, or his good conduct- [Exit, 

Jasp, [Aside,] Thatf s a fine fellow ! I shall make a man of him 
in no time! 

Enter Mattedew with a letter on a saleer. 

Mat, [(j^ioes letter,] Master told me to give you this. [Exit, 

Jdsp, Hiis, then, is the key to the mystery. The joke will now 
be explained; for this letter, no doubt^ explains his extmordlnary 
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behaviour towards me. \Ppe'M letter '\ What do I see? my father’s 
hand 1 \Read^I\ My dear old fnend’’ — his old friend I — ^Mr. Thom- 
ton, the old friend of my father * come to me if you can. I am old and 
helpless, and have a matter of importance to consult you upon Yon 
are the only heuxg in the world whose advice I can ask. I had a scm 
who should have been the comfort of his aged father. Alas 1 I need 
not tell you he has made his life one long period of misery and dis- 
appointment. Should you encounter him, for the sake of his heart- 
broken parent, extend a saving hand to the prodigaL Give hiTn an- 
other chance, for the sake of your old friend, and may Heaven grant 
he may not abuse your kindness. 

xours, JoHK Jasper.’^ 

I understand all — will not abuse it. I accept the proffered hand, 
and I will retrieve the honour of my name. 

JEAHIE DEANS. 

THREE CHARACTERS. 

Duke of Abotub . QtnsBasr Carounb ....Jbanib Deans. 

JxAHm -—Earnest, simple, basbfnL Aroyub — ^Eind, dignified. Queen Caroline — 
Cold and majestic at first; latterlj, soft and compassionate. 

Scene X A Room in ike RaZctce. — JBjnter Duke or Abgtxe and 

JbalNie Deans. 

Duke. Sit down, my good lass \JSa7ide her a cha'vr\ — ^take your 
breath — take your time ; I guess, by your dress, you are just come 
up from poor old Scotland — ^Did you come through the streets in 
your tartan plaid? 

Jecu No, sir, a freend brought me in ane o’ their street-coaches — ^ 
very decent woman; your Dordship’s Grace kens her — it’s Mrs. Glass, 
at the sign o’ the Thiatle- 

Duk^ Oh I my worthy snuff-merchant. I always have a chat with 
Mrs. Glass when I purchase my Scots high-dried.” "Well, but your 
business^ my bonnie woman — time and tide, you know — 

Ject, Your honour — I beg your Xiordship’s pardon — TnAJiTi your 
Grace — 

Duke. Never mind my Grace; just speak out a plain tale, and show 
you have a Scots tongue in your head. 

JecL. Sir, I am muckle obliged — Sir, I am the sister of that poor 
unfortunate criminal, Effle Deans, who is under sentence at Edin- 
burgh, and I came up frae the north, sir, to see what could he done 
in the way of getting a reprieve or pardon or the like of that. 
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Duke^ Alas I m j poor girl, you have made a long and sad journey, 
to little purpose — ^she is ordered for execution-, 

Jm. But I am given to understand that there is lavr for reprieving 
her if it ifl the king^a pleasure- 

Duke. Certainly there is, hut that law is purely in the king's breast. 
What friends have you at the court? 

Jea, None, excepting God and your grace! 

Duke. [Rises.'] Alas I 1 have no means of averting your sister's fate 
— she must die ! 

•Ttfot. We must a' die, sir — it is a common doom; but we shudna 
hasten ilk other out of the warld — that’s what your honour kens 
better than me. 

Duke. My good young woman, you seem well educated for your 
station, and must know that it is alike the law of God and man 
that the murderer shall surely die, 

Jm. But, sir, Effie — that is my poor sister, sir, canzmi be ijroved 
to be a murderer. 

Duke. Well, I am no lawyer. But what could tempt you, young 
woman, to address yourself to met 

Jea. XonrseF, sir. 

Duke. Myself ; you never saw me before. 

Jea. No sir; but a' the world kens that the Duke of Argyle is aye 
his country's freend; ye fight for the right — ye speak for the right 
— all who are wronged seek refuge under your shadow ; and if you 
wanna stir to save the blood of an innocent country-woman o’ jer 
ain, what should we expect frae southerns and strangers? And 
maybe I had another reason for troublin' your honour. 

Duke. And what is that ? 

Jea. My grandfather and yours laid down their lives together for 
their country — and ane wha takes concern for me wished me to show 
your Grace this paper. [Giuinff one. 

Duke. The hand of my unfortunate grandsire, sure eiKmgh. 
[Reads.] “ To aU who may have friendship for the Souse of Argyle — 
this is to certify that Renjamkn Butler^ of Monk? s R^pment of Dragoons^ 
having heen^ under God^ the means of saving my life from four troopers^ 
who were about to slay me, I, having no other present means of reeom^ 
pense m mypower^ do give him this acinowledgmenty hoping that it may 
be useful to him or his, and do cor^ure my friends, tenants, and kinsmen, 
and whoever will do aught for me either in the Highlands or Zowlands, 
to protect and assist the said Benjamin Butler, and his friends or 
faamly, on their lawful occasions, giving them such countencmce, 
maintenance, and supply as may correspond with the benefit he hath 
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bestowed on me, witifiese my handy — This is a strong in, 
jnnctioii. This Benjamin Butler was your grandfather, I suppose! 

Jea. BCe wasna akin to me, sir — ^he was grandfather to ane—to a 
neighbour’s son — to sincere weel- wisher of mine, sir. 

Duke* Oh I I understand, A true-love affair. He was the grand- 
sire of one you are engaged to ! 

Jea. One I was engaged to, sir, but this unhappy business of my 
poor sister — 

Duke. What I He has not deserted you on that account, has he! 

Jea^ No, sir; he wad be the last to leave a friend in difficnlties, 
but he is a clergyman, and it would not become him to marry the 
like of me with this disgrace on my kindred. 

Duke. You are a singular young woman. You seem to think of 
every one before yourself. And have you really come on foot from 
Edinburgh! 

Jea. Not all tbe way, my lord, for I sometimes got a castfhi a 
waggon, and then the coach — 

Duke. Well, never mind all that You shall hear from me without 
delay — be ready to come to me at a moment’s waming — ^bring no 
one with you, and come dressed as you are now. 

Jea. I would ha’ worn a cap, but your Grace kens it’s nae the 
fashion of my country for single women; and I judged that being sae 
many miles frae home, your Grace’s heart wad warm to the tartan. 

Duke. You judged quite light. And when MacCallummore’s 
heart do^ riot warm to the tartan, it will be as cold as death can 
make it. 

Jea. And, my lord, should what you ask be refused at the be- 
ginning, ye’ll no be chappit back or cast down with the first rough 
answer! 

Duke. [jSmtlirtff.'l I am not apt to mind rough answers much; hut 
say nothing of what has passed to any one — Do not you hope too 
Towsk firom me. I will do my best, but God has the hearts of kings 
in His own hands, [Jeanie retires asidCy looking offI\ As I live, here 
comes the Queen herself. 


JSnter the Qxtekk, 

I hope I see so great a stranger as the Duke of Argyle in 
as good health as his best friends can wish him. 

Perfectly well, madam, and deeply gratified by the honour 
of an interview which X had the boldness to ask on a subject most 
essential to his majesty’s interest. 

Queen. When "flie Duke of Argyle is disposed to renew his acquaint- 
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anc« with his master and mistress, there are few subjects on which 
we should disagree. 

DuJha, Xiet me hope, madam, I have not been so unfortunate an to 
hare found one on the present occasion. 

Queen, 1 must impose upon your grace the duty of confession 
before I grant you absolution. What is your paii^icuiar interest in 
that young woman? She does not seem much qualified to alarm 
the jealoui^ of my friend the duchess ; perhaps she is some thirtieth 
cousin? 

Duke. No, madam, but I should be proud of any relationship with 
half her worth, honesty, and affection 1 

Queen, Her name must be Campbell at least? 

Duke, Her name, madam, if I may be permitted to say so, is not 
quite so distinguished. 

Queen, She comes from Inveraray or ArgyleshireT 

Ik%ke, She was never farther north than Edinburgh, madam* 

Queen, Then my conjectures are ail ended. 

Duke, Her sister is the first victim of a severe law. As she cannot 
produce the only witnesses of her not ha vmg concealed an unfortu- 
nate circumstance — 

Queen, Of which Fve heard — and I have doubts — ^you were about 
to speak — 

Duke, If your majesty would condescend to hear my poor country- 
woman, perhaps she may find an advocate in your own heart much 
more competent to remove your majesty’s doubts than I am. 

Queen, Jjet her approach [J^eanie kneels ] — stand np, young woman 
[Xody Suffolk raise* her ] — ^how have you travelled hither from 
Scotland? 

i/ea Mostly on foot, madam. 

Queen, Indeed 1 how far can you walk in a day 

«7aa. Twenty-five miles, madam, and a bittock. 

Queen, And a what? IDooktn^ al the duke, 

Duke, And about five miles moi^ 

Queen, I thought I was a good walker ; but this abames me 
sadly. 

JTea, May your Eeddyship never hae sae weary a heart that ye 
canna be sensible o’ the weariness o’ the hmhs [Q%ieen pleased — the 
Duke smtles ] — and I didna just a’thegither walk the haill way, 
madam; I had whiles the cast o’ a cart, and the east o’ a horse from 
Ferrybridge, and divers other easements. 

Queen, You still must have had a most fatiguing journey, and, I 
fear, to httle purpose; since, if the king were to pardon your sister. 
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in all probability it would do her little good, for I suppose yoor 
people of Edinburgh would hang her out of spite. 

Diiis. [AtideJl She will sink herself now outright 

Jea. I am confident that baith town and country wad rejoice to 
see his majesty take compassion on a poor unfriended creature, 
Possibly your Leddyship is thinking of that unhappy man John 
Porteous. He is dead and gane to his ain place, and they that We 
slain him must answer for their ain act. \A pav>seJ\ But my sister 
my poor sister Effie, her days and hours are numbered — she stall 
liv^ and a word of the king^s mouth might restore her to a broken, 
hearted auld man, that never, in his daily and nightly exercise, for* 
gets to pray for His Majesitys throne, and the throne of his posterity. 
Oh, madam, have compassion on our misery; save an honest house 
from diahononr; save an unhappy girl, not eighteen years of age, 
from an early and dreadful death. Alas 1 it is not when we sleep 
soft and wake merrily ourselves that we think on other peopled suf- 
ferings. Our hearts are waxed light within us then, and we are for 
righting our ain wrangs, and fighting our ain battles But when 
the hour of trouble comes — and seldom may it visit your Leddyship! 
— and when the hour of death comes, which comes to high and low 
— lang and late may it be yours 1— oh, my Leddy, then it isna what 
we hae done for oursells, but what we have done for others that we 
think on maist pleasantly. And the thoughts that ye hae intervened 
to spare the poor thing^s life will be sweeter in that hour, come 
when it may, than if a word of your mouth could hang the h&iTI 
Porteous mob. 

Qween. \W%pes her eyes.] This is eloquence 1 — ^Toung woman, I 
cannot grant your sister's pardon, but you shall have my warm inter- 
cession with tJie king — ^take this housewife case \0%ving an embroi- 
dered nee<Re'-case'] — do not open it now — ^but at your leisure you will 
find sometbing in it which will remind you of an interview wMi 
Queen Oaroline. Our business, my lord, I trust, is ended to your 
satisfaction; hereafter we hope to see your grace come firequently. 

Jea. O, Heaven, gude Heaven be praised ! — ^And Heaven bless you, 
my Icffd — it was — it was the queen, then — God reward her I--Oh, 
may the dear gude lady never want the heart's ease she has giveu 
me this nkoment . — Adapted from ^ The Heart of Midlothian.'* 
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{Wrom Our JSoytJ* hy HSHB-T J. Braos, 6y permMion 9 f MJL SiOtftm FanCK. 

80 Btrund^ Xjondofv, tMe oumsr the copvnght ) 

FIVE CHARACTERS. 

Mxsg Clabissa Chaicpitetb, tiie Baronet’s Sistar. 

Sia Gboffbt CHAMraBTS, Baronet. 

Talbot Champitbts, his Son. 

PiuBKTN Midblbwick, a retired Batterman. 

Ohabljbs Mxdblbwick, his Son. 

SceM — A Room in. the House of Perk^ Middlewick. 

JEnter Miss Clarissa Champkstts. 

CZflET. I couldn^t refrain from following yon, Oeofiiy. I am so 
anxions about the dear boy. 

Sir O. \Tetek'dyI\ Of course you’re anxious. Pm anxious. 

Clm. And IVe no doubt Mr, Middlewick is just as anxious about 
Ids dear boy. 

Sir <?. COariEea, I’m surprised at you. Because these ymmg men 
happen to have met recently in Paris, and are coming home in com- 
pany, that is no reason you should link them together in that rklicu- 
loos manner. My son comes of an ancient^ honoured race. Tlie 
other young man is the son of a butterman. 
dor, A retired one, remember. 

Sir G. Impossible ! A butterman cajit retire. 

You may breaks yon may shatter the tub if yon will. 

But the scent of the butter will hang by it stilL 

Mr. Middlewick is a most estimable perron, — charitable — as he ought 
to be; and has considerable indnence in the neighbourhood, 

OLcur^ Which accounts for your tolerating him. 

Sir I admit it. The dream of my life has been that my boy 
Talbot should distinguish himself in Parliament. To that end I 
mapped out a complete course of instruction for him to puisne; 
directed him to follow title plan laid down implicitly; never to veer 
to the right or left, but to do as I bid him, like — ^like — 
dar^ Like a machine. 

Sir G, Bh? Yes, like a machine. Machines never strike. 
dear. I hope heT answer your expectations, Omsiderlng his 
advantages, his oocasiona? letters haven’t been remcsrhdbie^ have they I 
{Adde^ Bxcept for Imvily — ^whidh, in Ms case, has not been the soul 
of wit. 

I>ear ! dear! What would yem have of the boy t Hisletters 
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have been a little short, but invariably pithy, I don’t want my soq 
to be a literary man, I want him to shine m politics and — 

CZar. Suppose Mr, Middlewick’s views regarding his son are 
similar. Supposing he wants him to shine m politics. 

Sir G, Chmssa, you seem to take a great interest in Mr Middle- 
wick, A man without an H to his back. A man who — who eats 
with his knife, who behaves himself m society like an amiable gold- 
digger, and who — 

Clar, Who is coming up the path So moderate your voice, Geof- 
fry, or he’!! hear you, 

Mn, Perktn Middlewick appears at French windows, Jdeisa 
sleeky comfortable man of about fifty. 

Mid, Hah I Sir OeojB&y, glad to see you. Miss Champneys, ycmi 
’umhle servant. \Shakes hands; Sir Qeoffry shakes hands distarULj^^ 
Miss Clarissa war^yl\ Phew ^ ain’t it ’ot? avrful ’ot. 

Sir O, \Loftily,'\ It is very warm. 

Mid, Warm? I call it ’ot. [JPo Clarissa,^ What do you call itf 

Clar, I call it decidedly ^ot.” 

Mxd, That’s what I say. I say it’s ’ot. Well, Sir GeofiEry, any 
noosf 

Sir G, JSTo news. 

Mid, IS'o noosl Ain’t you heard from your son? 

Svr G, Not a line. 

Mid, Oh, my hoy’s written me a letter of about eight pages. Hell 
be here soon; I sent the shay. 

Sir G, Sent the whod? 

Mid, The shay — ^the shay. 

Sir G, Oh, the chaise ^ 

Mid, No, only one of ’em. They’ll he here directly. Whafs tiw 
good of Charley writmg me a letter with half of it in foreign lan- 
guages? Here’s a hit of Prench here, and a morsel of ’Talian 
and a slice of Latirty I suppose it is, further on, and then a something 
out of one of the poets — ^leastways, I suppose it is, for it’s awful rah- 
hish — ^then, lor 1 reglex rigmarole altogether. S’pose he done it to 
Aow as the money wasn’t wasted on bia eddication. 

Sir G, £ With saMsfcLctiorii\ Hah! rather different from my son, jEfe 
psT^ers to reserve the fruits of his years of study until he can present 
i^esEOL iu person. Your son, Mr. Middlewick, has followed the ex- 
ample of the strawberry sellers and dazzled you with the display of 
the top- Perhaps when you search below you may find the contento 
of the pottle rvot so satisfactory* \Goes upS\ 
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Mid, IZknoTiy cuuU.] Mayhap I may. Mayhap the frcmt tabs is 
batter and the rest dwmmier^ When I first started in business Fd 
the finest stock in Lambeth — to loch ah Bat they was oM i^am. 
i;he tubs was ^oller if you tamed ’em round, and the very f/ams was 
^eartlees delooders. Can Charley’s letter be? — I won't believe it. 

Sir G, I knew ^‘our boys" would drive here first, Mr. 

Middlewick, which must be my excuse for this introsion, and — 
[JVwe of a cxMrriagB driving up AeardL] Here they are I here they are I 

Mid, \Goei up to window^ That’s them 1 that’s them! 

JSnter Charlbs MinnnBwicK. 

Char, Father! Bad 1 Bear old govemorl 

Mid, My boy! My boy! XJEhrd^race^ himS\ 

Sir G, Yes, but where's my sonf Where's Tslbot? 

JSnter Tax.bot Champiosts. Me is a wxshed-out yotUh^ with 
yeUatff- reddish hair parted doum the middle; an eye-glcM, 
arid a soft nambypamhy manner. 

Sir G, Talbot, my dear boy, I'm so delighted to — 

TaZ, Yes, yea ; how are you? Bless my life, how gray ytmVe got 
— shouldn't have known you. An d — that's not Aunt Clarissa? Bear, 
dear I such an alteration in three years — shouldn’t have known you. 
[They turn aside conversirtgJ^ 

Mid. Well, Charley, old boy, how do I look, eh? Pretty 'arty, for 
an old un. 

Char, Yes, yes, splendid- [To Mm^ ocside,] Meaxtyr^ dad, Aearty. 

Mid, Well, I said 'arty. And you, Charley — ^there I Growed out 
of all knowledge. 

Char, [Aside,'] Growed — ^heml [Seems annoyed at his fathead sigiwr- 
€moe. Aside to ^ Grown," govemcar, grown." 

Mtd. Groan I Ain’t got nothing to groan for, [Aside;,] Hum 
notioQB they pick up abroad. But, Charley, you ain’t introdnoed me 
to your friend, Mr. Talbot- Bo the Aonours, do the ikmoura 
Talbot, this is my father. 

Mid, Proud to know you, sir. 

TaL [Through his glass^ How do? how do? 

Mid, ^Arty as a buck, and fresh as a f oTzr-yeaj>-oid, Ihankee. ^Ope 
we shall seea good deal of you, Mr. Talbot — saij ix^esid oi my momhs— 

Sir G, [Chmes down,] Yes, exactly, Mr. MMd^awidk:. Plattesred, Pm 
sure, but our boys' lines of life will be wid^ I expect. Your 

scm, I presume, will embark in commerce^ whikt mine will, I trust, 
shine in a public and, excuee ttia for ailing;, a more devoted ephere. 
(m) I 
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Mid. {Aside.’] Yes, lie looks like a shiner. 

dar. But, Geofiry, probably Mr, Middlewick and his son would 
like to be alone a little, so — 

Sir G, Exactly. I want a talk with Talbot too, and as the ponies 
are put up, Talbot, weT have a stroll through the grounds. 

Ted. I don^t mind. Only Tm jolly hungry, that’s all. 

Mid {Sitting.] And now, Charley, that we’re alone, my dear fellow, 
tell your old dad what your impressions of foreign parts were. “Wlietn 
I was your age the Continent was a sealed book to them as wasn't 
wealthy. There was no Cook’s excursions then, Charley. Ko, no, 
you’ve been bom when there was the inarch o’ intellect, and Atl^lac 
cables and other curious things, and naturally you’ve benefited there- 
by. So of course you’re a scholar, and seen a deal Paris now — mxt 
place, ain’t it? 

Char. Glorious! 

Mid. ’Ow about the ’orse flesh? 

Char. A myth. 

Mid. Bailly though ! A nd I suppose frogs is fallacies. Only to think 
Cha/r. Paris is a paradise. But Italy — ^well, there 1 
Mid. But ain’t it a mass of lazeyroneys? 

Char. A mere libeL A land of romance, beauty, tradition, poetryl 
Milan i Tenicel Verona! Florence I 
Mid. Where the He comes from. 

Char. Itoine^ Naples! 

Mid. That’s where Yesoovius is, ain’t it? 

Char. Yes. 

Mtd. Was it ‘‘fizzin’” when you was there, Charley? 

Char. No. There was no eruption when I was there. 

Mid. Thaifs wrong, you know, that’s wrong. I didn’t limit you, 
CSiarley; I said ‘^See eveiything,” and I certainly expected as yoifd 
iomst upon an eruption. 

Char. Rrt, my dear dad, I saw eveiything else — ^Pompeii and 
Herculanexuxi. 

Mid. Eh? 

Char. Pompeii and HOTculaneum — they were ruined^ you know. 
MicL Two unfortnit I>talian warehousemen, I suppose. 
dar. Nonsense! They were boned, you remember. 

Mid. And why not? It’d be a pretty thing to refuse an unluc^ 
firm as went broke a decent — 

Char. You don’t understandL 
Mid. No, I donH 
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Char, But Germany, dad^ — the Iflbiiie — “ the castled mags of Ilrach- 
enfels ^ — the Castle of Bhrenbreitstein — 

Mid, Aaron who ? Some swell German Jew, I suppose. 

Sir <?- \Heard v^Acna.] Well, we may as well join our fziends. 

Char [Aside, Hues,] Here's Talbot's delightful father. I wouldn't 
swop parents with him for all his high breeding. Our heart's blood's 
a triBe cloudy, perhaps, but it Jlows freely — his is so tenibly pure 
it hardly takes the trouble to tridkie. No^ Talbot, old fellow, I don't 
envy you your father. [JSrit with Mtddiemck, 

Sm Gkoffrt enters^ followed hy Tai*bot.3 

Sir O, [Coming dbwi.] But really, Talbot, you must have 9ome 
ideas on what you have seen. 

Toil What’s the use of having ideas, when you can pick 'em up in 
the guide-books? 

Sir^, [Pleased!] Ah, then yon ora fond of reading/ GoodL 

Tal, Beading 1 Ha ’ ha ! I hate it. 

Sir O, [Trying to excuse him!] Well, well, perhaps eome fathers set 
too great a value on books. After all, one’s fellow man is the best 
volume to study. And as one who I hope may ripen into a statesman 
— ^your general appearance strongly reminds me of Pitt, by the bye 
— perhaps you are right. And you actually saw nothing in the Bhine ? 

Tal, Oh, yes, I did. 

Sir G, That’s well. 

Ted Ho end of mvd. 

Sir G, But Cologne now? 

Tai, Famous for its cathedral and its smella Both, I iregret to 
say, unfinished. 

Sir G, But Germany, generally? 

TaL Detestable 

Sir G, Switzerland. Come, you were a long time 'Qkere, There 
you saw nature in all its grandeur. Your Alpine ejEperienees were — 

Tal, Ldmited — •eery limited. I admired thoee ventureeame b^xsgs 
who risked their necks, but it was at a distance. I can’t say a m- 
specstful distance, for 1 thought them fools. 

Sir G, No doubt you were right. [Aside,] Prudenee^ cautioB, fore- 
thought — excellent qualities. [To Mm!] Italy? 

Tal Second-hand sort of country. Thirds, as a ruleiy give you a 
notion of being unredeemed {hedges. Bver 3 rthing old and cracked^ 
Didn’t care fear it. Jolly glad to get to Psuna. But even Paris palls 
on a fellow. 

Sir G, {JSismg cmd taJemg Ms hand!] I eee, Talbot, like a true 
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Champneys you prefer your native land to aJl these foreign places 
Well, dear boy, youVe a glonons career before you, and it only resfe® 
'^th you to follow it up. I have arranged a marriage, — 

TaL A what 1 

Sir G, Not arranged it exactly, but it can be arranged — ihaU be. 
TaZ, Provided, of course, I approve of the lady. 

Sir G. \Armoyed'] Talbot, I’m afraid you have picked up some low 
Badical opinioM during your residence abroad. I expect obedience. 
You will wed as I wish. You will espouse my politics, be returned 
for Xiufton by my influence, and — 

Tal* Unless Charley Middlewick chooses to stand — 

Sir G^ \In horror Charley Middlewick chooses to standi 
TaZ, In which case I — 

Sir Yes7 

ToZ. Should sit dovm. 

Sir G^ Talbot Champneys, you surprise me — ^you wound me.r Yoa 
have received every advantage that money could procure — ^you have 
come back after your lengthened foreign experiences, not — I must 
admit with pain — not what I quite expected. 

[^Goes out sigh%7ig deeply ^ followed leisurely by TaZlxt. 

THE FRENCH MASTER. 

the playf cf **To JParents cmd GhsardianSj*' Teind permission of 
Mas Tom Tatiob.) 

CHARACTERS. 

Monsieur TouRBrnoN, the French Master. 

Master Robert Hettues, , . . 

Master Whajam WAuniLOVE, 

Master Skutueb, 

Master Sorackis,,.. 


HxtbbTiES, a Farmer. 

I>OG 0 B!rT, a Servant. 

VlROlNl*, Tourhillon's Daughter. 


Two Scenes. — Scene 1. A Play-grovmd, 

Tcnsr, Ah I I ask you, is it not a beautiful prospect to control, fear 
an only day, dese rascals of leetle boys ? 1 1 vonce a nobleman in my 
dear native France : Oh, my countryl vot have I not left wis yoal 
My heart — ray dear dead w^e — her dat I have loved, and lost, M<m 
Uieut — wl^n I tihk how it is now fifteen year dat we part h Paris — 
dat scene of blood, of horrorl It must be dat she perish — ma femme 
bien aiin$e! But crar (dold — dey coxx^d uot kill her, — she 


^ School-hoys. 
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«3b© 'Will now be like to her znoder — ma Virginiol at 

immature he Uihee from his breast-poci^J Vi7]gmi0l 

IKisses it,2 Toajours k moi — k ton ITictor — n’est ce paal 

JSnter Nettues, soJUy^ 

Jfet, Tbere he ia. What haa he got theret It^s that portrait! 
Tre never got a good peep at it* [JPegoiTi^y.] CWb, my 1 what a pretty 
wc»nan! {^Tovrhillon kisses mimcUtureJ] Oh! fie<^ gentleman! 
he’s goixif^ too !to! Hem I 

Chughs wry loucL TouRsmc^OK starts from Ms rme rie^ and 
hastily conceals portrait, 

Het, Please, air, Pve come to say very sorry that I pitdhed 
into Skiitler to-day, and got yon into a row- Hease, sir, I beg 
yonr^jpardon. 

Four» I do not remember noting — adieo, mon petit ami! 

sicwly^ 

A Dog is heard to bark, WADBinovE runs on^ loaded with packages,, 
bottles, dscL, followed by Skxjtijcr, Bcraoob, and semrdL hoys, 

Wad. Here, take the things, there^s good fellowB. Pve got the 
egga — ^but — \Dog harksil Here’s old Hubbles coming after me with 
his boll-dog. I knew how it would be, sending me after those ^;gs 
in old Hobbles’ field. If you must have new-laid eggs, I wish you’d 
go poaching ’em yourself. 

Nd Waddy, you’re an ornament to your sex. Gk>t the cigars for 
mef 

Wad They were out of penny Kckwicks, so Pve brought half- 
penny Bengals. 

Het Hum — ^ha — ^yesl I think theyTl do. 

Wad But hadn’t I better get the ^gs out of my podlmtt 

Net Why, yes ! — in case I should have to pitch into yoo^ I 
hurt the eggs. 

IFodL I’ve been so nervous about these ^gs, you can’t think-^ 
the old hen herself couldn’t have been more excited on the subject. 
[TIakmg out the eggs cmd handing them to the hoys, who put them into 
Wadd^s hat; he dines to the of Ms trousers pocket, cmd is her- 

r^ied at feeing the eggs craded'l There, I knew how it would be — 
here are two of them smashed, all among tbe to^^. 

Met, You may eat those yourself. 


£JSMt with Wa d d dowL 
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Whiter Todrbiddon ctnd Nubbles. 

Towr, (Test impossible — men cber Monsieur Nobiles. 

Nvh, Nubbles, I tell you! 

Tout. C?est 9 a, Nobiles. Ah! 9 a coquius — which is it of you -who 
rob his eggs to ce pauvre Nobiles 1 'V'oyons^ [^o^s advance ma 
ItTie.'l You see him, Nobiles? 

^teh. I seed ’uu sharp enough — a fat young chap in a wery short 
jacket; and there ought to be some holes somewhere, for Cnb had 
hold of ^un. 

Tour. [Oo 55 ( 55 .] Kange yourselves, coquins Ah* e’est ltd — da 
spoiled child of a Skutler — \_brtngs ou^ boy from yroujp] ah* yem 
suck eggs — ah* 

dfuh. No — ^t’other was fatter than this chap. I know it was one 
of your chaps as took ’em — sixteen beauties — a chicken in every one 
— ^half hatched, some of ^em. 

Tour. He is not here, eh? 

Jiiib. No, he ain’t. I daresay you’re a-hiding of the young 
rascaL I’ll fetch a policeman. You’re all of you in it — one as bad 
as another. 

Tour. Hold! Listen to me, Monsieur Nobiles. You come hare 
to find your eggs — your eggs is not here. You come here to find 
de tief— ^e tief is not here. I commence to tink dere is no tief at 
all — dat you have no eggs at all, Nobiles 

Nuh. But I tell you I have, Mr. Parleyvoo! 

Tour. Comment ^^parlezvous?” Ah* you insult me! 

Nuh. Who are you a-threatening of, you hignorant foreigner? 
Tour. Ignorant! Ah I retire yourself, if you would not that I 
should conduct you by ze nose. 

Nud>. You’d'better I 

Boye. Hurrah! \Hustling Nubbles ojf^ 

Tour. Ah, (fest bien! I respire once more. But suppose he have 
lost his ^gs, it is one of dese coquins take dem. Yoyons done, id 
marauds. \Cou9Us^ Tin — deux — ^trois — 

As he counts^ NEmjEra ervtersy and gets to the top of the line. 

— SkuHer — ^Nettles — oui — there wants one. Ah, mon dieul mads 
e’est une inspiration! CPest lui — efest ce rascal of a Waddilove who 
have sucked de eggs to Nobile 

Enter Waddilove — he skvZhs up to top of line: he is seized by 

ToURBILLOHr. 

' — ^Ah, voyons t what is behind you in your pantalon? 

Wad. Bh! what! — nothing 
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Tour. [Turning him roundel Ah! you call dat noting? mais moi i 
I call him someting — I call him a great deal too moche,-— de bitea of 
a dogl Ah! you steal de eggs — eh? 

WacL Please, sir, what is an egg? 

Tour* Maraud I ttim out to me your pockets ! 

Wai)DIIX>tb: turns out his pocket one bg one ; at Utst he reiwctantl^ 
turns Ota pocket of his trousers; somep%eces of eggshdl fall out. 

Wad. Hallo! who’s been putting eggs into my pockets? 

Tour. Ah I voleur — you sail to the head-master for dis* 

Weal. I couldn’t help it. I was made to — Oh Bob ! 

Net. [Crosses.J Please, sir, it wasn’t Waddy stole the eggs — that 
is, it was Waddy stole ’em; but he’d much rather not, if I hadn’t 
made him do it. 

Tour. Ah! 

N4t* So, if you please, sir, if you’d report me to the doctor, — Pm 
the boy that ought to be flogged ot expelled, sir — I am indeed^ Pm 
the wicked boy. 

Tour. \AsideI\ It makes me joy at de heart ! [AloudJ} Ah I you 
are de wicked boy, eh? bien — my leetle friend, you have act like a — 
[kmdlg^ hut checking himself and asidej non I d© la rigeur — {aloud} 
like a rascal — and I sail have great plaisir of seeing you both together 
on the fiog-horse. [Exit. 

Net. Well, that’s too bad t — I did think Old Snuffy was more of a 
gentleman. Never mind. I’ll make the school too hot to hold hum 
Here, you fellows, will you help me? 

Omnes. Yes, Bob^ 

Net. Then from this day forth he mustn’t have a moment’s peace. 
Sew up the sleeves of his dressing-gown — 

Scraggs. Stick pins in his chair — 

SkutZer. Put pepper in his anuff-box. 

Net. That’s right! — ^and if all this isn’t enough, Pll bring his wife 
over from Prance, by way of a settler. 

ViKorsTK appecMTs; she is dr^sed as a vagretnt, and ocBtries a tamdKmr^ 
tne.* she sings a hear of a Erench song as she adoancm. 

Siu. Oh, here’s a Prench girl — ^what a lark ! 

Vir. <JbBxit6y my good leetle gentJemana, for a poor leetle 
orpbiline, widout fader or moder. I ^ing you pretty semg. 

[Skuder imitates her — all burst out laughmg. 

— Ob, do nc^ mock yourselves at me, I am very tired and very sad — 
IssUgo. [They go up.] 
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Skutler, I’m nearly certain old Tonrbillon’s left a wife 
behind him — now, as we can’t go to France for the genuine article, 
here’s this little French girl — suppose we dress her up, and set h&t 
on the old fellow as Mrs, Tourbillon 

Sku. Oh! let’s try it — My sister’s got the French bonnet and 
pelisse papa bought her, when we were at [Boulogne. But will she 
consent to the tncki 

JTet, She looks too tired and hungry to be very particular. I say 
—do you speak English? 

Vtr. Oh’ yes — it is so long dat I wander in England, I speak 
noting but English. I speak him so ’andsome, all de world tink me 
English girL 

J^et, No doubt of it. Would you like to earn five shillings? 

Ftir. Oh I it is so moche money, I will sing you ever so many of 
chansons for dat. 

ITo Virgrinie'] What’s your name? 

Vtr, Dey call me "Virgime — noting more — ^Virginie. 

Then look here, Virginie — ^weVe a lark gomg on here — a lark 
— ^you understand? 

Vir. bark? bark? what is he, bark? Ah! oui, I understand— 
de leetel bird dat sing — so high — so high — I not see him no more — 
but I hear his sweet voice, and den I forget dat I am fatigu6e, and 
dance along as merry as his music. 

We’re playing at a game. What’s the French for game? Oh, 
I know. C?est un gibier! 

Vir. Not de lark — ^he is not “ gibier,” 

JSTet, Dear, dear! how stupid these foreigners are! We want you 
to dr^s yourself up — and pretend to be a gentleman’s wife. 

Ftr, \AlaTm&iI\ Mais — comment — Oh! 

Net* Oh I he’s an old gentleman. 

F*r. Par exemple 1 Oh, I cannot t 

Net* \Pro9ses*'\ You needn’t mind — he’s dreadfully ugly — and I 
daresay hell fight remarkably shy of you Will you? Here, Scraggs, 
just humbug the cook to give her something to eat. 

FSr. Oh I you are full of goods for me, mon bon monsieur. Oh, 
how much I tank you! [A NeU rvn^s*'] 

Net* There’s the two o’clock bell — off into school with all you boyB 
— we’ll soon teach the Frenchman what it is to rouse the British biom 

[NxeimL 

Vir* \Alon 0 l\ I am almost ashamed to play dis trick on le pauvrtf 
g enti l h omme; but, else — I starve. My father was Boyaliste m ze 
Revolution — he fly to save his life, wisout to tell my mother hia 
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place of refuge- She seek to find, and join him — Helas, in Tain 

den ahe pme and pine, and die of grief, before my eye, and leare 

her poor Virginie alone — alone. Wid her last breath ahe charged 
lae to come to England, where she hope I find papa. I try to <x»zie 
— ^but alone — ^wisout money — ^wisont fnend, h Dunkirk, I fall sick 
into an inn — dere kind English lady give me help^ and send roe to 
dw country, where I wander now many, many y^ur. I sing a leetel 
8ong — I always feel de hope to find papa — bat always dat hope de- 
ceive me. Always — always. 

ScKSH % — The School Room — Bots discovered maJising a grecst fwise — 
ToirRBix,noK seated cU kts desk. 

Tow. Silence! — si-lence! — Sacral Brigands, hcdd tongue to all 
of you. Is it then Chaos, Babel, de school? Ah, mon Diea ! what 
a miserable is de master of a sclxooL Oh, hapjy Abb6 de L*Epee I 
be ta:;^ght only de deafs and de dumbs. Maia, courage — de la resig- 
nation and du tabac. \TaJces snvff^ Ah I now for de premier cImbr — 
dict6 and translation Silence ! — dat which I say mto English, you 
rIiaII put him in Erench. [Bits and dictates — R'ettles writing <m 
date, makirig a scrcUching with pencdl\ ^ To hold a dialogue about 
whateveir at table, at dinner. Give me some bread — some meat- 
gome cream — some fish — ^some mustard — some apple-pie — soone cheese 
— some plum-pudding — some vinegar — some custard — ^ 

Net, [^ieghi7ig,J Oh ! Xiook here, that is too much ! 

Tour. What have you then to shout so — eh? 

Net Please, sir, I was thinking what a precious digestion the 
gentleman would have. 

Tour. Ah i you permit yourself remarks, petit monstre. [jBtw#.] 
Give me your slate that I correct de blunder you sail make. 

While he is eaxemATiirig the date Scraggs sticks a pin into 
ToUBBIUbOIfl^S s^xt. 

Tow. Enough like dat! Quelle traduction! I ask you a leetle — 
Is it permitted to listen to translation like dat? [NUngs kimsdf back 
in his chatr^ the pin sticks into him — hejt^ps tcpj} Ah, mon Dieu I 
I am impalel Dey are savage®,— dese hoys. Who have done dis? 
Who have dared to stick a pin — oh! behind my ba^t 

JBnter Doggbtt. 

Ihg, Here's a lady wants to see Monfiieur Tourbillon* 

Tour. Comment t a lady I 
A f urrin lady* 
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Towr. Foreign — ia ste — par hazard — is she from France? 

JDog. [Looks to NeUles for instructions^ w}u> telegraphs him to ^ 
yes^ Oh! yes — ^in course — ^monsieur. 

T<mr. A lady to see me from France? What a tremhlement dat 
word give to my heart — if it should be some news — mais — non— non. 
Did she give no message — no name ? 

Dog. Oh! yes — ^the name of the place the bacca comes froiit-. 
Virginie. 

Tour. Virginie — dat name ^ 

Net. [Aside.l He has a wife — and we’ve hit on the right name. 
Capital I 

Tour. And noting else — no message — eh? 

Dog. Here’s her pictur — she said you’d know it. 


ToTjRBiiinoir, seizing portrait^ gives a cry^ and sinks faintirtg ogcmM 
Hogoett — he places him in chavr. 


Net. How, then, come along, Mrs. T. 
Dog. Here she is, sir. 


Enter Virgihie, 

[Erit DoggeU. 

Tir. Howl tremble! Tourhdlon'] Oh, he is dead^ "Wliat 

have you done ? 

Net. By Jove, he has fainted t — ^this is getting past a joke. 

Yir. Poor old man! but why did he famt himself? 

Net. That’s what I want to know — he no sooner saw the portrait 
than he gave a cry and went off slap, as you see. Here, bring 
water, salts, everything. 

Ftir. Ho, no 1 see, he breathe again — de colour return to his lip- 
see — [as she looks earnestly into his face, she starts hacli\. Ah, his htce 
come to me like a dream, half lost. Oh, if it could he — \Javnd^\ 
He is BO like papa, only dis poor old face is pale and sad — ^his was so 
bright wiz life, and health, and joy! Oh, see — ^he revive — ^he will 
sp^ik to me perhaps. 

Tour. [^<>wly revivi7igi\ la it a dream? Virginie! 

[Se suddenly sees her face^ seizes her arm^ and holds herd 
arm^s length. 

— Oh, ciel 1 ‘Virginie 1 Speak to me dat I die not in dis straggle d 
hope and fear. [Suddenly looking at portraitJ] His portrait — 

Ftr. 'Was de last gift of my dying moder. 

Toter. [Bursting wto a passion of mingled joy cmd grief.'] Oh, Dial, 
Ideul [opens Ms arms] Ma fOle I — ^ma fiUe 1 [siriks into cTiair]. 

Vir. Mon pSre I [falling on her knees and enibracmg 
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Tatar, [Afier a long and affectionate embrace, gcmng proudfy arid 
fimdlg upon. herS\ How she is beautiful ! bat how did jou come ut me f 

Fir. Dis leetle gentleman — 

Tour, Comment ! dis enrag6 of a Nettles? Oh, to my arms, brave 
boy. [Seizes him to embrace himSl How sail I tank you for restoring 
to me my child? 

NeL Oh, don’t, sir, don’t — I don’t deserve it! I’m a brute — an 
unfeeling wretch! I did it all for a trick. I’ve played upon year 
feelings, without respect for your grief and your gray hairs. But 
if I’d known she was your daughter, I’d sooner have cut oS" my 
right hand than played such a trick! Fve been at the bottom of all 
your sufferings, sir — the pin in the chair and the pepper in the snuff- 
box — and I can’t look on your poor old face, and see the temrm in her 
eyes — ^without — feeling — that — deserve to be dogged — within — an 
— ^mch — of my life! [Soblnng,^ 

JSnter Doogstt, with apad^t, 

jDog, A letter for Master Netties. 

N^et. [Tabes the packet and opens %tS\ Yes, iffs from umde Geosge. 
[ReadsJ] *^Name — title — estates.” Huzza ^ — ^huzza! — ^huzzal Here’s 
a gol — [Seisses TourbUloTt, and dances Mm r&undSl 

Tour, Ah — rest yourself — tranquil! [BreeJss Is he madf 

Act No — no — I beg your pardon, monsieur — ^Tll tell you all 
about it if I can — I was reading the paper the other morning, 
whOT. I saw an advertisement, saying that if you. Monsieur, applied 
at 14 Chancery Xjane, you’d hear — of something greaHy to your ad- 
vantage — so I wrote to my uncle George, the lawyer, and here’s his 
letter, and you’re restored to your title d Count, and the domains 
of the family — Shout, boys, shout. 

Bogs, Huzzah — huzzaht 

THE COUNTRY SQUIRE. 

FOUR OHABAGTEES. 

Squibb BBOAnuums. 

Hobaob SxLWOOn, a Fashitmatle Gentleman^ 

Gbobces Sklwoob, hasBrothear. 

TBacPHBANCS^ Hooseke^per to the Squzreu 

Scene — A Ihnmg-room, 

JBSmier Gxobok and Hobacs Sanwoon, fMowed Ig TsacraBajioB. 

Om, Mistress Temperance, my brother and I have not, as you 
know, ae^ the Squire since we were boys, and he has now suddenly 
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sent for us; we are therefore naturally anxious, before we meet him, 
to learn something of his temper and disposition. 

Temp. Well, sir, he is truly and completely that which he oftea 
says that it is his only ambition to be thought — The Old En^idi 
Gentleman. He holds the wealth which Providence has given hnnj 
in trust for the benefit of his less fortunate fellow-creatures— -cares 
for the humble, does not care for the proud — ^is kind and a&ble to 
alL 

Exit TE2£PBRAi?rcB ; enter the Squirbl 

Sgydre. WeU, dear boys’ How are you? How are you? "Wel- 
come to the Hall 1 I am glad to see you both. There, come for- 
ward, and let me have a look at you. {They advance towards km^ 
Bless my soull Strange alterations in the last sixteen years, on haft 
sides; you were boys, and have become young men — I was a man 
and have become an old boyl Well, well, we all have our ^omsl 
{Holds <mt Ms hand to George^ Which is this ? 

Geo, George, sir. 

Sqwvre, And which {struck with Horaces appearance^ paiises]^ or, 
rather, what is this? 

Hor, Horace Amelius, sir, at your service. 

Sqvdre, {ShaJhng hands with him with much formality^ Sir, you 
are vastly polite — and I beg to say in return, that I am happy to see 
as much of your face as you think it right to leave uncovered wift 
hair. 

Squire, George, come hither! {To him^ What is the meaning of 
all ihat hair upon your brothers face? 

Gw, [i*,] That, sir? that’s the fashion. 

Squire, The fashion 1 Why, he’s not in the army? 

Geo, Ho, ear. 

Squire, Then he shall take off his whiskers 

Oea, I doubt if he will consent to do so: he is very proud (rf 
them. 

Squire, Proud of them? Proud of them? Proud of looking like 
a monkey? Proud of being too lazy to shave himself? PH have 
those things ofl^ if I turn village barber myself 1 That boy’s father 
and mother were two as worthy people as ever lived; and I think 
there must be some good beneath the incrustation of Xiondon folly 
which disfigure him. If so, if I don’t dig it out! George. 

Geo, Sir. 

Squire, You are the eldest, I believe? 

Geo, By five years, sir. 
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Squire. Yon are a merchant of the city of Jjondojxf 

Qeo. I am, sir. 

Squire, And yon take pride in being Bof 

Geo. I do. 

Squire. So yon ought. But the time approaches when yon may, 
perhaps, be called upon to exchange that appellatkm for another, 
equally honourable — that of an English country gentle3amzi. Should 
yon like to succeed to this place when I die? 

Gea. I trust that such an event ia je^ far ofl^ sir. 

Squire, Pohl Pohl Nonsense^ I shall die ncme the sooiier for 
your talking about it. Answer my question. 

Geo. If I could fill it as you do^ sir — Yes. 

Squire, Yery welL Now, what is to hinder yon from doing sol 

Geo. My education and habits. 

Squire. Why, you have had the education of a gentlmian? 

Geor^ True, sir. 

Squire. Used to habits of businesB, yon must have a good head f 
For the duties of a merchant^ I hope I have. 

Squire. And a good heart! 

Geo. Nay, sir. 

Hot. [Uiujq^ectedlyJl Iiet me answer for him, there; a better 
hearted fellow than George Selwood does not exist! 

Squire. [Edsing tharply^ to Horace.'^ Why do you interrupt me? 
[Th^ ehaking hU AondL] But I can forgive that! [To Gfeorge^ 
And so, sir, you seem to think, upon the whole, that my {fisoe 
wouldn*t suit you, as the servants say? 

Geo. My dear sir — I know little about horses, nothing about dcgs, 
or guns. 1 neither ride, drive, shoot, nor hunt; and therefor^ upon 
the whole, honestly, I doubt it! 

Squire. Then honestly, I say, you shall have a fair dbance o€ change 
ing your opinion. [TcJsee hie ^ndJJ George, your candour does you 
honour. I have rather slender hopes of our friend, here; but I must 
try Mm now. {Vtiming to Horace^ uAo is picking uriik Ms mousiacMsJJ 
Mr. Horace A melius Selwood? 

JETor. Sir! 

Squwe. If you think there would be no danger of your head falling 
ofiT your ^nmlders, perhaps you will let go those things, and attend 
to me? 

ffor. {JPutting down Ms handsS] With pleasure I 

Squire. lImit€Umg Mm."} With play-jaarl What a queer word 
you make of it I [To Ghorge^ Why does he talk so? 

Geo. It^s the fashion, air. 
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Sfmmr^ VtaibAm I oboerre, that everything that hi pw- 

tumiairlj ridictrlom i» the faahionu {To lloraceJ\ Well, sir, you per- 
c^ve the diMctiity in which I am placed; caja do anythiog to 
relieve iz»e? 

Hang me if I know! 

Sqmrt. I tell you what, yoxmg ^ntleme^ yon really are two 
of the qv^TG&t fellows 1 ever met with! It is not often, I suspect, 
that atatioo and fortune go begging in this manner. 

JSTor. Dou^ luMtoke me, sir; I have no objection to the money. 

Haven’t you really ? 

JSTor. Oh, no; none in life I In point of feet, I rather like it; and 
1*11 you why: I have rather ‘‘out-run the constable** lately. 

lAM 0 ftuA 4 fcL} You have done what, sir? 

j&Tor* Out-run the constable. 

ITo &aorffe*'} What cm earth has this boy had a csonstable 
after him fenr? 

OWo. Oh* air, don’t be alarmed ! out-running the csonstahle 

is cml j a fashionable phrase for spending more than one’s income. 

SfuirA, And the offence, I fear, is as fashionable as the phrase, 
IT 0 jffcamca] Then pray, sir, why don’t you jump at such a chance 

as thisf 

JSTpr. B^mioie I haven*t the least idea how to be a squire! 

SgwiriL Oome, that’s hemest, at all events ! Are you willing to leam? 

JETor. Is it mudh troubtet 

Sg^wirvL Jjem than to be a noodle! — at least I should thinlr so. 

jBTor. Then ni try! 

So yost shalL Oive me yemr hand ! And give me joutb, 
Oaoirge: now mind! this brother of yours engages to become my 
p-qpil; if I mcceed in hutnanmng him, be will be my heir; if not, 
|m» saMt! Ho answer; for, by Jupiter! one of you shall ! 

<3^ Honee Witt be the man, sir, no doubt: he is younger than I 
aaa, xod his habits are less settled. 

S fmtm . Much tma, memiuglyt [Aside^J How shall I begin with 
himf [f^ Marao&J Oau jtm ridel 

-ffbr. I jSatt4E9r myself that’s about the beast thing I do. 

JSgrmA^ Hmn you really are not afraid of a horset 

Hot. Tm afrsh} of nothing ! 

Sqwirm, lAwideJ] How one may be deceived by appearances i 
[AlbttdL} Gan you drive! 

JET&r^ curride, tandem, txxnoom, or four! I have driven the 

coach from Ixmdon to Hrighton about two hundred times. 

Squint Vm glad you can drive; but^ I b^ to inform you that 
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wboerer becomes mj beir will be able to make a decent lii^elibood 
witiboat turning stage coachman? 

Gm, It isn't for that, sir — it's the fashiozu 

Squire* [To G^orge^ Oh! \_To Soraoe.'] Praj, air, is it the fashion 
for gentlemen to turn servants of all denominations t Because, 
altbcHigh our rrads here are well supplied with coachmen at present, 
I hare a vacancy for a footman, if that would suit you I 

Hor» That would be degrading. 

Squire. Oh! I beg your pardon. I didn't perceive the distinc- 
tion- Can you shoot? 

JSTor. I can kill eleven birds out of twelve at thirty yards; for 
further particulars inqtdre at the Bed House, Battersea. 

Square. Is that true? 

JSTor. I never tell a lie, it's ungentLemanly. 

Squire, [dsirfe.] He's a strange animal; Ixit there m good about the 
fellow*^ lAloud.'} Now, sir, one thing more, and I have docie with 
you for the present. Yon are short of cash, I understand? 

JSTor. Excruciatingly! 

Squire. I want to make a purchase of you; if I give yem fifty 
pounds, may I take my choice of any article you have got about you? 

ffor. Moat willingly I 

Squ^. Enough. ITcdhtng oiU pociei^booi.J George ! I lodge the 
money with you, when the goods are delivered, pay the vendor. 

Geo. But what is the purchase, sir? 

JEfor. Aye; what is the purchase? 

Squ^ The growing crop of hair upon your face; with liberty to 
mow whenever I please. £George laugke — Horace looks MtcmishedL 

Her. My whiskers and moustaches ! 

Sqmre. Even so! Come, a bargain is a bargain; away to your 
rocaon. Shave tibem ofiT clean! and don't let me see your face again 
untiE, until — ^in short I can see it. 

\Goes up to toMe and rings Horace ts going. 

Geo. Horace! 

jETot. ITunmtg.] What? 

Geo. [ZaugAs emd imitaies shaving.'] I say — 

Hot. Now be quiet! IGomg. 

Geo. Horace! 

Hot. [JPeevtshlg turning agcBin.] Weft ! What do you want? 

Geo. Xook here, old man! [Hciding note. 

Hot. Well — to be sore — a fifty is two ponies; and the hair will 
grow again! [Eaeit. 

Sqmr*. IT timi tihat young nmnioey iiito aman yet! 

— C^ari^ Hemoe. 
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STTRBING TEDS PXTBBEqTG. 

Plaiid^» the iwitlior of this “Piece of PleasantiTr,*' wm of Ttvmdk 
deeotfit, fcmt wwi bora la Loadon in 179«. At an early afire lie wrote bnrlewniea 
meA ia all aaaai^ two bnndred piooce were prepared for tbe stage by tbls 
ArMatAst Me died la 1880 The foUowing extract is published by permisiioa ^ 
Mr, tamel Vr«acd^ 80 mraod, London, the owner of the copyright.] 

SIX CHABACTEBS. 

QmxnxT 9 or th» Tncs. 1 Good Fuk. 

Good Htncotrs. j Cars. 

Good Cbjoou I Chbisticas. 

Scene: A I>rawing-room, 

Bniet rtd QKNitJs %n faU evening drees. 

ChnimM. TTi* mixie, with mirth and music, light and flowers, 

To wing the flight <rf mortals’ leisure hours. 

And it is jsst the witching time of night, 

Wben, at mj bidding, znanj a tricksy sprite, 

A Cferisfcrnas gambol woald rejoice to play, 

Aryj make wi& merry mortals holiday. 

JSmier Goon Hmaouit, Goon CnKEs, and Goon Fuk. They are %n 
memmmg drmSj hut vnik g<xrlande of chrysanthemnme on heads 
and wiomde in tJ^eir hands, 

€h 0 d Bmmmer. We take you at your word. 

Omim , Ah! solsee! 

If I may bo so bold, pray who are “ We?’’ 

€f 0 cd AT. Three s^arita who, I may say with good reason, 

Are most in feahkna at this ^ Festive Batson.” 

Ci^fiaisa. Xcracr names? 

00Gd AT. Good Humour. 

0ecd Cfcsr. Gk>od Cheer, 

0cmd -Wsa And Good Fun. 

Gtiwi i is Jolly oompanions, tcvlj I 

AM T%rm, Eveiy one 1 \They sing^ 

Gnitiit i Well, I am to see you, I jnotest, 

Chad Hwino«r% ovesywhere a weLoome guest; 

So is €k>od C3iaer at aJS times, there^s no question. 

If but aooompaniedi by good d%estiou. 

As for Good Fun, at such a time as this 
His presence I sJbouJd much r^ret to rntaa, 

But sure, for spirits, this is strange attire; 

I thought, whether erf earth, air, flood, or fir^ 

You all wore spangled tunics, wMi gauze wings, 

And ksag silk tights — ^you know the wnrt erf things 
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Good H. Here, by the Genius of the Xhrawing-rooin 
Inspired, we come in suitable costume, 

And erening dress considered indispensable. 

Gmiu^ Sir, of the compliment believe me sensible 
The choicest spirits make a blunder, when 
The habits they forego of gentlemen. 

And such society IVe never courted: 

Ycra’re spirits neat as ever were imported. 

Good C. But not above proof that we hither came 
With you to gambol 1 

Genius, ^ Messieurs, make your game 

Good JET, The game is made. 

Good F. Is it not Christmas Evet 

Genius, Admitted — but I really don*t perceive — 

Good C. We must all stir the pudding for good luck ! 

Gef^^i^ The thought, I vow, my brain had never struck. 

That is an institution old and great. 

But yon will have an hour or so to wait. 

Fewr though you say your game is made, I fear 

The pudding’s not made yet 

Good^F, We’ll make it I — Here I 

And in this drawing-room Pll play the witch in. 

And turn it just pro tem,y into the kitchen ! [ Waves Ms wand* 

Tis done I [2b Company,"} If any of you don’t perceive it, 

We count on your politeness to believe it. 

For Fun’s sake, surely, you won’t think it strange. 

To let your fsLncy take a (kitchen) range, 

And in imagination round you whizzing. 

See a whole heUterie de cuisine (quizzmg). 

Air, ** Si vuol ballare U Signwr Contino^ (JFome de F^ctro), 

Of electro-biology I’m a prerfessor^ 

This table, I say, is a deal kitchen dresser. 

And the porcelain vase which I place on it there^ 

A pudding-pan merely oi glazed earthenware;. 

Hiese nick-nacks become, by same brief expedients, 

Of a Christmas plum-pudding the well-known ingredienta. 

And Kke the w^rd sisters we’ll mix thiMm, you’ll see. 

To the mnsic of Ixicke, pitched In just the right jbgr. 

{flakes a vase from ike mantel-piece, and places ii <m a small takle m 
the centre — c€>Ueeik^ the variants small armaments, boohs, Jlowers, 
and trinkets cibomt tM room to he put into the vase, 

Cm> 


K 
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Naj, then of Hecate I will play the part^ 

AzhI help to show the wonders of oxir art! 

So now abont the cauldron sing. 

Lake elTes and fames in a ring 
jBnrhanting all tibat in you ding. 

iArw Spirits join Aarich and move around the table^ aU 
sin^7$g to the music in MachethJ* 

Around, around, around, around; 

About, about, about, about 1 
A ll good the pudding putting in. 

All ill keep out I 

Chod H, [Dropping one of the small ornaments into the vaseJJ Here’s 
some dne suet fat ! 

Ommius* Put m that — put in thatl 

Oood C» Some flour IVe found I [Dropping in bo%tonet, 

GemuM. Put in a pound f 

Good Fm Plums, currants, eggs and spice, I add, sir I 

[Flinging in a heap of small artidet, 
GemuM. The pmidlng won’t be very bad, sir. 

Put in all ttioee with candied peel, if handy. 

Good C. Hold 1 here’s a gill of the best cognac brandy. 

a bottle of eau de Cologne — AU stir fzLnouslg 

with their wands, passing round and singing as before. 

Around, around, around, around; 

About, about, about, about 
All good keep putting in. 

All ill keep out ! 

Gmime. IBj the splitting of the plums, 

Smpsetibiji^ n^y thm way comes. 

JSmtmr Caax, ^bressed Uhs a beggar; he Juts a heavy load on his hack, 
martmi^ “ For moirtahL — With care.” 

€J0od F You may say ugly. Why, it’s Care I 
Gemms. [To Cemre^J How dare 

Yon enter here! 

Cka^ I enter everywhere 1 

From the proud palace to the lowly cot, 

Show me the place on earth Qare enters notf 
Good F* Put not at Christmas taTn^^t, 

fSira Indeed I What say 
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Tlioee who hare heavy Christmas bills to pay, 

And rack their brains in vain the cash to find? 

Are they to Oeure or Good Fun most inclined? 

Or the poor wretches, who are all but starving. 

While you, CkKKi Cheer, are your roast turkey carving? 

Arwl, though Good Humour may laugh ofi some ills, 

There are blue devils which defy blue pills ! 

Chod -ff. He’ll give them us, if longer he stands croaking! 

& 0 od JP. Begone, dull Care ! or youTl find Fm not joking. 

Care. I mightn’t find it, even should you be 1 
Some people’s jokes are too dull e’en for me. 

Good F. No insolence ! but pack off writh your pack. 

Or in a coarser way youTl get the sack, 

AnA take your way on quite another track. 

[The three SpiritM emze Ocrre. 

Emer Christmas m a trcs/pMing drese^ mth a carpet hag a»d am 

umbrdXa, 

Chrirtmcu. How now, ye merry, mad and midnight wags 1 What 
is’t ye do? 

OoodJP. To ask it what’s your right? 

Chri^mM. I’m Christmas. Come, as you all know, to-night 
Gemus. Christmas ! a bag and an umbrella with ! 

Good F Pooh i He’s some person ai the name of Smith. 

Chmue, You’re not a bit like Cbristmas! W here’s your crown 
Of holly, and your gaily garnished gown? 

C^trietmote. Why shouldn’t Christmas be permitted, pray. 

As well as you to dress like sons of clay? 

I think I may assert, without much vanity. 

Few s^urits own more habits of humanity; 

But to convince you I am Christmas — there ! 

ITouches vntA his tsmbrella the load of Care, «&tcA tirape from 
Me ehotddere. 

You see I have the power to lighten Care. 

Cksre. Oh, Christinas I — weary mortals prompt to cheer, 

Why do you come to them but once a year? 

CRri^nwe#. To set a good example, which Fd &in 
AH folks would follow till I come again; 

To-night begins my brief reign of hilarity. 

But my chief mission and delight is, charity I— 

To feed the hungry— cause the hearts to ^ow. 

Of those w1k> jdiiv^ houseless in suow; 
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Fixhd fetid» foT^tten, bid detracfcioix ceaae^ 

AtwI aJl tbe world «n jo j my Christmas piece. 

AOL Christmas ! you’re the king of all good fellows. 

Cfood JP. And now we*ll “ sing old Hose and bum the bellows.** 
With all my heart! — despite of this apparel. 

You kncxw Oaristmas by his cheery carol 1 

Air, Chbistkas, ** Cheer^ Boi/Sy Cheer ” 

Cheer, boys, cheer! — commence the festive season!** 
Welcome the coming — ^speed the partmg year; 

CSbeer, boys, cheer I — gi^^e all around you reason. 

With you, once more, to bless my visit here. 

Kevel, ye rich, but let your poorer brothers 

Shara in the goods by Fortune on you thrown; 

Never forget, to glad the hearts of others, 
l^dngs after all the best joy to your own. 

Cheer, boys, cheer, &c. 

Cmmme. Mofl4 gracious sovereign, may I presume 
To hope youll hold in mine yovr drawing-room? 

C^riMm 0 s^ Madam^ unless your eyes are growing heavy, . 

I wonder if I held a lev6e; 

For while saoh beauty is your room adorning, 

Him odds against my going home till morning, 

JP. Hurrah I your ministers of state are we, 

And bo«ind to keep up Christmas merrilyl 

OAraINMA A m^rzy Christmas if you wish to keep, 

Ijb4 immm within your exrde want cm: weep; 

will good fun aefem more than ever bright. 

And good dlgestkm wait on appetite; 

And k now in g none who lack a Christmas meal, 

AM in good heanour with themselves will feel. 

C e meem [To Cbnupcn^. j He’s right^ — of one fact I’m at any rate sure 
nese’h no good fam imheare there is not good-nature; 

Mmrm let w liope plenty ai both to hnd. 
li we Imve stximd iim podding to your mind» 

Ijist mm wumhfigled hear with exultaticMi, 

The e^rzzBg «mnd of your full approb^cm. 

Thx Thru Spirits. 

Aiihd now as sporiis ^ea: so great 
Must in due time evmpcsrate. 
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We’ll merrily, merrily, merrily, merrily, 
Merrily dance away. 

To the echo t 

[Voters within.'] To the echo I 

To the echo I 

[Voices within^ To the echo! 
AH To the echo of *‘Hip, hip, hooray 


MOMEY. 

Wiwd Charge, Baaron Zytbon, the author of this play, waa the son of Ooneral 
Mkwtg, aad waa bom zn 1805. At an early age he achieved a great reputatloia m 
a neveifa^ after which he tamed his attention to play-writing with eQ[UaI uttifi 
fiflM. **Tbe lady <rf Lyons” and "Bichelieu” stiU retain the IhYOtur of thm 
pakBo, Baron lytton died In X878. 

TEN CHABACTEBS. 


&B Joes Ysssr. 

XiOBP Glossxorx. 

Seb I'bsdbbick Bloubt. 
BraRTAimr Stout, M.P. 
Mb. GBAvrsa 


Mb. Shabp. 
Alfbed EvBLm 
SEBVAIfT. 
hADT EBABKUK. 
GBOBorsTA Vebbt. 


ScEifjc . — A l}T€f/wing Room, 

Ester IjOri) Glossmobe, preceded hy Servant. 

8er, I will tell Sir J ohii, my lord I £!iSJw»fc. 

[Ev^yn, seated at table takes vp the 
—ham t ;pio.e day, air; any new* froxa th« 


(Ecu, Ihe secretary — hnvn | 
Sostt 


Ae|)^e»l an the wise men have gone back there J 
m i)tr^ ann<ntnces/rom K.a Mr. Stout 

aU, for here comes Mr. Stom^ the gre** poU. 

Enter Stout. 

Good morning, Glossmore. 

CTawiaore/— the parvenu. 

aada h^ to heat it into the head^of a°f^ **** *“ l»Ottr 

«M^that to allow her thrL shdli^cf ^dow, with nUm 

» 1 « oi pabKc morahty I “luuigs *-week was against all tik« 

c ] EiceUent !— admirable 1— von., h a ^ 
e*o«. Wiatl yon approve snch dr«.f.n!r^ « **»■* 

’«»»« onljr fit to be sSrved ? o°trmes, Mr. Evelyn ? Am* old 
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JBvdgn^ Starred 1 popular delusion i- Observe, my lord^ — [ ctow«#] 
- — to squander money upon thoee who starve is only to afford 
eouragement to starvation ! 

StmtL A very supcrxOT person that ! 

GIo§9* Atrocious principles 1 Give me the good old times when it 
was the duty ol the rich to sucxxjur the distressed. 

Bpdyn. On seooiad thoughts, you are right, my lord. I, too, know 
a poor woman — ill — dying — ^in want. Shall sTie^ too, perish ? 

Glom^ Perish 1 horrible! — ^in a Christian country. Perish! Heaven 
f<»*bidl 

Bmignu IffcldtTtff out hi* hand.^ What, then, will yon give herf 

GIcm. Ehem ! Sir — the parish ought to give. 

8UmL By no means. 

Glotu, By all means. 

Burnt. No! — No — No. Certainly not 1 

Giom. No ! no ! But I say, yes 1 yes ! And if the parish refuse 
to nw^^intaiTY the poor, the only way left to a man of firmness and 
resohxtton, holding the principles that I do, and adhering to the 
oox^rtatutioii of oar &ihers, is to force the poor on the parish ly 
iMrrer giving tbcmi a farthing one^s self. 

BtomL No — ^nol 

Gltm. Tes — ^yosi 

JBktffym. Gentlemen, perhaps Sir J ohn will decide. IGoes 

jShtor Sm Jornr, Tiapt FRAircuy, Gkorgika, Bnornsrr. 

Sir How (Fye db I — ^Ah I How d'ye do^ gentlemen ? Ah, Stout I 

*Xhm m a most melanrho^ meeting! The poor deceased! — what a 

man he wmsi 

I was <^wistoned Pwedewick after him! He was my 

Sir «/'. And GMsorgina his own niece — next of kin ! — an excellent 
man, though odd — a kind heart, but no liver ! I sent him twice 
a-yoar toirtj doesuu of the Cht^t^iham waters. It's a comfort to 
mSmdt o» iimm little attentiosEs at such a time. 

JStmmL And I too sent him the Parliamentary Xlebates regularly, 
bound m. calf. Be was my second cousin — sensible man — and a 
fcdlower of MaHhus; never married to increase the surplns popu- 
Islioai, aud fritter away his numey on hia own children. And 
laow 

Mmdyn. [Aside^l He rei^ the b^efit of celibacy in the prospec- 
tive ^pratitode of every caasin he had in the world 1 
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Lmdy P* Hal Im1 iial 

J. Htiah I hush ! decency, Liady Franklin ; decency I 

JEmter SfiRVAisn*. 

Ser. Mr. Graves — Mr. Sharp. 

Sir J* Oh, here^s Mr. Graves; that’s Sharp the lawyer, who 
bronght the will from Calcutta. 

Enter Graves, Sharp. 

Ah, sir — Ah, Mr. Graves ’ A sad occasion ! 

Grates. But everything in life is sad. Be comforted, Mias Tesey 
True, you have lost an uncle; but I — I have lost a wife — such a 
wife! — the first of her sex — and the second cousin of the defunct f 
Excuse me. Sir John; at ihe sight of your mouming my wounds 
bleed afreehu 

[/SsTMmts Aamd rmmd wms. 

jSw J. Take some refreshment — a glass of wine. 

Grwee*. Thank yon ! — (very fine ahexxy !) — ^Ah ! my poor sainted 
Maria 1 Sherry was Aer wine: everything reminds me of Maria 1 
up to Lady JFl] Ah, lAdy Fr a nkl i n ! you knew her. Nothing 
in life can charm me now . — lAstdeJi A monstrous fine woman that 1 

\_Onymm hack. 

Sir J, And now to business. {AU sit. Servants cxeunLj Bvelyn, 
you may retire. [AWjr» rism. 

Shmp, \Loohing at Ms not&tJ] Evelyn — any relaticm to Alfred 
Evelyn! 

Effdyn, The same. 

Sharp, Cousin to the deceased, seven times removed. Be seated, 
air; there may be some legacy, though trifling; all the relaticns, 
however distant, should be present. [Et^yn. sits agam^ 

G 0 O, Ah, Mr. Evelyn ; I hope you will come in for somethix^g—a 
few hundreds, or even more. 

Sir J, Silence ! Hush I Whugb I ugh I Attention. 

Sharp. The will is very short, being all personal propear^. He 
was a man that always came to the point. 

Sir J* I wijsh there were more like him 1 — 

[^Groans and shakes his head. All except Evelyn groan and shahs 

their heeds. 

Sharp, [Readingl\ **1, Frederick James Mordannt, of Calcutta 
being, at the present date, of sound mind, though infirm body, do 
heTBhj giv^ bequeath — imprimis to my aeooxsd cousin, 

Benjamin Stout, Esq., of PaJfi Mall^ Xiondon 
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fUaeet handkerchief to his e^es. All exhihU lively emotion. 
Being the iritlue of tbe Barliamentajy Debates with, which he haa 
been pleued to trouble me for some time past — deducting the cauv 
riage thereof, whidbt he always forgot to pay — the sum of ^£14, Ad, 

[iSCoirf takes avHxy handkerchief AU hreaXhe fnore freely. 
JS^tond Eh, what! — j£14f Oh, hang the old miser! 

^Sir John, Decency ^ — decency ! Proceed, sir. Go on, go on. 
Sharp. “Item — To Sir Frederick Blount, Baronet, my nearest 
male relatire — — ► [All exhibit lively emotion. 

Blount, Poor old boy ! 

Sharp. “ Being, as I am informed, the best dressed young gentle- 
man in Dondon, and in testimony to the only merit I ever heard he 
posoesaed, the sum of j£500, to buy a dressing-case. 

BlomU, [Laughing ecnfusedlyi} Hal BCal Hal Vewy poor wit 
— low I — T«wy — Towy low I 
96rJ, Silence, now, will youf 

Sharp. “ Item — ^To Charles Lord Glossmore — who asserts that he 
is my reiabLon — my collection of diied butterflies, and the ped^ree 
of the McH^daunts from the reign of K^ing John. 

Qltm, Butterftms I — Pedigree ! — I disown the plebeian ! 

^Slir J, [Angrilyi\ TTpon my word, this is too revolting ! Decency 
— go oiau 

Sharp, *Itein — To Sir John Vesey, Baronet, Knight of the 
One4>li, P*RK, F.S.A., &c. 

i®ir J. Hush I Sow it is really interesting 1 

Sharp, “ Who married my sister, and who sends me, every year, 
the Cbeltenliani water% which nearly gave me my death — 1 b^ueath 
— the em^pty bottles. 

Sir J. yfhjy the ungrateful, rascally old — 

Xadg SL Decency, Sr J<^m — decency I 
Ommen Decestecy, Sir John — decency 1 

Sharp . ** Item — To Hfsnry Graves, Esq., of the Albany — 

€hramm . Pooh, gentlemsnl — my usual luck — ^not even a ring, I 
dbre swearl 

Sharp “The sm»t of ;SIK)00 in the Thi^ per Cbnta 
Lady I wish yon joy 1 

€hx$ees, Joy — poc^ I Three per Cents 1 — ^Funds sure to go I Had 
it been ntow- — thcngh only an acre I — ^juflFfc like my luck. 

Sharp, “ Item — ^To my niecei, Georgina “Vesey — 

Sir J. AJh, now it comes t 

Sharp “ The acxm of jflC^OOO India stock, being, with her father’s 
reputed saTing% as much as a single woman ought to possess. 
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Sit J* And wluLt the deril, then, does the old fool do with mil Ki# 
naoncj? 

Lad^ F, Beally, Sir John, this is too revolting! Decency! Hrmh! 

Sharps “And, with the aforesaid legacies and exceptions, 1 do 
will and bequeath the whole ci my fortune, in India stock, Bonds, 
Exchequer bills. Three per Cent. Consols, and in the Bank of Cal- 
cutta (constituting him hereby sole residuaxy legatee and joint- 
executor with the aforesaid Henry Graves, 3Eaq.X to Alfred Evelyn 
[pau»e — a mov€7nent on the part of toeryhody but Sharp\ now or for- 
merly of Trinity College, Cambridge [wamswof €a:c£t€ment\ beings I 
am told, an oddity, like myself — the only one of my relatioxis who 
never fawned on me; and who, having known privatioii, may the 
better employ wealth.” — ^And now, mr, I have only to wish yon joy, 
arid give you this letter from the deceased. X believe it is impOTtant. 

lAUrim. 

Omnee crowd round to oonffraitdate Ftdyn. I wish you Jpf • 

Sir John, My dear fellow, I wish you joy: you are a great man 
now — a very great man t I wish you joy. 

Zord Glose, If I can be of any use to you 

t^ouL Or I, air 

Or If Shall I put you up at the duhsf 

Sharp, You will want a man of business, I transacted mil Mr, 
Mordamt’s affiiirB. 

Sir \P%iMhing them oe^cfe,] Tush, tush I Mr. Evelyn is at home 
here — always looked on him as a son! ITothing in the world we 
would not do for him ! 

Emdyn, Xiend me .£10 for my old nurse f 
Certainly ! Certainly ! 

(AUput their hamde into their pochetSy producmg pmrmm 
€snd offering them eageriy, 

PYBAMIJS AISTD THISBE. 

TWO SCENES-— SIX CnBLOU^CTEES. 

Qunfca, a Oarpeuter. I Snout, a Tfokor. 

Bottom, a Wearer. I STAavxocNU, .... a Tailor. 

Flutk,... ...a Bdkrira-xneujdfar. | Snuo, ,,.,..a JToinw. 

Fibst Soxks. a Room in Qui7uxf*s Souse, — JEkUer Ssroo, Bottom, 
FnuTB, Shout, Quihck, and Btabveuivuw 

Qum. Jm all our company herel 

Rot, You were best to call them general]^, man by man, accord- 
ing to tibe acripu 
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Qum. Hem w the ecroU of erery man’s name, which ia thought fit, 
tiurongh mil Athens, to play in our interlude before the duke and 
dodbeae, on hia wedding-day at night. 

jBo£. First, good Peter Quince, say what the play treats on; then 
md the rttAmafti the iictors: and so grow to a point. 

IdaxTT*, octr phty ia — ^The most lamentable comedy, and most 
ctmI death of Pyramtis and Thisby. 

B 0 C A. good piece of work, I aasore you, and a merry, — Now, 
good Peter Qaincc, cail forth your actors by the scroll Masters, 
spread yourselves. 

Qmn- Answer as I call you; Nick Bottom, the weaver. 

BoL Beady: Name what part I am for, and proceed. 

You, Nick Bottom, are set down for Pyramus. 

J5oC What is Pyramus? a lover, or a tyrant? 

Qmm. A lover, lhat kills himself most gallantly for love. 
jBc4. ThaX will ask some tears in the true performing of it: if I do 
it, let the audience look to their eyes; I will move storms, I will 

condole m some measure. To the rest Yet my chief humour is 

for a tyrant: I could play Erdes rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, to 
make all split. 

** The raging rocks. 

With shivering shocks. 

Shall break the locks 
Of prison-gates; 

And Phibbus^ car 
Shall shine from far. 

And make and mar 
The foolish fates.*^ 

THhm was lofty S — ^Now name the rest of the players. — ^Thia is Erdes* 
vefia, a tyrants vein; a lorear ia more condoling. 

!Praiaess Pltite, the bellows-mender. 
jnm. Hare, Pe^er Quince. 

Qmm. Y<m must take Thisby on you. 
jPtu, What is Thhiby f a wandering knight? 

It is the hbdy ^lat Pyramus must love. 

Nay, faith, le4 not play a woman; I have a beard coming. 
Qim. That’s all one; you shall play it in a Tuask, and yon may 
speak as small as you wilL 

jBo 4 An 1 may hide my face, let me play Thisby too 1 Fll speak 
in a monatrous little voice. — "7%*^ Tkime^^ — “AA, Byrcermuy 
lovmr damn; Tkui>jf dear: and ladg dearl^ 

Qmn. No, no; you must |day Pyramus, ard Elute, you Thisby. 
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B0C Wesll, proceed. 

Robin Starveling, the tailor* 

Here, Peter Quince. 

igwt. Robin Starveling, jou must play Thisbys mother. — Tom 
Snout, the tinker. 

Snmii. Here, Peter Quince. 

You, Pyramus^s father; myself, Thisbj’s father Snug, 
the joiner, you the lion’s part: — and, I hope, here is a play fitted. 

Snuff, Have you the lion’s paxt written! pray you, if it be, give it 
me, for I am slow of study. 

Qutn, You may do it extempore, for it is nothing bat roaring 

JSoC Iiet me play the lion too: I will roar, that I will do any man’s 
heart good to hear me; I will roar, that I will make the duke say, 
kim roar againl Let him roar a^Foia/” 

Quin, An you should do it too terribly, you would fright the 
duchess and the ladies, that they would shriek; and that were eonoogfa 
to hang us alL 

Jlli, That would hang us every mother’s son. 

jBot I grant you, friends, if that you should fright the Isdies out 
of thdbr ifits, they would have no more discretion but to hang us: 
bat I will aggravate my voice so, that I will roar you as gently as 
any suiddng dove; I will roar yon an ’twere any ni^tingale. 

You can play no part but Pyramus: for Pyramus is a sweet- 
faced man; a proper Tuan, as one shall see in a summer’s day; a most 
kwely, gentleman-Hke man; therefore you must needs play Pyramus. 

Lot, Welly I will undertake it. — Peter Quince, — 

Qm^ Wba± say’st thou, bully Bottom! 

Lot, There are things in this comedy of jPffnzmus and Thidby that 
will never please. Pirat, Pyramus must draw a sword to kill him- 
self: whidbi the ladies cannot abide* How answer you that! 

Star, I believe we must leave the killing out when all is dooe. 

LcC Not a whit: I have a device to make all welL Write me a 
prologue: and let the prologue aeem to say, we wiH do no harm with 
our swords, and that Pyramus is not killed indeed; and, for the more 
better assurance, tell them, that I Pyramns am not Pyramus, but 
Bottom the weaver: This will put them out of fear. 

Qwtn, Well, we will have such a prologue; and it shall be wriitcn 
in azMi six. 

Lot, No, make it two more; let it be written in eight and ^ght 

SmmL Will not the ladies be afeard of the Hon! 

Star, I fear it, I [uxsniae yoa. 

BoC Masters, you ought to ocmsider with yourselves: to bring in 
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a Uoo mmoi3^ ladies ia a most dreadful thing; for there is not a more 
fearful wiM-foirl than your lion living; and we ought to look to it. 

SmmL Thcnrefore, another prologue must tell he is not a lion. 

JBoi. Nay, you must name his name, and half his face must be seen 
through the lion^a neck ; and he himself must speak through, saying 
thus, or to the same defect, — liadi^ or fair ladies, I would wish you, 
or, I would request you, or, I would entreat you, not to fear, mA to 
tremble; my life for yours. If you think I come hither as a 1km, it 
were piiy of my life: No, I am no such thing; I am a man as other 
men are: — ^and there, indeed, let him name his name; and tell them 
p^bbinly, he is Snug the joiner. 

Qmn. Well, it shall be eo. But there is two hard things; that is, 
to bring the moonlight into a chamber; for you know, Pyramua 
Thisby meet by mocaalight, 

BntmL Doth the moon shine that night we play our playl 

BoL A calendar, a calendar I look in the almanac; find out moon- 
ribtine, find out moonshine, 

Qttm. Y^es, it doth shine that night. 

BoC Why, then you may leave a casement of the great chamber 
window, where we play, open, and the moon may shine m at the 
casememt. 

Ay; or else cme must come in with a bush of thorns and a 
buoteom, azMi say, he oomes to disfigure, or to present, the person of 
Moofadjineu Ih^en, there is another thing : we must have a wall in 
tho greiit chamber; for Pyramus and Thisby, says the story, did tjtTlr 
throsi^ the chink of a walL 

Sbmaui. You never can taring in a walL — What say you. Bottom 1 

B^ Sosne man or other must present Wall: and let him have some 
pjsfster^ or some loam, csr some rough-cast about him, to mgmfy wall; 
er lei Mm bold Ms fingers thus, and through that cranny shall Pyia* 
was and TMsby whia|>er. 

Qmwu If that may be, thm sB is well Gome, sit down, evezy 
sae^iiioris sots, and rMk^urae your parts. Pyramus, you begin: when 
jo«i Imve spoken yowr speech enter into that bi^^e: and so evoy 
one a c cord ing to hm ciieL [JSjeetmL 

BmoowD SksmasntL A Boom in the Palace* — JSnter Quincb 
as lE^BonoauJL 

ProL Jf we it ie with omr goad wSL 

Thai gow ehamld iMnk, we come not to offend, 

Bmi with good wM* To a&ow owr eimgde ehill. 

That M fyme begimmmg of <mr end* 
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Consider, then^ tptf come hut in despite. 

We lio 7Wt come as miriding to content you. 

Our true intent is. All for your ddight. 

We €tre not Aere, That you should here repent you 
The actors are at hand; and, by thetr show, 

Y€fU shall know all, that you are like to know. 

Enter Snout as Waix. 

WaU* ** In this same interlude it doth befall. 

That I, one Snout by name, present a wall: 

And such a wall as I would have you think. 

That had in it a crannied hole or chink. 

Through which the lovers, Pyramus and Thisbj, 

Ihd whisper often veiy secretly. 

This loam, this rotighni^t, and this stone, doth show 
That I am that same wail; the truth is so: 

And this the cranny is, right and sinister, 

Through which the fearful lovers are to whisper.*^ 

Enter Bottom: or PrBJkKUB. 

2^, " O, grim-look’d night 1 O night with hue so tdack J 

0 night, which ever ai% when day is not I 
O night, O night, alsick, alack, alack, 

1 fear my Thisby^s promise is forgot I — 

And thou, O wall, O sweet, O lovely wall. 

That stand'st between her father^s ground and mine; 

Thou wall, O wall, O sweet and lovely wall. 

Show me thy chink, to blink through with mine eync, 

[ WcUl holds up his fingesu. 

Thanks, courteous wall; Jove shield thee well fca* this I 
But what see I? No Thisby do I see. 

O wicked wall, through whom I see no bliss; 

Curst be thy stones for thus deceiving me I* 

Enter Plutk as Thisbk. 

Plfr, - I see a voice: now will I to the chink. 

To spy an I can hear my ThiabVs face. 

Thisby!” 

This, " My love ! thou art my love, I think.” 

Pyr, ^ Wilt thou at Ninny^s tomb meet me staraightwayt” 

This. “ Tide life, ’tide death, I <^me without delay.” ' 

WalL “Thus have I, Wall, my part discharged so; 

And, being done, thus Wall away doth go.” 


^Ejpii, 
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JESnier SKtra 09 laoK and STABvm^iKG as Mookshik®. 

IAovl. “ You, ladies, you whose gentle hearts do fear 

The ffloiailest monstrous mouse that creeps on €oor. 
May now perchance both quake and trouble here 
When lion rough in wildest rage doth roax. 

Then know that I, one Snug, the joiner, am 
No lion fell, nor else no lion's dam: 

For, if I should as Hon come in strife 
Into this place, 'twere pity on my life.* 

Mooyu ** This lantern doth the homed moon present; 

Myself the man i’ the moon do seem to be.” 

Enter Fncnrai as Thisbb. 

Thi 9 , “This is old Ninny's tomb: Where is my love?” 

Lion, XSocmring^ “Oh — ^ \ThisLe runs 

Enter 'Bottom as Pyramtts* 

** Sweet Moon, I thank thee for thy sunny beams; 

I thank thee. Moon, for shining now so bright; 

For, by thy gracious, golden, glittering gleams, 

I trust to take of truest Thisby sight. 

But stay, O spite 1 
But mark, — ^Poor knight, 

What dreadful dole is here I 
Eyes, do you see ? 

How can it be ? 

O dainty duck 1 O dear 1 
Thy mantle good. 

What, stadned with blood? 

Approach, ye furies fell? 

O Fates I come, come; 

Oit thread and thrum; 

Quail, crush, conclude, and quell?” 

^O, wherefore. Nature, didst thou lidns frame? 

Since lion vile l^th here defloweac'd my dear: 

Which is — no^ no — ^which was the fairest dame 

That iiT'd, that lov'd, that lik'd, that look'd with cheer. 
Oome, tears, confound: 

Out, sword, and wound 
Tb^ pap of Pyramus; 

Ay, that !teft pap. 

Where heart doth hc^: — 


[Stabs kimss^^ 
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ThuB die I, thus, thus, thus. 

Now am I dead. 

Now am I fled; 

Tongue, lose thy light! 

Moon, take thy flight I 

Now die, die, die, die, die.* [Die^ 

— Adapted frowi **A Midsummer Z>ream.^ 

ATJTHOKS AND AMATEUBa 

ELEVEN CHAEACTERS. 

Mb. Puff, a Xhramatiat. 

2 ; } 

Sib Waltkb Baxsigm. 

Sib Chbjbtophbb Hattoh- 
Ix>Bn BuBimom 
GtoVBBKOB OF TTLBUBT FOB®. 

MaSTBB of M HOKSSL 
EaB J * of XiEICBSTBEU 

Two ScmtanehL 

ScBKB — T7ie Stage of a London Theatre. 

Dajk^gub, Puff, and Sitkkr, 

Fmjf I OAiiX* my tragedy *‘The Spanish Armada;” and hare laid 
the scene before Tilbury Fort. 

Ban lilbury Fort 1 — ^veiy fine indeed ! 

Puff^ Now, what do you think I open with! 

Sneer. Faith I can’t guess — 

Pk^ a dock — Hark 1 — \CLo<dc strilesJ] I open with a dock strik- 
ing, to beget an awful attention in the audience; — it also marks tli^ 
time, which is four cfdock in the mornings 

Mnter two Sentinde^ who lie down and go to d e ep ^ 

Beam But pray, are the sentinels to be asleepf 
Pi^ Fast as watchmen* 

Smeer. Isn^ that odd, tho’, at such an alarming crisiBl 
Pt^. To be sure it is, but smaller things must ^rre way to a 
strikiDg scene at the opening ; that ’s a rule. And the ease la^ that 
two great men are coming to this very i^pot to begin tlm piece; now, 
it is not to be supposed they would c^>en thdr %ms, if these feUuwa 
ware waduhing thenv so I must dther have sent off tibeir posts, 

or eat them aale^j^ 
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O, that accoxmts for it I — But tell us, who are these ccuumgt 
Pngl These are they, — Sir Walter Baleigh, and Sir Christopher 
Hatton* — You H know Sir Christopher, by his turning out his toes, 
— famous, you know, for his dancmg. I like to preserve all the httle 
traits of character* Now attencL 

jSUer 8ia Wai*tbb Baljbigh arid Sir Ghristophbr Hattov, 

jPuyf* Kxcuse me ! if you remember I didn’t tell you, Mr. Brown, 
to tarn ycmr toes out. Sir WcUier jRaleigk wasn’t a dancing master 
you know. Suppose you were to turn your toes m, by way of con- 
trast, you know* 

C, True, gallant Baleigh — 

Ikm. What, had they been talking before? 

jP*^* O, yes; all the way as they csame along. — I beg pardon, 
gentlemen [to the Actors}, but these are particular friends of mine, 
whose remarks may be of great service to us* Don’t mmd interrupt- 
ing them whenever anything strikes you [£o Sneer and Dangle\ 

** Sir C True, gallant Baleigh ! 

But O, thou champion of thy country’s fame, 

There U a question which I yet must ask; 

A question, which I never asked before ; — 

What mean these mighty armaments? 

This general muster? And this throng of chiefs?’* 

jSSaasr. Pray, Mr* how came Sir Christopher Hhtton never tc 

ask that qoeistion before? 

jPayf. What, before the play began? How the plague could he? 
Ikm. That’s true, i’ faith! 

Bat you will hear what he thinks of the matter. 

^Sir C. Alas I my noble friend, when I behold 
Ten tented plains in martial S 3 nmnetry 
Array^d-*--Wheu I count o’er yon glittering lines 
Of cre s te d warriors, where the proud steeds neigh, 

Medk val€U□^•l3reathing trumpets ahrill appeal, 

Bespousive vibrates cm my lisfiiing ear; 

When virgin majesty herself I view, 
like her prelecting Pallas veOed in steel, 

"W ilh gracefol coaxfidesme exhort to arms I 
When, fariej^y, ait 1 hear or see bears stamp 
Of xnart^ vigilance and stem defence, 

1 cannot hut saxmise — ^Forgive me, friend. 

If the oonleetiire’s rash ; I cannot but 
Sumise — ^The state some danger app ^h tan Am f * 
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puW Exru<^e rae^ just one word! I>on*t yon thirjk you eonld ^ve 
it A iuUe light and shade I slightly monotonous — don't you think ? * 
Now, something after this style : — 

** Forgive me, fnend, if the conjecture’s rash 
I cannot but surmise” — and something in that way, 

*^Sir €. [ImUatei Puji] Forgive me, friend, if the conjecture 'a raih 
something of that sort of thing.” 

Ptijf. J\ro/ no! no! \resignedly\ Well, have it your own way: do 
get on- 

*^!S!r IF. O, most accomplished Christopher I” 

Puff- He calls him by his Christian name, to show that they are 
on the most familiar terms. 

Sir W. Oy most accomplished Christopher” — 

Puff. Just a little louder. ‘‘O, most accomplished C^ristoj^her!’ 
Up with your Christopher. 

« Sir W. I hnd 

Thj staunch sagacity still tracks the future. 

In the fresh print of the overtaken past.” 

PuffL Figurative! 

*^Sir TF. Thy fears are just.” 

*^Str Cl Bat where? Whence? When^ and What I 
The danger is — ” 

Puff- But, my good friend, the danger’s not down there. Xkin’t look 
for it as if you were looking for a black beetle — look all around you. 
^^Sir IF. You know, my friend, scarce two revolving suns — 

Puff- But couldn’t you give a little suggestive action there? such 
as — revolving motionj- 

**Sir TF. [ImitcUiTig Puff."} Two revolving suns, 

AzkI three revolving moons, have clewed their coun=<e. 

Since haughty Philip, in despite of peace, 

With hostile hand hath struck at England’s trade. 

^Sw €- I know it welL 

^Sir W- Philip, you know, is proud Iberia’s king t 
*^Sir a He is. 

TF His subjects in base bigotry. 

And Catholic oppression held, — while we. 

You know, the Protestant persuasion hold. 

^S£r a We do. 

**S£r W- You know beside, — his boasted armament. 

The fam’d Armada, — by the Pope capeisuoL! 

Puff. No, no — hetptizedy not capsiz^l, 

*^Sir W- With purpose to invade the realms — r 

(m) h 
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G Is failed. 

Char Is^ adriMs ao report. 

** Sir W. WMle the Ibenan admiral’s chief hope. 

His darling son — 

^Sir G Ferolo Whiskerandos — 

Sir TF* The same; — hy chance a prisoner hath been Wen, 

And in this fort of Tilbiiiy — 

^^Sir C, Is now 

CSonftned; — ’tis true, and oft from yon tall turret top 
Fve marked the youthful Si)aniard’s haughty mien 
Unconqtier’d, tho’ in chains.” 

IktTU Mr. Pufi; as he hnonjos all this, why does Sir Walter go on 
telling him I 

JPuff. Hut the audience are not supposed to know anything of ths 
matter, are they ? 

Sneer. True, but I think you manage ill : for there certainly ap- 
pears no reason why Sir Walter should be so communicative, 

Pnff. For, ^ad now, that is one of the most ungrateful ohserrar 
tions I ever heard, — for the lei^ inducement he has to tell all this, 
the more I thm fc you ought to be obliged to him; for I am sure 
you’d know nothing of the matter without it. 

Dan. That’s veiy true, upon my word. 

Dujf- But you will find he was noi gomg on. 

*^Sir C. Brough, enough, — ’tis plain, — and I no more 
Am in amazement lost I 

But see where noble Burleigh comes I supreme 
bonouxs axid command. 

^Sir W. And yet methinks 
At such a tibne, ao perilous, so fear’d. 

That staff might wdOL become an abler grasp. 

C. And so^ by hwv’nl think I [very loicd] ; but soft, he’s here!” 
JPuf- No, no. Say it with a little more “idea” [very eoftZy\ But 
soft, he’s here. 

G Bat soft, he’s here.” 

Pnf. But now for my principal character. — Here he comes; — ^Xiord 
Burleigh in person! — Pray, gentlemen, step this way; — softly — I 
only hope the Bord High Treasurer is pmrfectl — If he is but perfect — 

Enter BunniuGH. [Goes to a chair and sits.'l 

&%eer. Mr. Puff 

Hufih! vastly well, sirl vastly well I a most interesting gravi^yl 
Dan. Whai^ isn’t he to speak at aEf 
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Puf. I thought you’d aak me that; — yea, it is a Tery likely 

thing, — that a minister in hia situation, with th^^ whole a^airs of the 
t^ion on his head, should have time to talk, — but hush: or youll 
put him out. 

Sne&^* Put him out! how can that be, if he’s not going to «ay 
anythingl 

Puf- There’s a reason ! why, his part is to think/ do you imagine 
he can think if you keep talking? 

J?an, That’s very true, upon my word I 

[Sur^i^A comes forward^ shakes his head^ puts chair hack to its 

pLacCy and ex%t. 

Sneer. He is very perfect, indeed. — Xow, pray what did be mean 
by that? 

Puf, You don’t take it? 

Sneer. No ; I don’t, upon my soul 

Puf. Why, by that shake of the head, he gave you to imderstand, 
that even tho’ they had more justice in their cause, and wiadoin in 
their measures; yet, if there was not a greater spirit shown on the 
part of Ae people, the country would at last fall a sacrifice to the 
hostile ambition of the Spanish monarchy. 

Sneer. What ! — did he mean all that by shaking his head t 

Pujf. Every word of it ; — if he shook his head as I taught him* 

Sneer. But who are these? 

Puff. O ! very valiant knights ; one is the governor of the fort, the 
other the master of the horse. And now, I think you shall hear 
some better language : I was obliged to be plam and intelligible in 
the first scene, because there was so much matter of fact in it 

JE^nter Earl of EmcBsmB and Mastfr of tus Horss. 

^Leic. How’s this, my friends t is’t thus your new-fiedg’d aeal 
And plumed valour moulds in rusted sloth? 

Why dimly glimmers that heroic fi ame, 

Whose redd’ning blaze by patriot spirit fed. 

Should be the beacon of a kindling realm? 

Gan the quick current of a patrioPa heart 
Thus stagnate in a cold and weedy converse^ 

Or freeze in tideless inactivity? 

No 1 rather let the fountain of your valour 
Spring thro’ each stream of enterprise, 

Each petty channel of conducive darings 
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Till the full torrent of jour foamin/j wrath 
O'erwhelm the flats of sunk hostility * ” 

Puff. There it is, — followed up ! Very goofi, indeed, allow me to 
introduce you to mj friends. 

** Sir W. No more I the freshhimg breath of thy rebuke 
Hath flird the swelling canvas of our souls ! 

And thus, tho’ fate should cut the cable of ^All tale hand§^ 

i hir topmost hopes, in friendship's closing line 
Well grapple with despair, and if we fall. 

Well fall in glory — ithacl/^^ 

Puff. Excuse me ’ will you allow me to look at your part? It's 
not *"Whaek:” it’s “Wake, — glory’s wake.” 

*^Leic. There spoke Old England’s genius 1 
Then we are all resolv’d? 

We are; — all resolv’d. 

To conquer, — or be free? 

^AU. To conquer, — or be free. 

All? 

*^AU. AU!” 

Iktfu Nem. con., eh? 

Puff. O yes, wheie amateurs do agree on the stage, their unanimity 
is wonderful 1 

^Leic. Then, let’s embrace O mighty Mars ^Pneeh. 

Puff. But Mars isn’t in the coal cellar, you know^ lAX>k up! 
When you address the gods always look up to the gallery I 
*^Leic. If in thy homage bred. 

Each point of discipline I’ve still observed; 

Nor but by due promotion, and the right 
Of aervicie, to the remk of major-gener^ 

Have zis^; mem&t thy votaiy now ! 

^ Gm. Yet do not rise, — ^faear me! 

** Jfo*. of JB. Ajod me 1 
^Skr W. And me I 
^Sir C. And me P 
Pvff. Now, all together. 

*^AU. Behold thy votaries submi^ive oeg. 

That thou wilt deign to grant them all they ask; 

Assist them to accomjdish all their ends. 

And sanctify whatever means they use 
To gain themP 

Puff. Vastly well, gentlemen. Is that well managed or noil 
Have you seen anything like this on the stage? 




[YAey all Jcned. 
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Not exactly. 

X^i<r. [jTo PufJ] But. sir, you haven't ttWi L ♦w we are get off 
hert. 

You could not go olT kneeling, ci^uld youl 
IF. [Yo O no, eir* impr^sHiblel 

It would have a od i’ faith, if you could rxeunt on 

y<;ur kneea, and would vary the e£^taidi'^}ie<i m‘ de of ^spriiigiiig f -tf, 
Sneer. O, never niind, i*o aa you get them cflT, 1 11 aiAiJwer for it th^* 
audience won't care how. 

Puf. Well, then, repeat the last line staiiding- e*uh with a dif- 
ferent emph.iriis, and go off the old way. 

And sanctify whatever means they use to gain them.’* {Ex, 
Puf. Pretty well, but not quite perfect. Well tinisb the piece 
to-iXi«»iruw. — P. P, S/i£ri£ia n. 


A BITTUS CBLEQUE. 

{Adapted frem *' The Two by Jamss Ai*B»3fcT, jp0r/AuMr4«?i. qf ICa .SjlMIXI. 

FR£2<CH. S9 Strand, L/ondcm^ tha emmer qf the eqpyn^hL} 

SEYBi^ CHARACTERS. 

Dig5t Gra>'t. j Mr, Jkstkins. [ Mr* Crrs, 

Cal^b Dt-Ecxjb 1 Mr Furnival. i Ida and LfvrriK Grant. 

sScene-- lioom w Gbant^s Cottage. Talle: Decanter un table ^Uh glassed. 

tyrant \eeated^ \^Enier Mrs. Cups.] Ah, Airs. Cnps, how do you do? 
Mrs. C. Istijiy.} Vm very well, I thank you. I’ve called for ruy 
little bill, Mr, Grant. 

Grant. [taJbing hill fZeS\ I’m glad to bear it. I was afraid 3 'ou’d 
called for the money. \Takes hill off file and hands it politelj/. 

Mrs. C. Mr. Grant, this is not ngbt. 

Grant. Yery likely not ; I haven’t cast it up. I never do. The 
tradespeople m&an. to rob me; I mean to pay them — we both fail; 
but the good intention la with me, thank heaven I There’s your 
account ; I acknowledge the debt, I do not dispute it, or attempt to 
dedtict over charges, or take off a discount for cash like a common 
cad. If you bring it me next year I shall still acknowledge it; I 
can do no more. I am a gentleman ; I can do no less. 

Mrs. O. I don’t care for all your fine talk. ITl have mj money, 
ox 111 know the reason why. 

Grant. What can be fairer? You shall know the reason v,hj 
I haven’t got it. 

Mrs. C. Well, you must find it somewhere 
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GrarU. Tliere again, nothing can be truer ; I must find it if 1 g^t 
it. The thing is, where ? 

Mrs. C. I>on’t jou know anyone you wouldn’t mind borrowing 
it o€1 

GranL Plenty, but they would mind ^ending. 

Mrs. C. Surely you’ve some old friends. 

Grant. Yes, but they’re so old I’ve worn them out. 

Mrs. C. Well, haven’t you any acquaintances ? 

Grant. I used to have, but I’ve turned ’em all into frienda, 

Mrs. (7- Well, I must have my money, so it don’t signify. 

Grant. If it don’t signify, why not wait? 

Mrs^ C. ]Rtses iridignanlJiy^ I haven’t common patience Gkiod 
morning* [Goi7%gSl 

Grant. Mrs* Cups, stay. \R%ses.'\ You shall be paid. I’ll do it. 
Mrs. C. Bear me, what? \IUtum%7ig.'\ 

Grant. This little room — \rises^ — lowly indeed, for I do not hold 
the position I did — is still the abode of honour and innocence, of 
me, a broken gentleman- This floor shall never be polluted by the 
tread of a broker. I will do it. 

Mrs. C. I>ear me, do what? 

Grant. I will sacrifice myself. 

Jfra. O. Not kill yourself, Mr. Grant? 

Grant. No, I will only slay my pride. A lady who has wealth has 
almost asked me to share it ; I will marry her — and you shall be 
paid. 

Mrs. C. I — I could wait a little while, Mr. Grant. 

GrcmL No, you shall not wait. She is not a fair woman ; she has 
not your comely figure nor pleasant smile, Mrs. Cups. 

MrsL a Oh, Mr. Grantl 

€hmsL She has not your gentle voice. 

Jfra. C. J>o you think my voice gentle? {BeTiind chair.J 
Grant. She will not be such a mother to my girls — as — as — ^you — 
woaM make, hut I fatve pressing need- She will, I know, lend me 
tw enty pounds at once — and — ^you shall he paid. [^Sits m cAatr.] 

Mrs. O. Oh, it seems a great pity you should sacrifice yourself, Mr 

Grant. It’s very noble, but 

Grant, I will do my duty. 

Mrs. C. I — I — could lend you twenty pounds, Mr. Grant, if 

Grant. \Tahes her AandL] Mrs. Cups, these lips have touched the 
royal hand. l^Kisses her hand.2 I — I — cannot express what I feel at 
this proof of your — ^high este^n — ^I would not have you see my 
emotion. Ijeave me — and — and — bring the money. 
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3frw. C. I will, Mr. Grant ; gooci-bye, 

ihrtxnt. Good-bye; I shall nerer be able to rep>ay ron for jo^r 
kiodnesa. Allow me, £Oj>ens door <AndL bowm her oiU ; cloms door ] 
That^s a confounded silly woman. 

Jhtrinff the last line FcRiffiVAi, has knocked at door^ come in, and 
when they are gone out Gbaot turns and Msi Aim. 

JPur. Mr, Grantt 

(hiant, Yea 

/W, Oh ! dear me ^ There is my card — perhaps you expected me. 

Grant. Fumival, solicitora” What mess am I in now ? 

J’^ur [Takes out papers — hands one.] That is right, I think. Yon 
are IHgby Grant, and distantly related to I>e Chaperon! 

Grant Sir, it is the comfort of my life. 

Fur, Dear me 1 Yon &eetxx a strong man — good nerre — anything in 
that bottle! 

Grant. Sherry. 

Fur. Good! 

Grant. 'Very. 

Fwr. Take a glass. [Grant does so,] Well now — perhaps yoti*d 
better take another. [Grant does soJ\ Now yon can bear it. That is 
ail correct. 

Grant. Perfectly. 

Fur. I congratulate yon. Yon are worth ten thousand a yenr. 

Grant. [Jumps up^ If [Rises,tkixmsoffsrmok%ng^cap^ goes to window 
Ofm^comel. 

Fur. Ah, yon ought to have taken another — or — [looks at Am] — 
perhaps you had — taken some before — try and keep cool There is 
only one person between yon and the whole estates erf De thaperon; 
that one person, if in existence, cannot be found — your claim wdl 
not be disputed. 

Gra7%t. Can I take posse^ou at once! 

Fur. No, but soon — meantime I will do all I can for yon. You 
may occatsionally be without cash. 

Grant. I occasionally have cash, but sun wiihout aa a rule. 

Fur. Dear me I I have placed £2000 to your credit at the bankers 
in the town ; you will excuse the liberty! 

Grant. Don^t mention it. 

Fur. I have also brought you a <dieqne book, so that you might rtse 
it at once. Yonll forgive me? 

Grcent. Freely! 

Fur. Then for the piinsent I will say “ Gtood-bye.” 
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Grant, Allow mv U> oi>eu the d^y<*r I can be humble; the noble 
spirit IB not by prosperity. 

ifW. Dear me 1 [ExU, 

Grant, {C^ru cheque hooH\ Thank heaven, I shall now no longer 
be under any obligation to any one. Det me see — yes — a little 
cheque. [He s^gns four cheques'] A future opens before me; the 
public acknowledge wealth; the ministry influence. Who knows 
but by a careful selection of politics I may yet hide my gray hair« 
under a coronet, IKnocJk ] Come in. 

Enter Mrs. Curs wxth hank notes. 

Mrs. C. O, Mr Grant, I have got the money. 

iJrarU My good woman, I wished to see you. If you will kindh 
sit down a moment^ I will attend to you. \Sxgns cheques. 

Enter Caueb at side door^ with Ida and Lottie. 

Lcety. Here papa, how do you like us? 

Grant. Mj dears, come close to me, and — [crow] — take off those 
things. 

Zottst^ Of x>apa, we 

Grant Nay, dear children, do as I bid you ■ take them offr 

\They do so wonderingly. 

Grant. My dear children — [rzeing] — and — I know not why I 
ibould not say my friends — I have to some extent deceived you 
I waa, like Timon, tired of the hollowness of the world, sick of its 
tinael show, and I came here hoping to find more simple 3 oys and 
hujiible though sincere friendship- I have not been deceived. I 
may mention as an instance the kind solicitude of Mrs. Cups. She 
was quite unaware that it was in my power to repay her fully ; she 
chaH not go unrewarded- Mrs, Cups, a httle cheque. \_Tears it from 
hoGi amd hands it.] I am about to return to that position to which 
I am by birth ^titled. My daughters are about to take their place 
in aociety, among the noblest and the best, 

Em&r Mr. Jkkkiks, a little tipsy. 

Jenk. Here’s the dry sherry, and here are the kicksies ; theyll fit 
you- \lKsptayi7%g a pair of light trousers^ and a white waistcoat 

Grant. [Js a little taken ahaek.] My worthy friend, X was in jest. 
Our Mr. Jenkins, a much-esteemed though humble friend, has a 
good heart. I have on various oocasdons noticed that he has, under 
the disguise of disburdening his sample case, left various t h ings for 
my daughters, such as — as — shall be nameless. He cannot be 
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expected to po8«eB« that refinemerit that woal i hare ma^ie it cirar 
to him that even if we required such aid our pride woald not laave 
allMwed XX 3 to accept it, but he meant well, aiid I ai^k him Up ar^ept 
little cheque, Mr. De«-eie, with whcjia I deeply symjyatliize, 
lent my daughters a piano. He did not no an to otTend. I thank 
him"» little cheque. I am indehtt^l to him in mjuxe nmull auais 
--twenty, perhaps thirty pounds. I wi-h x/ever to see him again. 
I clear the score — a little cheque. [TcUes out cheqm and a* 

A tictlvemonth is tvp}*osed to huxve elapsed hetueen the scenes. 

Sc£NJK 2. — CanEB discovered at bacl\ Jtifaer FcKNiVAn 
meeting Grant. A garden. 

Fur. I think 111 ait down. How’s the gout? dU 

Grant It is very bad — but it has been in our family a long time, 

Fnr. Dear me ’ — I know several families in which there has been 
something bad for a long time But what have you there! 

Grunt. Brandy ; but the silly fellow has not left me a oorkacrew 
for the selteer. 

Fur. Better without. I’d drink it if I were you. I’ve got aome 
very nice cigars ; I tlunk I vnll indulge — nice green curtaim over- 
head — smoke won’t hurt ’em — ^you’d Itfttcr dnnk that. [Grant does 
so.] Try these. [Grant sniOAes] It’s ulx>iit a year ago since I eam« 
and informed you that you were heir to ten thou-^and a year. 

Grant. I remember that plea^sant occasion. 

Fur. I told you that there was but one person between you and 
that estate, and that person could not be found. 

Grant. You did. 

Fur. Well — let’s see. Oh, yes, you’ve bad the brandy — well, he 
is found. 

6^ran^- Great heavens ! [^Puis down cigar and falls hack^. 

Fur. Ah ’ you bear it very well. 

Grant. Miy dear sir, does anyone know of this besides you! 

Fur. Well, not completely. 

Grant. Then why let any one know! 

Fur. IRtses.] Mr. Grant, you have mistaken your man. You 
are 

Grant You do not understand me. 

Fur. I thmk I do ; and I say a man who makes such a proposition 
deserves . I have traced the boy in Mr. Caleb Deecie. 

Catd>. [Prom hekindJ] W hat I [The word must be half smothered. 
A possa} 

Fur. You bear it wdd. 
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Grant. This is a great relief to my min d. When will yonr proofs 
be completed 

Nothing of importance is wanting. My clerk is without, 
waiting for hia inatmctions to go to Nottmgham to-morrow. 

Grant. He must not wait; let him go to-night, express; I will 
pay the expense ; I will give you a little cheque. My mouths dried 
up* I wonder where that fellow put the corkscrew. 

Caleb advances 

Caleb. Knock the neck off. 

Grant. The man himself. 

Caleb. Will that do? \IIands tuning-Jcey of piano. 

Grant. Thank you. \TaJces it."] I did not know you were here, 

Caleb. No; my entering on your estate does astonish you, no 
doubt. 

Grant. I am very pleased to greet you ; we have been parted too 
long. 

Caleb. Yes, too long to meet with perfect confidence. 

Grant. Mr. Deecie, I have something for your private ear. 

Caleb. Choose your ear and proceed. 

Grant. I have often, in days gone by, thought you had'^a strong 
attachment for my daughter Ida — that you saw her merit. 

Caleb. Yes ; a blmd man might see that. 

Grant. And I also thought, Caleb — I say Caleb. 

Caleb. Yes, as there is a doubt about my name; Caleb is best 

Grant. I also thought she had a more than common 

liking for you, and I confess I noticed it with pleasure. 

Caleb. Smce when? 

Grant. Since 

Caleb. I think I can tell how long you have had this favourable 
opinion — about half an hour. But I daresay as you find it so easy 
to forget old favours when it suits you, you can readily forget new 
dislikes. Would you have welcomed me an hour ago, or say yester- 
day? 

Grant. I — I 

Cald>. Pause a moment : you are agitated 

Grant. I — ^no, you — ^mistake — ^if you could see me 

Caleb. I can’t, but I can hear; your tongue is dry with excite- 
ment, Try your seltzer; knock tl^ neck off — ^you won’t hurt it, 
it’s only a tuning-key. 

Grant. Tuning-key ! \Staggered. 

Caleb. Yes, what I have been tuning the piano with. 
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GraTVt. Then, with his quick ears — \tur71t away \ — ^he knows alL 
Caleb. By the bye, IVe got something for you that IVe been keep- 
ing for a long time — you may find it useful now — a little cheque ! 

l^ands hvm the cheque Or ant has given him in Beene 1 . 


SITDNBY CABTOIST. 

A TALE OF SEIiF-SACRIFICB IN A PROIiOGXTE; AND THREE ACTS. 

CARTON — ^Reckless Not too bitter with. Damay Soft, earnest, and despairing with 
Lucie. Firm and bright in the prison scene, and subdued and tender with 
Sempstress Darnay. — Quiet in the prologue. In the prison surprised and 
earnest Ltjoib — Soft, gentle, and earnest. Narratttic. — First and second 
scenes plain and leveL The description of the Revolution strong, and in sympathy 
with the words. Make m the last scene frequent pauses. 

Prologue. 

Time: a-D. Seventeen hundred and eighty. Scene: The Old 
Bailey. Dramatis jeersomB: 'Sydney Carton, a briefless barrister 
sits leaning back, his tom gown half off him, his wig put on just as it 
happened to hght on his head, his hands in his pockets, his eyes on 
the ce ilin g, disreputable and debauched in look. 

Charles Darnay, frenchman (Age — ^five-and-twenty; Condition 
— gentleman ; well-grown and well-looking), stands in the dock and 
pleads ‘‘Not guilty.” The object of the trial is to prove Charles 
Damay a spy and traitor to the King of England. 

On a level with the eyes of both men sits in a comer of the judge’s 
bench, Dttcie Manette, a young lady of little more than twenty, 
who lias drawn close to the old man (her father) in her dread of the 
scene, and her pity for the prisoner. 

Evidence against Charles Darnay is warped and wrested from 
Lucie Manette. It amounts to nothing save that she recognizes 
him as a fellow-passenger, and that he showed her kindness when 
she, with her father, was crossing from France to England. She is 
directed to look at the prisoner. 

To be confronted with such earnest youth and beauty is far more 
trying to the accused than to be confronted with all the crowd; and 
when the plaintive tone of Lucie Manette is drowned in a flood 
of tears, not all the staring curiosity that looks at him out of the 
crowd can for the moment" nerve him to remain quite still. 

Then the prisoner’s counsel cross-examines another witness, who 
admits that he has never seen the prisoner but once before. At this, 
Sydney Carton, who all this time has been looking at the ceiling of 
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the court, writes a word or two on a little piece of paper, screws it 
up, and tosses it to the counsel Opening it the counsel looks with 
curiosity at the prisoner. 

“You say again you are sure it was the prisoner?^’ 

“ Quite sure.” 

“ !Did you ever see anybody like the prisoner ? ” 

“Not so much like that I could be mistaken.” 

“ Xiook well upon that gentleman, my learned friend over there. 
Then look well upon the prisoner. How say you, are they very 
hke each other?” 

They are suffi-ciently like each other to surprise everybody present 

Sydney Carton lays aside his wig The likeness becomes more 
remarkable. The counsel asks the witness whether he would have 
been so confident had he seen this resemblance sooner; whether he 
would now be so confident having seen it. The witness admits the 
possibility of error and retires in confusion. 

And now the jury go out to consider the verdict In the midst 
of the excitement that ensued, Sydney Carton, the debauched, 
disreputable-looking barrister, changed neither his place nor hia 
attitude. Yet he takes m more of the details of the scene than he 
appears to take m; for now when Miss Manette’s head drops upon 
her father’s breast, Sydney Carton is the first to see it and to say, 
“ Officer 1 look to that young lady. Help the gentleman to take her 
out. Don’t you see she will fall?” 

The trial had lasted all day, and the lamps in the court were now 
bemg lighted It began to be rumoured that the jury would he out 
a long while. The spectators dropped off to get refreshment, Carton 
among the rest. On his way he inquired for Miss Manette, and 
returning to court he went forward to the dock 

“Mr, Damay.” 

The prisoner looked up. 

Cart. You will naturally be anxious to hear of the witness — Miss 
MLanette. She will do very well; you have seen the worst of her 
agitation. 

Bcxrru I am deeply sorry to have been the cause of it. Could you 
tell her so for me, with my fervent acknowledgments ? 

Cart, Yes, I could. I will, if you ask it. 

Bam. I do ask it. Accept my cordial thanks. 

Carton left the court-house; and an hour and a half limped heavily 
away before the jury returned with their verdict of “ Not Guilty.” 

The lights are all extinguished; the iron gates are closed; the 
dismal place deserted. Sydney Carton had leaned up against the 
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wall, had silently strolled out, and had looked on until the eoach 
carrying Lucie Manette and her father had driven away. 

The counsel had been fee’d and thanked, but nobody had made 
any acknowledgment of Mr. Carton’s part in the day^s proceedings. 
He had taken off his wig and gown, and was none the better for it 
in appearance. These were drinking days, when men drank hard. 
Carton smelt of port- wine, and was not sober. He laughed and 
turned to Darnay. 

Cart. This is a strange chance that throws you and me together. 
It must be a strange night to you standing alone here with your 
counterpart. 

Dam. I hardly seem to belong to the world again. 

Cart. I don’t wonder at it. You were pretty far advanced on 
your way to another. You speak faintly. 

Dam. I begin to think I am faint 

Cart. Then why on earth don^t you dinel 

Drawing Darnay’s arm through his own Carton takes him into a 
tavern There he recruits his strength with dinner and good wine 
Carton sits opposite to him with his separate bottle before him. 

Cart. Do you feel yet that you belong to this world agam, Mr 
Darnay r 

Dam. I am confused regarding time and place, but I am so far 
mended as to feel that I am alive. 

Cart. It must be an immense satisfaction. As to me, the greatest 
desire I have is to forget that I belong to the world. It has no 
good in it for me — nor I for it. So we are not much alike in that 
particular. We are not much alike m any particular, you and 1. 

Darnay, at a loss how to answer, answers not at all 

Cart. Your dinner is done, call a health, Mr. Darnay. Give your 
toast 

Darn. What health? What toast? 

Cart. Why, it's on the tip of your tongue. 

Darn. Miss Manette, then ! 

Cart. Miss Manette, then * 

Carton looks his companion full in the face, drinks the toast, flings 
the glass against the wall, where it shivers to pieces. 

Cart. A fair young lady to be wept for by. How does it feel? 
Is it worth being tried for one’s life to be the object of such sympathy, 
Mr Darnay? 

Darnay answers not a word. 

Cart. She was mightily pleased to have your message when I gave 
it her. 
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The allusion reminds Daxnay of the share Carton had in hig 
acq^uittal. He thanks him for it. 

Cart. I neither want thanks nor merit any. It was nothing to do 
in the hrst place, and I don't know why I did it in the second. Let 
me ask you one question 

Dam. Willingly. 

Cart, Ho you think I particularly like you? 

Dam. You have acted as if you do, but I don’t think you do. 

Cart, I don’t think I do. I begm to have a good opinion of your 
understanding. 

Charles Darnay rises and wishes him good-night. 

Cart, A last word, ]Mr. Harnay; you think I’m drunk. You shall 
likewise know why. I am a disappointed drudge, sir. I care for 
no man on earth, and no man on earth cares for me. 

Dam. Much to be regretted. You might have used your talents 
better. 

Cart. Maybe so, Mr. Hamay, maybe so. Hon’t let your sober 
face elate you. You don’t know what it may come to. Good-mght. 

Left alone, this strange tipsy barrister goes to a glass that hangs 
against the wall and surveys himself. 

Ho you particularly like the man? he says to his own image. 
Why should you particularly like a man who resembles you ? There 
is nothing in you to hke. You know that. What a change you 
have made on yourself 1 He shows you what you have fallen away 
from — what you might have been 1 Change places with him. Would 
you have been looked at by those blue eyes as he was? Come on 
and have it out in plain words 1 yon hate the fellow 1 

He gets out of the house into the cold, sad air — the dull sky over- 
casts, the whole scene is a lifeless desert. Waste forces within him; 
a desert all around- This man stands still upon his way, and sees 
for a moment a mirage of honourable ambition, self-denial, and 
perseverance; gardens in which the fruits of life hang ripening. A 
moment I It is gone 1 

Act the JFirst. — Hootor Manrttb’s XjOBGIKGS. 

Period: 1781- Scene: England. 

More months than twelve had come and gone. Charles Hamay 
was now estabhshed in London as a teacher of the French language 
From the days of Eden the world of man has gone one way — the way 
of love of a woman. The Eden to Charles Harnay was the love of 
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Lucie Manette, wliom lie had loved since the hour of his trial. 
He had never seen a face so beautiful as hers when it was confronted 
with, his own at the Old Bailey. 

Sydney Carton had not improved during these twelve months. 
If he shone anywhere he certainly never shone in the house of Dr, 
Manette. He had been there durmg a whole year, a moody and 
morose lounger. The cloud of caring for nothing which over- 
shadowed h im with such a fatal darkness was very rarely pierced 
by the light within him. 

Yet he cared for the streets that environed that house. Many 
a night he vaguely wandered there when wine had brought no 
transitory gladness to him, and dreary daybreak revealed his solitary 
figure lingering there- These quiet times brought some sense of 
better things — else forgotten — ^to his mind. 

On a day in August he called at the house. 

Shown upstairs, he found Xiucie at her work alone. He seated 
himself near her table. Booking at his face she saw a change in it. 

I/iicte. You are not well, Mr. Carton ! 

Cart. No ! But the life I lead is not conducive to it. What is to 
he expected from, or by, such profligates? 

Lucies Is it not — ^forgive me, — a pity to live no better life? 

Cart, God knows ! it is a shame I 

Lucie, Then why not change it? 

Looking gently at him, she is saddened and surprised. Tears were 
in his eyes and his voice as he answered, — 

Cart, It is too late for that. 

He leaned an elbow on her table and covered his eyes with his 
hands The table trembled in the silence that followed, as without 
looking at her, he said: — 

Caai;, Porgive me. Miss Manette. I break down before the 
knowledge of what I want to say to you. Will you hear me? 

After a little while he spoke steadily. 

Cart. Don’t be afraid to hear me. Don’t shrink from anything I 
say; I am like one who died. All my life might have been . 

Lucie, The best part might still be. You might be much, much 
worthier of yourself. 

Cart, Say much worthier of you, Miss Manette, and although in the 
wretchedness of my own heart I know better, I shall never forget itt 

She was pale and tremblmg. 

Ca/rt, If it had been possible. Miss Manette, that you could have 
returned the love of man you see before you, this wasted, 
drunken creature, that, in spite of his happiness, would have brought 
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you to misery. I know very well you can have no tenderness for 
me. I ask for none I am thankful it cannot be. 

lAtoie, But without it can I not save you, Mr. Carton? 1 know 
that you would say this to no one else. Can I turn it to no good 
account for yourself *2 

He shook his head. 

Cart, No, Miss Manette, to none. Hear me through, a veiy little 
more, and all you can do for me is done. I wish you to know that 
you have been the last dream of my soul In my degradation I 
have not been so degraded but that the sight of you with your 
father, and of this home, made such a home by you, has stirred old 
memories that I thought had died Since I knew you I have been 
troubled by a remorse that I thought would never reproach me 
agam; whispers from old voices that I thought were silent for ever. 
I have had ideas of beginning anew; of fighting out the abandoned 
fight. A dream — all a dream 1 But- 1 wish you to know that you 
inspired it. Ton kindled me — heap of ashes that I am — into fire~^ 
a fire bghting nothing, quickening nothing, burning itself away. 

Lucfie* Can I use no mfiuence to serve you? Have I no power for 
good with you at all? 

Cart, Tea. Bet me carry through the rest of my life — the^iremem- 
brance that I opened my heart to you — that there was something 
left m me which you could pity. Will you let me believe that the 
last confidence of my life was reposed in your pure breast — ^that it 
hes there alone? 

Lucie Mr, Carton, the secret is yours, not mine; I promise to 
respect it. 

Cart, Thank you; and again, God bless you ! 

He put her hand to his lips and moved towards the door, then 
stopped and said, 

Cart, Hon^t be afraid; I shall never refer to this again. 

He was so nnlike what he had ever shown himself to be, that 
Lucie Manette wept as he stood looking back at her. 

Cart, I am not worth such feeling, Miss Manette. An hour hence 
and the habits I scorn, but yield to, will render me less worth such 
tears than any wretch who creeps along the streets But within 
myself I shall always be to you what I am now. Will you believe 
this? 

Lucie, I will. 

Cart, For you or any one dear to you, I would do anythmg — 
embrace any sacrifice for you or your loved ones. The time will come 
when new ties will be formed about you that will ever grace and 
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gladden you. When the little picture of a happy father’s face looks 
up in yours, when you see your own bright beauty springing up 
anew, think now and then that there is a man who would give his 
Ufe for you. I would gladly give, — but, no more, — farewell, Miss 
Manette, and God bless you, 

Act the jSecond — The Terrorist T7*%tninaL 
Period: 1793. Scene: Paris. 

The new era had begun. The Pepublic of liberty, equality, 
fraternity! The black flag waved night and day from the great 
towers of IJTotre Dame. ISTo pause, no pity, no peace, no interval 
of relenting rest. All lost in the raging fever of a nation. The 
executioner showed the people the head of the king and almost in 
the same breath the head of his fair wife. There was a revolutionary 
tribunal and a law of the suspected which struck away security for 
hherty or life; prisons were gorged wdth people who had done no 
wrong and could obtain no hearing. One hideous figure was as 
familiar as if it had been before the general gaze from the founda- 
tions of the world — the Guillotine. 

The dread tribunal of the Terrorists sat every day. Their lists 
went foixh every evening — were read out by jailers to their prisoners. 

“ Charles Evremonde (called Darnay).” 

So began the list one evening at the prison of Da Porce, 

Charles Evremonde (called Damay) stepped apart into a spot 
reserved for those thus set apart for trial. 

His judges sat upon the bench in feathered hats, the rough, red 
cap and tri- coloured cockade otherwise prevailing. The lowest, 
cruellest, and worst were the directing spirits of the scene. The 
men were armed. The women — some wore knives, some daggers, 
some ate and drank as they looked on, some knitted. 

Charles Evremonde (called Darnay) was accused as a Poyalist, 
whose life was forfeit to the Pepublic under the decree which 
banished all Poyalists on pam of death. He had been taken in 
Prance; his head was demanded. 

An enemy to the Pepublic * was shouted. ^^Take off his head.’’ 

The prisoner was asked whether he had not lived many years in 
England? 

^‘Yes.” 

Was he not a Poyalist? What did he call himself?” 

Not a Poyalist within the sense and spirit of the law.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because he had voluntarily relinquished a title that was distaste- 
(1S1\ 11 
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ful to Tiim^ and had left his country to live by his own industry in 
England.’* 

‘‘He had married in England 

“ True, but not an Englishwoman.** 

“A citizeness of Erance?” 

“Yes, by birth.** 

“Her name?” 

“Lucie Manette.** 

“ Why had he returned to Erance?** 

“He had returned on the written entreaty of a Erench citizen, 
whose life was endangered by his absence. He had come back to 
save a citizen’s hf e.” 

Charles Evremonde (called Eamay) denounced ! An enemy to 
the Hepublic 1 An aristocrat 1 One of a family of tyrants ’ Of a 
race proscribed, for they had used their privileges to the infamous 
oppression of the people. 

At every juryman’s vote there was a roar Guilty 1 And again 
guilty I Heath within f our-and-twenty hours ! I 

The wretched wife of the innocent man doomed to die, fell down 
under the sentence as if mortally stricken. She uttered no sound 
Yet so strongly did she feel that it was she of all the world who 
must uphold her husband in his misery, that it raised her from the 
shock. 

“If I might touch him, embrace him once I Oh, good citizens, 
have so much compassion for us I” 

They passed her over to where he could fold her in his arms. 

As he was drawn away his wife released him. As he went out at 
the prisoners’ door she turned and tried to speak to him, and fell to 
the ground. 

Issuing from a comer in which during the trial he had never 
moved, Sydney Carton came and took her up. His arm trembled 
as he raised her. He carried her lightly to the door, laid her 
tenderly down in a coach, and took his seat beside the driver. 
Carried her up the staircase to her room, where her child and fnenda 
wept over her. 

“ Oh, Carton, Carton, dear Carton !” cried the child, throwing her 
arms around him in a burst of grief, “ Do something to help mamma 
to save papa. Look at her. Can you of all people bear to see her so 1 ” 

He bent over the child, laid her cheek against his careworn face, 
then looked at the unconscious mother. 

“Before I go, I may kiss her?” 

He bent down, touched her face, murmured:— 
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‘‘ I will save the life of the man you love 1 ” and walkea with a 
settled step downstairs. 


Act the Third , — A Prison. A Public Square. 

Period: 1793. Scene: Paris. 

In the black prison of La Force the doomed of the day awaited 
their fate. Charles Damay, alone in his cell, lay down on his straw 
bed, and awoke in the sombre morning. It flashed upon his mind, 
“This is the day of my death 

Clocks struck the numbers he was never to hear again — nin e, ten, 
eleven, twelve. The final hour was three. 

One I 

Two ! There is but another hour now 1 

Footsteps in the stone passage outside the door. The key was put 
in the lock and turned. The door quickly opened and there stood 
before him — Sydney Carton. 

Cart, “ Of all people in the world, you least expected to see me, I 
come from her, yoxir wife.” 

The pj^soner grasped his hand. 

Cart, “I bring you a request from her, earnest, pressing, and 
emphatic. You must comply. You have no time to ask why I bring 
it or what it means.” 

Damay looked at Carton with a strong, fixed gaze. Carton met 
it. Never had they seemed in features more alike. 

Cart, “ Take off those clothes you wear, and put on those of mine. 
Quick 1” 

Dam, “ Carton, there is no escaping from this place. It is madness.” 

Court, When I ask it, tell me it is madness, and remain here. 
Change that cravat for this of mine; that coat for mine.” 

With strength of will and action he forced these changes on him. 

Cart, “ There are pen, ink, and paper on this table ; write what I 
shall dictate. Quick, friend, quick 1 ” 

Damay sat down. Carton, with his right hand on his breast, 
stood close beside him. 

Cart, Write as I speak; address it to no one. Now begin.” 

“ If you remember the words that passed between, us long agOy you 
will hnow whal this means when you see ill* 

As Carton said this he was drawing his hand from his breast. 
The prisoner in his hurried wonder looked up. The hand stopped, 
closing upon something. It was a phial 

Cam “ la that a weapon in your hand ? ” 
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Cart. “You shall know soon; write but a few words more 

“7 am thankful the tiTne has come when lean prove them. T?iat I do 
so %s no caicse for grief 

Carton’s hand, holding the phial, slowly and softly moved to the 
writer’s face 

The pen dropped. Darnay looked about him vacantly. 

Dam. “ What vapour is that'?” 

Cart. “Vapour ! I can feel nothing. Take up the pen and finish.” 

The prisoner made an effort, with altered breathing. 

zt had not been so [Carton’s hand again stealing down], I should 
but have had the more to answer for ” 

The pen was now trailing off into mere signs 

The prisoner sprang up ; but Carton’s hand was firm at his nostrils, 
and within a minute he was stretched insensible on the ground 

With hands true as his heart, Carton, dressed in the clothes the 
prisoner had laid aside, combed back his hair, and tied it with the 
ribbon the prisoner had worn. Then softly called, “Enter there 1 
Come in 1” 

Two men raised the unconscious figure of Damay, placed it on 
a htter to carry it away. The door closed, Carton was left alone — 
Charles Darnay was free ’ 

The clock outside began to strike. 

THBEE 1 

The Jailer looked into his cell, merely saying, “ Follow me, Evre- 
monde,” 

BEe stood by the wall, whilst some of the prisoners were brought 
in after him. Fifty-two were to die that day. 

Bds number was twenty-three. 

A young girl, with a slight form, a sweet, spare, pale face, and large, 
still eyes, came to him 

“ Citizen Evremonde, I am a little sempstress, who was with you 
before your trial ” 

It thrilled him with a dread lest it should be discovered he was 
not the man she took him for. 

Cart. “True; of what were you accused'?” 

Semp. “ Plots 1 though the just Heaven knows I never thought of 
any. Why should I? a poor, little, weak creature like me.” 

The sad smile with which she said it so touched him that tears 
sprang to his eyes. 

Semp. “I am not afraid to die. Citizen Evremonde, but I have 
done nothings Will you let me hold your hand; I am little and weak, 
it will give me more courage?” 
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The still sad eyes were on his face* He saw a sudden doubt in 
them. He put his finger to his lips. She understood* 

Semp* ‘‘Are you dying for 

Cart, “Hush I yes, and his wife and child 1” 

Stmp, “O you will let me hold your hand?” 

Cart. “Yes, my poor sister 1 to the last]” 

Along the Paris streets the tumbrils rumble* A guard of horse- 
men ride abreast- People press to the third cart. The horsemen 
point to one man in it. He stands at the back, his head bent down 
to a mere girl who sits and holds his hand. 

Cries are raised against him. He only shakes his hair more loosely 
about his face. 

The tumbrils come on to the place of execution. The populate 
close behind the last, all following to the guillotine. 

In front of it, seated in chairs, are a number of women knitting. 
They count the heads — one — ^two — ^three, and so on, as the dread 
guillotine does its work. 

Sydney Carton descends; the sempstress is lifted out. He has not 
loosed her hand, but holds it as he promised. He gently places her 
with her"*back to the crashing engine. 

She looks up and thanks him. 

Semp. “I think, dear stranger, you were sent to me^by Hearen !” 

Cart. “ Or you to me. Keep your eyes on me, child; mind nothing 
else.” 

Semp. “ I mind nothing whilst I hold your hand. Is the moment 
come?” 

Cart. “Yes.” 

These two children of the universal Father, else so wide apart, 
have come together on the dark highway to go to home and rest 
She kisses his lips, he kisses hers. 

The spare hand does not tremble as he lets it go. She is gone. 

The knitting women count “ twenty-two.” 

“ I AM THE RESURRECTION ANB THE LYFE : HE THAT BELIEVETH ON 
MB, THOUOH HE WERE DEAD, YET SHAEL HE LIVE.” 

The murmuring of voices, the upturning of faces, the pressing on 
of footsteps, the crowd pushing forward in a mass lake one great heave 
of water, all flashes away as the knife descends. The knitting 
women say calmly, — 

“ TWENTY-THHEE ! 1” 

— A^pUdfrom Tale of Two Czties/^ hy Charles IHckenSy hy hind permisston 

of M^essrs. Chapman and Mall. 
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NEIiLIE^S PBAYEIl. 

By the kind permission of the Editor of the Referee^ and Mr. G R Sims. 

Q&orge It Sims, ttie author of this poem, was bom at Dondon in 18^:7, educated at 
Hanwell College, and afterwards at Bonn In 1S74 he Joined the staff of Fwa and 
the Weekly JOespatch^ and subsequently he contributed a senes of popular ballads 
to the Referee under the pseudonym of “ Dagonet ” He produced his first play in 
1879, entitled Crutch and Toothpick, and this was followed by such successful 
melodramas as The Lights o' London, The Romany Rye, and The ECarhour Lights, 
the latter being written in collaboration with Mr. Henry Pettit. He takes a 
keen interest m the social condition of the poor, as may be seen in the graphic 
revelations contained m his Horrible London and How the JPoor Live. He has 
written several novels, and a collection of his poems has recently been published 
under the title of JDagonet Ditties 


IPs a month to-day since they brought me 
The news of my darling^s death ; 

I knew what it meant when the neighbours 
Whispered under their breath ; 

And one good motherly creature, 

Seemg my NeH at play. 

Stooped down, with her eyelids streaming. 
And kissed her and turned away. 

It was there in the evening paper. 

His name was among the dead — 

We had won a glorious battle, 

And the enemy, beaten, fled. 

Then they counted the dead and wounded. 
And found him among the slain ; 

0 God 1 had I known when we parted 
We were never to meet again ! 

1 couldn^t believe the story — 

I couldn^t believe that he. 

My darling — my soldier husband — 

Would never come back to me. 

I had thought of him night and morning; 

I had passed long nights on my knees 

Praying that Grod would bring him 
Back to me over the seas 

It all came back like a vision ; 

1 could hear the band as it played 
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"Wlieii tKe regiment maxctied to tlie station. 

An d tb.e noise that the people made 
they shonted Oood Inch” to the soldiers. 
And gave them three ringing cheers, 

^WTiile the women, with ashen faces, 

“VTalked hy the side in tears. 

We walked “by hzs side that morning. 

And ISTellie was quite elate 
"With the band and the crowd and the cheering- 
Mly Nellie was only eight. 

She never thought of the danger; 

ECe had tried to make her gay. 

And told her to take care of mother — 

He wonldn^t be long away. 

He held her up at the station, 

Liifted her up to kiss. 

And then, with her arms flung round him. 

Said to her, softly, this : 

Nellie, my pet, at bed-time. 

When you kneel at your mother’s knee 
To pray to the Grod who loves us. 

Say a wee prayer for me, 

I shall think of you in the twilight. 

When the stars come out above. 

And fancy I see you kneeling 

With your blue eye full of love. 

Breathing my name to Heaven. 

And if, as the good folks say, 

God hears the prayers of the children. 

He’ll guard me while I^m away.” 

You needn’t have asked me, daddy, 

I always do that 1 ” she said ; 

Bon^t I pray for you and for mammy 
At night when I go to bedi 
God loves the little children. 

And answers their prayers, they sayi 
I’m sure that you’ll come back safely. 

I’ll ask in my prayers that you may.*' 

It’s only a month since they started. 

W e thought when the regiment went 
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Tliat long ere tlie troops were landed 
The force of the war wonld be spent. 

-Ajnd so I had taken courage. 

And looked on the bright side first, 

T^hough now and again I fretted, 

A.nd sometimes feared the worst. 

I was left alone with my sorrow — 

A lone in my little room. 

Where the evening shadows deepened 
Into the twilight gloom. 

I had heard the words they uttered, 

I had seen his name on the hst , 

Hut I sat and peered through the darkness 
As a sailor peers through the mist. 

I sat like a sleeper doubting 

If she dreams or is wide awake. 

Till the truth came on me fiercely. 

And I thought that my heart would break. 
As I sat in the deepening gloaming 
The child came back again. 

And I picked her up and kissed her 
While my tears ran down like ram. 

'^■Why are you crying, mammy 
I only shook my head. 

" It’s nothing, ISTellie,” I whispered; 

Hjlss me and go to bed.” 

** Let me say my prayers, mammy — 

Will you hear me say them now?” 

She prayed for her absent father; 

I listened, but God knows how. 

She prayed to the Lord to bring him. 

Safe and sound and well. 

Hack from the far-off country 
To mother and little Nell — 

Hrayed tlhcut^ with her father lying 
In that far-off country dead 1 

^Now, father’s safe till to-morrow,” 

She whispered, and went to bed* 

I hadn’t the heart to tell her. 

So night after night she prayed. 
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Just as slie promised. Ker fatlier 
Wlieii tbe last good-bye lie bade. 

IBut tbe prayer was a cruel dagger 
To me as I sat and beard. 

And my beart was stabbed to bleeding 
^W^itb every cbildisb word. 

So a weary montb went over. 

Till at last my nerves gave way, 

And I told ber to stop one evening. 

As sbe came to my Icnee to pray. 

My brain was turned witb sorrow, 

I was wicbed and weak: and wild 
To apeak; as I spoke that evening. 

And shock tbe faitb of a child. 

Sbe beard what I said ; then, sobbing, 

Broke from my knee and fied 
Up to ber room, and I beard ber, 

Kneeling beside ber bed. 

Sbe prayed in her cbildisb fashion. 

But ber words were choked with tears — 

I bad told ber it wasn’t always 

Ood tbe prayer of tbe children bears. 

Sbe prayed that her absent father 
Might come back safe and well, 

!EVom tbe perils of war and battle. 

To mother and bttle ISTelL 
And, ere ever her prayer was finished, 

Tbe door was opened wide, 

A nd my darling rushed towards me — 
lS£y darling who bad died ! 

I gave one cry and I fainted. 

And ISTell ran down at tbe cry: 

** They said Grod wouldn’t bear me,*' 

Sbe told him by and by. 

When tbe shock of surprise was over 
W'e knew what tbe miracle meant, 

Tbere’d been a mistake in tbe bodies. 

And tbe news to tbe wrong wife sent. 

There were two of bis name in tbe regiment, 
Tbe other was killed, and when 
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It came to making the list out 

Ati error was made in the men. 

Yet I think as I clasp my darling. 

Would he still be here to-day 
Had I shaken iN^ell^s simple tenet, 

“ God listens when children pray/' 

THE EEVEE CBOSSIISTG. 

A HOMEDT BALLAD. 

JRobert Walker, b 1844, poet, secretary to the Fine Arts Institute, Glasgow The 
author of many charmmg poems which have appeared in the leadmg magazines 

[The speaker is supposed to be a railway labourer, and the story is founded on an m- 
cident which recently occurred on an Enghsh railway The provincial dialect 
should be assumed throughout the delivery of the poem ] 

Joe Smith 1 Yes, mates, I knew him well— 

As rough as rough could be. 

Yet, spite of all that parsons say. 

There's worse on earth than he I 

There wasn't much of the saint in him, 

Only he never lied. 

And few whoVe lived a better life 
A nobler death have died. 

His death! Ay, lads, I mind it well. 

And how the sun did shine 

On the level crossing that morn. 

Athwart the railway Ime I 

The gates were shut and fastened. 

That no one might pass through; 

A distant rumbling plainly told 
The Scotch express was due. 

On the hillside I was working. 

While Joe sat on the grass. 

Waiting alongside the rails below. 

Until the tram should pass. 

The morn was cool, and bright, and still, 

The lark sang shrill and clear; 

I always think of Joe, poor lad, 

Whene'er that song I hear. 

He sat by the railway smoking. 

T hink ing of — ^who can say! 
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Mayliap of last nigluf s fan, zixaylis^ 

Of some one far away ! 

I wronglit and. listened., wlaen sndden. 
Tliere came a cry from d'oe; 

I tamed ; ob., beav^n ! bow faint I felt 
^t wbat I saw below 1 

Tbe gates, I said, were bolted fast^ 

IBat clambering tbroagb tbe fence^. 

On to tbe line, bad strayed a cbild. 

ZBEeaven. belp its innocence 1 

Tbere came tbe engine tearing on, 

"Witb its esialting scream, 

Eatbless it seemed and fiercely sped, lilce 
monster in a dream. 

Bigbt on tbe trade tbe infant stood, 

^ primrose in its band, 

A.nd on tbe coming deatb it smiled. 

Too yoong to nnderstand. 

One moment more bad been too late z 
Joe bounded to bis feet. 

And on witb some fierce word be dasbed 
As any raceboMe fleet. 

I, on tbe billside, saw b im msb 
Straight to tbe jaws of deatb. 

And np tbe billside seemed to come 
Tbe engine’s fiery breatb, 

BCis strong band seized and tbrew tbe cbild 
Eigbt tbere, beside tbe brook:; 

A- few sbarp stings from tbe tbomy side. 
Was all tbe barm it took ! 

Bat Joe, poor lad, ’twas worse for bim — 
Tbe engine left bim lying 

Beside tbe rails, a gbastly beap 

Tom, bleeding, stanned, and dying I 

\Ve raised bim np. I beld bim, 

His bead on my arm laid. 

He spake bat once again, brave lad 
And this was all be mid: 
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The chich^s pulled through, I hope,” and then 
Lay closer to my breast. 

I need not tell you more, my mates. 

You all must know the rest. 

A rough-shaped cross marks where he lies. 
There on the lone hillside. 

An d Tom, the Methody, said ^twas right, 

’Cos Joe for man had died. 

And wild dowers ofttimea you will see 
Laid lightly on the grave. 

Put there by her, now woman grown. 

Whom Joe Smith died to save. 

THE TWmS- 

In form and feature, face and limb 
I grew so like my brother, 

That folks got taking me for him. 

And each for one another. 

It puzzled all our kith and kin. 

It reached a fearftil pitch; 

Por one of us was born a twin. 

And not a soul knew which. 

One day to make the matter worse, 

Eefore our names were fixed. 

As we were being washed by nurse. 

We got completely mixed ; 

^ And thus, you see, by fate’s decree. 

Or rather nurse’s whim. 

My brother J ohn got christened me. 

And I got christened him. 

This fatal hkeness ever dogged 
My footsteps when at school. 

And I was always getting flogged, 

YThen J ohn turned out a f ooL 
I put this question, fruitleasly. 

To every one I knew, 

•^'What would you do, if you were me. 

To prove that you were you?” 
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Our close resemblance turned the tide 
- Of my domestic life. 

For somehow, my intended bride 
Became my brother's wife 
In fact, year after year the same 
Absurd mistakes went on. 

And when I died, the neighbours came 

And buried brother John , — Senry >S. L^igK 

AFTEB-DINISTEB OEATORY, 

David Macrae Independent minister, Dundee,, b, 1845 His works bear tbe charm 
of simple diotion, dry immour, and sound morality, Dittle Tiz, from which ▼olume 
the following humorous selection is made, is a charming and touching tale — Burke 
and Hare were vwo well-known mturderers, the former of whom was executed at 
Edinburgh for a series of dastardly crimes. Hare having saved his neck by tummg 
kmg^B evidenee. 

We had a great public dinner m connection with the Charity 
School. When dinner was over and the toast-drinking commenced, 
I wish you could have been there to hear some of the speeches. 
How, for instance, in proposing the health of the Governor of the 
School, our Chairman, who had never heard of the Governor heforOj 
said that he was sure we would drink this toast with the utmost 
enthusiasm. 

It is entirely unnecessary for me/' he said, “ to say a single word 
in regard to one whose name is so familiar to us all as the name of 
— of" (a pause. Chairman trying to remember) — ^^as the name of 
Mr." — (trying to find it now upon the programme) — the name of 
Mr."— 

“ Duffy," whispered the gentleman on his right. 

Dufiy," repeated the Chairman with an air of relief — so familiar 
to us all as the name of Mr. Duffy." 

Then how poor Mr, Duffy, who had prepared an elaborate speech, 
but had forgotten it, got up with a face as if he were on his way to 
be hanged, to assure us that this was the happiest moment m all his 
life; which I was glad to hear Mr. Duffy say, for I should not have 
inferred it £rom his appearance. 

The Rev. Mr. Maclacky rose next, and proposed, in a pulpit voice 
of appalling solemnity, the health of Mrs. Anderson, the matron of 
the Institution. 

It was, he said, a wonderful Institution. We were living in a 
wonderful age. He might point abroad, and he might point at 
home. He might point to— to the Cattle Plague, which had proved 
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itself of SO destructive a character. He was not aware that that 
plague had extended itself to sheep, but amongst cattle of all lands 
it had proved itself most destructive in its character.^^ 

As there seemed no likelihood of Mr. Maclacky getting off this 
singular tack, his next neighbour nudged him. 

“Yea,” said Mr. Maclacky, “it is time to be done. I must not 
detain you with any lengthened observations. But after what has 
been already said, I am sure that you will^ordially join with me in 
drinking the health of Mrs. Anderson, the matron of this Institution.” 

But the memorable speech of the evening was to come. 

The Rev. Mr. Burke, our Episcopal minister, was there, of course; 
and M^SwiUing of M^Swilling was to propose the Clergy, coupling 
the toast with Mr. Burke's name. When the time came, however, 
M^S willing was nowhere to be seen, being, as we afterwards dis- 
covered, asleep, in a rather fuddled condition, in the cloak-room, 
with an admirable speech on the progress of religion and moralily 
in the tail-pocket of his coat. 

As M^SwiUing had disappeared, the Chairman pencilled a note 
hastily to my next neighboui, Rumbleton, askmg hxm to propose the 
toast, and not forget, in winding up, to pay a compliment to the 
Episcopal clergyman, and refer to his connection with “the celebrated 
Burke” — meaning, of course, the famous orator and statesman. The 
last word, however, was indistinctly written, and Rumbleton, after 
staring at it for a while, nudged me and said, What word is this? 
— The celebrated B — n — ^k — e, Bmkie 1 ‘ The celebrated Binkie ' — 

Who was hel” 

*^No,” I said; “that's ‘Burke' — ^the same name as our clergyman. 
His family is related to the famous Burke.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Rumbleton, apparently witb some surprise. 
He paused awhile, and then said m a low voice, “Would he like that 
mentioned Do you thmk Burke was a good mani” 

“Certainly,” I said. “Why not 1 His peculiar views may have 
gained him some bitter enemies; but there can be no doubt that, 
personally, Burke was both a good and a great man.” 

Rumbleton looked rather dubious; but having his reputation to 
sustain as a crack speaker, he threw himself into the subject with 
his usual enthusiasm. Towards the close of his speech he paid a 
high-flown compliment to the Rev. Mr. Burke, and proceeded to 
refer to his family. 

“ Who has not heard a thousand times,” he said, “of his connection 
with the celebrated Burke ? (Hear, hear.) I hold thAt Burke was 
a good man (hear, hear) — yes, a good and a great man. (Cheers.) 
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I am aware that some people have thought otherwise, owing, of 
cottrse, to the peculiar views which Mr* Burke held on the [Rumble- 
ton looked doubtfully at Mr. Burke, and coughed] — on the subject,” 
he said, as if disgorging an alligator, of providing bodies for the 
Edinburgh doctors/^ 

Edinburgh doctors ! I got a shock like the shock of a voltaic 
battery. Bodies for the Edinburgh doctois I What ! Did the idiot 
think it was Burke the murderer? 

A deathly stillness had fallen suddenly upon the company. Mr 
Barkers face turned fiery red. Every eye was turned on Rumbleton 
with an awful expression. Rumbleton saw the change, seemed sur- 
prised, but evidently felt that he had a strong case to go upon. 

“ I cannot but think, gentlemen,” he said in a tone of expostulation, 
that these peculiar views of Mr. Burke’s had a doubtful look — at 
least to some people, — mark me, I say onl^/ to some people I” 

^^Stop, man, stopl” I whispered, twitching his coat-taiL ^^That 
was another person altogether i” 

A different person 1” exclaimed Bumbleton, looking round at me 
in utter bewilderment, while the company began to break into up- 
roar. ^^Oh, now I see; yes, yes, you mean the other man I” 

One* moment, gentlemen^” he cried. ‘^BCear me for a moment, 
gentlemen 1 I said, to some people they had a doubtful look ; but 
why, gentlemen, why? Because these people are shamefully ignor- 
ant of the circumstances of the case. But my own opinion is, and 
I thmk I may assure Mr. Burke that the opinion of this entire com- 
pany is, that it was a different person altogether ! — that Burke was 
not the man, though he suffered for it ! — ^that it was the other man 
— ^the scoundrel Hare — that did the business]” 

ADVICE TO CHIDDEEH. 

Theodore Tidward Hook; b 17S8^ d. 1841, hoinorlst, noTelist, and playwiigbt liducated 
at Harrow. Was the author of sixteen novels and numerous other works. As a wit 
and praonoal Joker he had a great reputation, and for a time ergoyed the patronage 
of the Prince Begent. As editor of John JBull, a Tory newspaper, he wrote so bitterly 
agamst Queen Caroline that the Whig party mstitated proceedings against him, and 
he was imprisoned for a short x>enocL 

My little dears, who learn to read, pray early learn to shun that 
very silly thing indeed which people call a pun. Head Entick’s 
rules, and ’twill be found how simple an offence it is to make the 
selfsame sound afford a double sense. For instance, cUe may make 
you ailf your aunt an ant may kill, you in a vale may buy a veU^ and 
JBUl may pay the bilL Or if to France your bark you steer, at Dover 
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it may be a peer appears upon the pzer^ who blind, still goes to sea. 
Thus one might say when to a treat good friends accept our greeting, 
^tis meet that men who meet to eat, should eat their meat when meet- 
ing. Brawn on the hoard^s no hore indeed, although from hoar pre- 
pared, nor can the fowl on which we feed foul feeding he declared 
Moat wealthy men good manors have, however vulgar they, and 
actors still the harder slave the oftener they play; so poets can^t the 
haize obtain unless their tailors choose, while grooms and coachmen 
not m vain each evening seek the mews. The dyer who by dying 
hves, a dire life mamtains, the glazier, it is known, receives his 
profits from his panes; by gardeners thyme is tied, ^tis true, when 
Spring IS in its prime, but time or tide won^t wait for you, if you are 
tied for txme 

THE CHIEDBEN. 

CJharles M Dickenaon, an American schoolmaster, lays claim to the following po<^m. 
which 1* said to have been fonnd m the desk of Dickens after his death. 

When the lessons and tasks are aU ended. 

And the school for the day is dismissed, 

And the little ones gather around me, 

To bid me good-night and be kissed; 

Oh, the little white arms that encircle 
My neck m a tender embrace ^ 

Oh, the smiles that are halos of heaven. 

Shedding sunshine of love on my face ! 

And when they are gone I sit dreaming 
Of my childhood too lovely to last 
Of love that my heart will remember, 

When it wakes to the pulse of the past, 

Ere the world and its wickedness made me 
A partner of sorrow and sin, 

When the glory of God was above me. 

And the glory of gladness within. 

Oh, my heart grows weak as a woman’s. 

And the fountains of feeling wdl flow. 

When I think of the paths, steep and stony, 

Where the feet of the dear ones must go ; 

Of the mountains of sms hanging o'er them. 

Of the tempest of fate blowing wild ; 

Oh, there^s nothing on earth half so holy, 

As the innocent heart of a child ! 
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They are idols o£ hearts and of hoxiaeholds^ 
They are angels of Gk>d in disguise ; 

His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses^ 

His glory still gleams in their eyes; 

Oh 1 those truants from home and from heaven. 
They have made me more manly and mild! 

And I know how Jesus could liken 
The TCingdom of Ood to a child. 

Seek not a life for the dear ones. 

All radiant as others have done, 

But that life may have just enough shadow 
To temper the glare of the sun; 

I would pray God to guard them from evil. 

But my prayer would boxmd back to myself. 

Ah ! a seraph may pray for a sinner. 

But a sinner must pray for himself. 

The twig is so easily bended, 

I have banished the rule and the rod; 

I have taught them the goodness of knowledge. 
They have taught me the goodness of God; 

My heart is a dungeon of darkness. 

Where I shut them from breaking a rule; 

My frown is suj0B[cient correction; 

JVXy love is the law of the school 

I shall leave the old house in the autumn. 

To traverse its threshold no more ; 

Ah * how I shall sigh for the dear ones. 

That meet me each mom at the door ! 

I shall miss the good-nights and the kisses. 
And the gush of their innocent glee. 

The group on the green and the flowers 
That are brought every morning to mew 

I shall miss them at morn and at even. 

Their song in the school and the street; 

I shall miss the low hum of their voices 
And the tramp of their delicate feet. 

"When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 

And X>eath says, The school is dismissed ! * 

May the little ones gather around me. 

To bid me good-night and be kissed. 
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THE PEIJM-CAKES. 

HApTiah More, bom at Stapleton, G-loucestershire, 1746 ; died 7th September, 1833. 
One of the most prominent of authors at the beginnmg of this century She was 
the daughter of a schoolmaster, and at the age of seventeen she pubhshed her first 
work, a pastoral drama, entitled The Search after Happzness, which attracted con- 
siderable attention Johnson greatly admired her works, and considered her the 
best of the female poets. 

A farmer who some wealth possest, with three fine hoys was also 
blest. Tom, Will, and Jack, like other boys, loved tops and marbles, 
sport and toys. The farmer scouted the false plan, that money only 
makes the man ; and to the best of his discerning was bent on givmg 
them good learning ; so with good care a school he sought, where his 
young sons might well be taught. Twelve days before the closmg 
year, when Christmas holidays were near, the father called to see the 
boys, and asked how each his time employs; then from a basket 
straight he takes a goodly number of plum-cakes ; twelve cakes he 
gives to each dear son, who each expected only one ; and then with 
many a kind expression, he leaves them to their own discretion, 
resolved to mark the use each made, of what he to their hands 
conveyed. The twelve days past, he comes once more, and brings 
their ponies to the door ; as home with them his ride he takes, he 
asks the history of the cakes. 

Says Will, ‘^Dear father, life is short, so I resolved to make 
quick sport; the cakes were all so nice and sweet, I thought Pd 
have a jolly treat; so, snugly by myself I fed when every hoy was 
gone to bed ; I ate them aU, both paste and plum, and did not spare 
a single crumb , hut, oh ! they made me, to my sorrow, as sick as 
death upon the morrow,” 

Quoth Tom, “ I was not such a dunce to eat my plum-cakes aH 
at once ; and though the whole were in my power, did I a single cake 
devour? thanks to the use of keys and locks, they^re all now snug 
within my box.” The mischief was, by hoarding long they grew so 
mouldy and so strong that none of them were fit to eat, and so he 
lost his father's treat. 

Well, Jack,” the anxious parent cries, ^^how did you manage?” — 
Jack replies, thought each day its wants would have, and appe- 
tite agam would crave; so every day I took but one, but never ate 
my eake alone ; with every needy hoy I shared, and more than half 
I always spared. One every day 'twixt self and friend has brought 
my dozen to an end. Tom called me spendthrift not to save, Will 
called me fool because I gave, but when our last day came I smiled, 
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for Will’s were gone, and Tom's were spoiled ; not lioarding mnch^ 
nor eating fast, my cakes were good unto the last." 

These tales the father’s thoughts employ; '^By these/’ said he, 
I know each boy. Yet Tom, who hoarded what he had, the world 
will call a frugal lad ; and selfish gormandizing Will wtIL meet with 
friends and favourers still; while moderate Jack, so wise and cool, 
the mad and vain wnil deem a fool. But I his sober plan approve, 
and Jack has gained a father’s love." 

THE BEAPEB AISHD THE ELOWEBS. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, one of the most eminent of American poets, b 1807, 
d 1882. OngmaUy intended for the law, his literary tastes led to seek the 
more genial profession of a poet Travellmg through Europe he attained profi- 
ciency in the European languages, and became professor of modem languages m 
the college m which he had formerly been a student His verse is polished and 
refined, his sympathies universal His disposition was singularly amiable, and hu 
simple unostentatious life childlike in its purity. 

There is a Beaper, whose name is Death, 

And, with his sickle keen. 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath. 

And the flowers that grow between. 

Shall I have nought that is fair?" saith he; 

“ Have nought but the bearded grain? 

Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me 
I will give them all back again." 

He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes. 

He kissed their drooping leaves; 

It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 

** My Lord has need of these flowerets gay,” 

The Beaper said, and smiled ; 

** Dear tokens of the earth are they. 

Where he was once a child. 

They shall all bloom in flelds of light, 

Transplanted by my care ; 

And saints upon their garments white 
These sacred blossoms wear." 

And the mother gave, m tears and pain, 

The flowers she most did love ; 

She knew she should And them all again 
In the flelds of light above. 
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Oh, not in cruelty, not in wrath. 

The Iteaper came that day; 

^Twas an angel visited the green earth. 

And took the flowers away. 

A FAIB PBETENDER. 

THBEB CHARACTERS 

CHABiiEs Kate Susan, her Maid. 

Scene: a Drawing Room at KLatk O^Brien^s. Enter EZatb 
reading a letter, 

Kate, A letter from my good guardian ; and to inform me that, aa 
I am to expect a visit from his nephew, he hopes I will appear to the 
beat advantage ; displaying, I suppose, all my graces, and none of my 
airs. {Reads^ You have only to exert the fas<nnations you possesM^ 
to win hie heart. The woman he marines must he perfection!^ Per- 
fection I will try and win him; but it shall be without displaying 
one of the perfections which he has declared to be indispensable. He 
thinks to take me by surprise; but he shall not find me w^hout a 
plot. \Enter Susan.] Susan, wheel that sofa this way. [Katb 
lies on sofa!\ Unfold my shawl. Throw it over my feet. Now 
leave me. {Exit Susan, who returns introducing Charles. 

Enter Charles. 

Chas, Madam, my uncle being prevented calling with me as he 
intended, I am obliged to introduce myself. 

Kate, You will excuse my not rising to receive you, sir. Pray sit 
down. [Charles sits ] X am very bappy to see you. The nephew 
of my father's old fnend must always be welcome here. 

Chas, Madam, you are very kind ; I am afraid IVe called at an 
unseasonable hour ; I have disturbed you — ^you are reposing — perhaps 
you were sleeping! — possibly dreaming. 

Kate No, sir; you could not have called more opportunely. I 
have been looking over this endless portfolio of drawings. {Points 
to table on which are dravnngs, 

Chas, Drawings ! — are you fond of the art? 

Kate, Excessively ! I could look at them for ever. 

Chas, {Aside!\ Accomplished creature J I always said that when 
I did fall in love, it would be at first sight ; and I do believe my 
time is come at lastr 
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Kate. What a delightful art paintiug is ! to be able to perpetuate 
the features of those who are dear to us. 

Chas. Charmihg! 

Kate. Or to treasure up remembrances of scenes in which we have 
been happy, but which we may never look upon again. 

Chas. Delightful I 

Kate. Or to copy the classical groups of antiquity 1 — or form new 
combinationa of graceful, lovely figures. 

Chas. Oh ! your enthusiasm quite enchants me 1 

Kate. Ah, then you are enthusiastic, also^ 

ChoLs. Oh 1 prodigiously. Pray, my dear madam, allow me to feast 
my eyes upon some of your drawings. 

Kate Sir? — I — I — what did you say? 

Chas. Permit me to see one of your performances. 

Kate. I regret to say that I never had the least idea of drawing I 
my houses, my trees, and my cattle, and my faces, are all one con- 
fused jumble of scratches. 

Chas. Not draw? 

Kate. Nol 

Cha^. I — Oh, no i — But I quite misunderstood you : I thought. — 
lAstde.^ Dear me ! what a pity such a creature should lack such an 
accomplishment, such a resource ^ 

Kate. Is anythmg the matter, sir? 

ChcLs. Oh, nothing. \Aside ] After all, it is but oiie accomplish- 
ment wanting ; I Ve no doubt she has all the rest. 

Kate. Did you speak? 

Chas. I was saying I never heard so musical a vpfce. 

Kate. Oh, you flatter me. You mention music — do you not dacU 
on it? 

Chas. Ah ! there we do agree 1 — The woman who sings — 

Kate. Yes, sir. 

Chas. The woman who plays — 

Kate. Yes, sir. 

Chas. The woman who does both well is a divmity. You are an 
enthusiast in your love of music. I see you are. 

Kate. I am, sir ; music is my passion ! music in the morning ! 
music in the evening ! music at the silent hour of night 1 music on 
the water ! 

Chas. Music under the water 1 

Kate. Music at any hour ! 

Chas. Yes, or on any instrument ! 

Kate. Ah, yes ; from the magniflcent organ to the gentle lute. 
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ChoM. Xes, delicious! 

Kate, Or a voice ! — "better than all, a soul-enchanting voice. 

Chas, \As%de^ There is no resisting her. Oh, madam, sing > 

Kate, Alas, sir I how shall I make the sad confession? Much as 
I love music, I can only listen. 

Chas, What? 

KcUe, I have not a singing note in my voice ; and no one could 
ever teach me to play. 

Chas, [Aside,] Was there ever such an impostor? — Madam, you 
positively astonish me. 

Kate, My fate is an unhappy one — am an orphan, as you know, 
and, of course, labouring under such manifest defects, I never mean 
to marry. 

Gh€Ls, iTever mean to marry? 

Kate, I^everl 

Ohas, Oh, madam, in mercy to mankind, make not so rash, so in- 
considerate a resolve. 

Kate, Sir, it w in mercy to mankind I make it. What would be 
a fond husband’s suJSerings, were he to see the wife of his bosom 
sinking under the degrading consciousness that she was unworthy of 
him? 

Chas, Unworthy ! 

Kate, Would he not cast her from him? Yes, yes, he would do 
so — I must live on, unloved. 

Chas. [Aside,] She is irresistible ! — Madam, I offer to you my hand 
and heart. [Kneels, 

Kate. I must retire. My maid shall return and speak a few words 
to you ; and then, after you have seen your uncle, you may visit me 
again. [Kate is wheeled out by Susan^ who vmmediately returns, 

Chous. WeE, positively, that is the laziest proceeding I ever 
witnessed. I suppose she was too faint to move. Well, Susan, how 
is your mistress? She is a charming creature. What a happy girl 
you are — ^what a sweet mistress you have got 1 
She is charming — poor thing ! 

Chas. Poor thing ! — ^what do you mean by poor thing? 

Sus, Oh, it’s very sad ! 

Chas. What is sad ? 

Sus. You saw my mistress whisper me ? 

Chas. Yes, to be sure I but there’s nothing so sad in a whisper. 

Indeed, but there ts^ though ! She desired me to reveal the 
affair to you : she had not courage to tell you herself. To be sul*e, 
you must have known it, sooner or later. 
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Cha9. What can you mean? — ^You frighten me out of my wits. 

Sv*s, It's a sad affliction for her I — b, very great defect ^ — she^s much 
to be pitied. 

Chas. A defects another defect and I have committed myself! — 
IVe proposed I what is it? — 

Sus. Oh, sir I 

Chas. Speak out, do ! 

Stts. Many years ago — 

Ghas. That's as bad as once upon a time/' Pray go on 1 — ^xnake 
haste. 

S^is. My mistress was thrown from her horse — 

Chcbs. 'Yes — well — she was not hilled; so, what then? 

Sus. Practured limb — 

Chas. Ohl What limb? 

Bus. Poot — broke it — all to bits — and — 

Chas. Well *2 — speak! 

Bus. Amputation! 

Chas. Horror ’ — What? 

Bus She has got a cork foot ! \Exit Busan. 

Chas A corh foot! Horror! What have I done? engaged myself 
to a — S, cork foot. What am I about to do'^ renounce her* see her 
no more because she is unfortunate — ^no, no. I'm no such cold- 
hearted coward 1 Oh, here she is. \Kate is wheeled %n. 

Kate. Still here ! waiting to say farewell. 

Chas. Ho, you wrong me I When I offered to be your protector 
and friend, I knew not how much you needed both ; and now that I 
do know it, do you think that I will desert you ? — Never ! 

Kate. Generous man I Take my hand, and when I forget your 
kindness, neglect and spurn me. I have already endeavoured to show 
my sense of your goodness — I have prepared a surprise for you. Mou 
seemed disappointed at my not being able to draw. In my ab- 
sence I have endeavoured to make a sketch. \C^ves picture!\ Here 
it is. 

Chas. Wonderful ! — what a likeness ! 'tis your own portrait. 

Kate. I'm glad you think it like. Take it ; and remember, 'twiwa 
my first gift. 

Chas. Thanks ! a thousand thanks 3 

Kate. "You are fond of music, too ! Like most young ladies, when 
they are asked to sing, I refused at first — but now, if you press me 
sufi&ciently, I may be induced to own I can sing, and what's more, 
dance a little too. {She springs from the sofa and dances round Charles. 

Chas. Take care — you will hurt yourself. What am I to think? 
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Kate. Think? only they have brought machinery to very high 
perfection. 

Chets. Impossible ! nay, your foot never was fractured ! 

Kate. It never was. 

Chets. Huzza 1 my wife^s perfection ♦ She has feet — and thus I 
fall at them ! [Kneels.'^ !But I have not met with that monster, a 
perfect woman ; for you certainly displayed one little faxlmg. 

Kate. Well, what is it, pray? 

Chets. Fibbing \ A cork foot 1 Oh, he ! 

Kate. Hay, I told you no fib. 

Chas. How so? 

Kate. I have a cork foot — absolutely, two cork feet — for I was 
born in Cork, in the province of Munster, m my own dear native 
Ireland. 

Chets. Cork ! Well, then I suppose, we must admit you are a cork 
model of a perfect woman. 

SIB BALAAM. 

Alexander Pope, poet and eatiriat, h. 1688, d 1744. His father was a linendraper in 
Xiondon, and Pope received hia education under a Roman Catholic pneat He had 
one of the prime qualities of a great poet m exactly ansTranng the intellectual needs 
of hiB age The mirror m which he viewed society gave back a faithful image, pow 
dered and rouged and intent on trides, yet still as human m its own way as the 
heroes of Homer in theirs 

(The first line of the foUowing poem alludes to the monument on Fish Street Hill, 
lioncLon, built in memory of the Great Fire of 1666, and bearing an inscription un 
porting that the city was burned by the papists,] 

Where London^s column, pointing at the skies, 

Like a tall bully, lifts the head, and lies j 
There dwelt a citizen of sober fame, 

A plain good man, and Balaam was his name ; 

Beligious, punctual, frugal, and so forth ; 

His word would pass for more than he was worth* 

One solid dish his week-day meal affords. 

An added puddmg solemnized the Lord’s: 

Constant at church, and change ; his gains were sure, 
His givings rare, save farthings to the poor. 

The devil was piqued such saintship to behold, 

And longed to tempt him like good Job of old; 

But Satan now is wiser than of yore. 

And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 

Boused by the Prince of Air, the whirlwinds sweep 
The surge, and plunge his father in the deep ; 
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Tlien fvill against liis Cornish, lands they roar. 
And two rich shipwrechs hless the lucky shore. 

Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks, 

3B[e takes his chirping pint, and cracks his jokes; 

like yourself," was soon my lady^s word. 
And lo 1 two puddings smoked upon the hoard. 

A sleep and naked as an Indian lay. 

An honest factor stole a gem away : 

ECe pledged it to the knight ; the knight had wit. 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was hit. 

Some scruple rose, hut thus he eased his thought^ 
1^11 now give sixpence where I gave a groat , 
Where once I went to church, 1^11 now go twice — 
A n d am so clear too of all other vice." 

The tempter saw hi s time ; the work he plied , 
Stocks and subscriptions poured on every side. 
Till all the demon makes his full descent 
In one abundant shower of cent per cent. 

Sinks deep within him, and possesses whole. 

Then duhs director, and secures his soul. 

IBehold Sir Balaam, now a man of spirit. 
Ascribes his gettings to his parts and merit; 

W hat late he called a blessing, now was wit. 

And Grod^s good providence, a lucky hit. 

Things change their titles, as our manners turn : 
Sis counting-house employed the Sunday morn; 
Seldom at church (^twas such a busy life) 

But duly sent his family and wife. 

There (so the devil ordained) one Christmas-tide 
Mly good old lady catched a cold and died. 

A nymph of quality admires our knight; 

He marries, bows at court, and grows polite : 
Leaves the dull cits, and joins (to please the pair) 
The well-bred coxcombs in St james^s air: 

Tirst, for his son a gay commission buys. 

Who drinks, swears, fights, and in a duel dies: 
His daughter flaunts a viscount^s tawdry wife; 
She bears a coronet and shames her life. 

In Britain's senate he a seat obtains. 

And one more pensioner St. Stephen gains* 

ATy lady falls to play ; so bad her chance. 

He must repair it; takes a bribe from Stance; 
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The House impeach him; Coningsby harangues; 

The court forsake him, and Sir Balaam hangs: 

Wife, son, and daughter, Satan 1 are thy own, 

His wealth, yet dearer, forfeits to the crown : 

The devil and the king divide the prize, 

And sad Sir Balaam curses God and dies, 

GABBIEIi GitlJB (ABBiDaBn). 

[Tho idea of thla story eeems to bo csarried out in a more extended and poetle foim in 

Dicltens’ famous story A. Chn&tmas Carol } 

In an old ahbey town, a long while ago — so long, that the story 
must be a true one, because our great-grandfathers implicitly believed 
it — ^there ofldciated as sexton and grave-digger, one Gabriel Grub, an 
ill-conditioned, cross-gramed, surly and lonely man, who consorted 
with nobody but himself, and an old wicker bottle. 

A little before twilight, one Christmas Eve, Gabriel shouldered 
his spade, lighted his lantern, and betook himself towards the old 
churchyard ; for he had got a grave to finish by next mommg. As 
he went his way, up the ancient street, he saw the cheerful light of 
the blazing fires gleam through the old casements, and heard the 
cheerful shouts of those who were assembled around them. All this 
was gall and wormwood to the heart of Gabriel Grub; and when 
groups of children bounded out of the houses, tripped across the 
road, and were met, before they could knock at the opposite door, 
by half a dozen curly-headed little rascals who crowded round them 
as they flocked upstairs to spend the evening in their Christmas 
games, Gabriel smiled grimly, and clutched the handle of his spade 
with a firmer grasp, as he thought of measles, scarlet-fever, and a 
good many other sources of consolation besides. 

In this happy frame of mind, Gabriel entered the churchyard; 
locking the gate behind him. 

He took off his coat, put down his lantern, and getting into the 
unfinished grave, worked at it for an hour or so, with right good- 
will, and looked down into the grave, when he had finished work for 
the night, with grim satisfaction : murmuring as he gathered up his 
things; 

Brave lodgings for one, hra-ve lodgrings for one, 

A few feet of cold earth, when life is done ; 

A stone at the head, a stone at the feet, 

A rich, juicy meal for the worms to eat ; 

Rank grass over head, and damp clay around. 

Brave lodgings for one, these, in holy ground! 
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“ Ho ! ho laughed Gabriel Grub, as he sat down on a flat tomb- 
stone which was a favourite resting-place of his, and drew forth his 
bottle. A coffin at Christmas I A Christmas Box. Ho 1 ho ! ho !” 

Ho ! ho ! ho repeated a voice which sounded dose behind bim , 

Gabriel paused, in some alarm, in the act of raismg the wicker 
bottle to his lips . and looked round. The bottom of the oldest grave 
about him was not more still and quiet, than the churchyard in the 
pale moonlight. 

“ It was the echoes,’’ said Gabriel Grub, raising the bottle to his 
lips again. 

“ It was said a deep voice. 

Gabriel started up, and stood rooted to the spot. 

Seated on an upright tombstone, close to him, was a strange un- 
earthly figure. His long fantastic legs which might have reached 
the ground, were cocked up, and crossed 5 his sinewy arms were bare; 
and his hands rested on his knees. He was sitting perfectly still; 
his tongue was put out, as if in derision ; and he was grinning at 
Gabriel Grub with such a grin as only a goblin could call up. 

^ It was not the echoes,” said the goblin. 

Gabriel Grub was paralysed, and could make no reply. 

Wha^ do you do here on Christmas Eve 1” said the goblin sternly- 

I came to dig a grave, sir,” stammered Gabriel Grub. 

What man wanders among graves and churchyards on such a 
night as thisi” cried the goblin. 

Gabriel Grub 1 Gabriel Grub !” screamed a wild chorus of voices 
that seemed to fill the churchyard. Gabriel looked fearfully round 
— ^nothing was to be seen. 

What have you got in that bottle 1” said the goblin. 

Hollands, sir,” replied the sexton, trembling more than ever. 

Who drinks Hollands alone, and in a churchyard, on such a night 
as this?” said the goblin. 

Gabriel Grub ! Gabriel Grub !” exclaimed the wild voices again. 

The goblin leered maliciously at the terrified sexton, aud then 
raising his voice, exdlaimed . 

And who then is our fair and lawful prize?’ 

To this inquiry the invisible chorus replied, ^Glabriel Grub! 
Gabriel Grub !” 

^'Tm afraid my friends want you, Gabriel,” said the goblin, 
thrusting his tongue further into his cheek than ever. 

" Under favour, sir,” replied the horror-stricken sexton, " I don’t 
think they can, sir ; they don’t know me, sir ; I don’t think the gentle- 
men have ever seen me, sir.” 
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Oh yes they have,” replied the goblin ; we know the man with 
the sulky face and grim scowl, that came down the street to-mght 
throwing hia evil looks at the children, and grasping his burying 
spade the tighter. We know the man who struck the boy in the 
envious malice of his heart, because the boy could be merry, and he 
could not. We know him, we know him.” 

“ I — I — am afraid I must leave you, sir,” said the sexton, making 
an effort to move. 

^^Xjeave us!” said the goblin, ^^Oahriel Grub going to leave us 
Ho! ho! ho!” 

As the goblin laughed, the sexton observed, for one instant, a 
brilliant illumination witbin the windows of the church, as if the 
whole building were hghted up; it disappeared, the organ pealed 
forth a lively air, and whole troops of goblins, the very counterpart 
of the first one, poured into the churchyard, and began playing at 
leap-frog with the tombstones with the utmost marvellous dexterity. 

The sexton^s brain whiiled round with the rapidity of the motion 
he beheld, and his legs reeled beneath him, as the spirits flew before 
his eyes : when the goblin king, suddenly darting towards him, laid 
his hand upon his collar, and sank with him through the e^th 

Gabriel Grub found himself in what appeared to be a large cavern. 
A thick doud which obscured the remoter end of the cavern, rolled 
gradually away, and disclosed, apparently at a great distance, a small 
and scantily furnished, but neat and clean apartment, A crowd of 
little children were gathered round a bright fire, clinging to their 
mother’s gown, and gamboling around her chair. The mother occa- 
sionally rose, and drew aside the window-curtain, as if to look for 
some expected object; a frugal meal was ready spread upon the table; 
and an elbow-cbair was placed near tbe fire. A knock was heard at 
the door : the mother opened it, and the children crowded round her, 
and clapped their hands for joy, as their father entered. He was wet 
and weary, and shook the snow from his garments, as the children 
crowded round him, and seizing his cloak, hat, stick, and gloves, 
with busy zeal, ran with them from the room. Then, as he sat down 
to his meal before the fire, the children climbed about his knee, and 
the mother sat by his side, and all seemed happiness and comfort. 

But a change came upon the view almost imperceptibly. The 
scene was altered to a small bed-room, where the fairest and young- 
est child lay dying ; the roses had fled from his cheek, and the hght 
from his eye ; and even as the sexton looked upon him with an in- 
terest he had never felt or known before, he died. His young 
brothers and sisters crowded round his little bed, and seized his tiny 
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hand, so cold and heavy ; but they shrunk back from its touch, and 
looked with aw-e on his infant face ; for calm and tranquil as it was, 
and sleeping in rest and peace as the beautiful child seemed to be, 
they saw that he was dead, and they knew that he was an Angel 
looking down upon, and blessmg them, from a bright and happy 
Heaven. 

Many a time the cloud went and came, and many a lesson it taught 
to Gabriel Grub. He saw that men like himself, who snarled at the 
mirth and cheerfulness of others, were the foulest weeds on the fair 
surface of the earth ; and setting all the good of the world against 
the evil, he came to the conclnsion that it was a very decent and 
respectable world after alL iN'o sooner had he formed it, than the 
cloud which closed over the last picture, seemed to settle on his 
senses, and lull him to repose. One by one, the goblins faded from 
his sight; and as the last one disappeared, he sunk to sleep. 

The day had broken when Gabriel Grub awoke, and found himself 
lying at full length on the flat gravestone in the churchyard. 

But he was an altered man, and he could not bear the thought of 
returning to a place where his repentance would be scofied at, and 
his reformation disbelieved. He turned away to wander where he 
might, and seek his bread elsewhere, but he became as good a man 
as the good old city knew, or any other good old city, town, or 
borough in the good old world, and it was said of him that he knew 
how to keep Christmas well if any man alive possessed the know- 
ledge- — Charles ZhcJcens^ 

WBECK OE THE GOLDEN BEE. 

[By kind permission of Charles Esq 1 

Amelia B. Edwards, born 1831, was an authoress first recognized by the public 
through her stories which appeared from time to time m All tJie Year Bound 
Her chief works are . — TTie WTizte JBouse hy the Sea^ My Brother's Wtfe (1855), The 
Ladder of Life (1867), Haixd and Glove (1869), Barbara’s Wistory, Waif a MiLlxon 
of Money y <fcc.; several works of travel, besides juvenile and educational books 
The following poem was a contribution to AU the Year Bound It was published 
anonymously; but its beauty of diction, and the simple pathos of the tale, soon 
gamed for it a deserved popularity. It is but a few years smce, however, that 
Mis s Edwards was known to the public as the authoress. 

BART !• 

Laden with precious merchandise, the growth of Chinese soil. 

And costly work of Chinese hands, the patient wealth of toil. 

Over the wave with outspread sails, like white-winged bird at sea. 
Swiftly, gaily, homeward bound, sped on the Gtolden Bee. 
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Blithe was the Captain’s gallant heart, for things had prospered weU, 
Soon should he reach has home on shore with much good news to 
tell; 

Grood news for his Parsee merchants, and for the fair young wife. 
Whose sweet affection made the joy and beauty of his life. 

Soon should he kiss his bonnie boy, and hold him on his knee, 

The while he’d hsten eager-eyed to stories of the sea; 

Soon should he kiss his latest-bom, and then the Captain smiled, 
Smiled father-like to think of her, his little unseen child. 

Hark 1 what terrific cry was that of horror and affright. 

Which broke like some tempestuous sound the stillness of the night, 
Rousing the crew from rest and sleep to tremble with dismay, 
Waking the Captain’s sunny dreams of harbour far awayl 

Oh, Captain, wake ! ’Tis but a dream — ^the harbour is not won, 
Thou dost not clasp thy Mary’s hand, or kiss thy httle son; 

Thy baby sweetly sleeps ashore — ^that shore is far from thee — 

Oh, Captain, wake ! for none but God can save thy Golden Bee. 

!” — ’twas an awful sound to hear on solitary seas, 

With double danger m the breath of every fresh’nmg breeze; 

An awful sight it was to see the vessel all alight, 

As if a blazing meteor dropped into the darksome night. 

Foremost and calm amid his crew the Captain gave command, 

"Not backward in a moment’s need to help with skilful hand, 
Awhile the courage in his voice and firmness on his brow 
Imparted strength and hope to hearts which ne’er had drooped till 
now. 

Get out the boats 3” with firm quick voice the short command was 
said. 

And no man spoke, but straight and swift the order was obeyed ; 
Then one by one the crew stepped forth — but all looked back with 
tears, 

Upon the bonnie Golden Bee, their home of many years. 

But first the Captain snatched from flame, and pressed within his 
breast, 

A relic of departed days, of all his heart loved best : 

A little Prayer-book, well-worn now, a gift in early life, 

Sweet token from his early love ere yet he called her wife. 
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Then out upon a lonely sea, six hundred miles jErom land. 

The solitary boat sailed forth with that courageous band; 

Sailed forth as drifts a wither'd leaf upon the surging tide. 

With only hope to be their strength, and only God as guide. 

Alas 1 it was a fearful thing to float and drift away. 

Upon so wide a wilderness, day after weary day. 

With meagre store of food and drink which, ere two days had rolled. 
They measured out as never yet a miser did hia gold. 

Oh, Captain P' cried a sailor boy, I ran away to sea. 

And well I know my mother's heart has sorely grieved for me; 

Wni some one take my parting love? — I shall not reach the shore." 
An d then he smiled a saintly smile, nor smiled nor spoke no more. 

The red sxm dipp'd into the sea, and lit the west afar. 

The crimson clouds paled one by one, beneath the evening-star; 

A calm of even-tide enwrapp'd both breeze and sky and wave. 

When in God's great cathedral vault the sailor found a grave. 

They wQpt no more — but, silent, stood and watched the placid deep; 
Thinking with wistful hearts of him who slept such blessed sleep. 
An d one — a gaunt and giant man — sent forth a bitter cry, 

And clenched his hand, and shrieked aloud, ‘^Oh, master, let us 

DIE 

Oh, let us die ! The words rang forth through the sweet summer 
air, 

As if a mad and tortured soul breath'd out its last wild prayer. 

They sounded far athwart the sea, and up into the sky. 

Till even silence seemed to make the echo, IjET us die 1" 

Then rose the Captain, sternly sad, and where the sun had sat. 

He waved one hand, and cried in tones which could command them 
yet: 

Oh, comrades i will you see His works, and doubt that He can still 
Save e'en in the eleventh hour, if such should be His will? 

Oh, whilst there's life, despair not 1 Have we mothers, children, 
wives? 

Does not their memory give us aU the strength of double lives? 
Mind ye not how the widow's cruse, though wasted, filled again: 
We've yet the widow's God o'erhead, and yet a little grain." 
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PART II. 

Where palaces of merchant kings in marbled splendour rists 

An d gleam beneath the, burning blue of fair Calcutta's skies — ^ 
Where orange groves and myrtle bowers weigh down the sultry air 
The Captain’s fair young wife abode, and watch’d his coining there. 

She never heard the billows roar, or saw a ship at sea, 

Without a thought of those who steer’d the bonnie Golden Bee; 

She never kiss’d her babes at night, or woke at dawn of day. 
Without a prayer that God would speed her sailor on his way. 

One night rose up a fierce monsoon, and with a sudden roar, 
Startled the waves from twihght rest, and dashed against the shore; 
Where all night long they shrieked and wailed, and sobbing sunk to 
sleep, 

As dying groans of shipwreck’d men fade on the silent deep. 

The Captain’s babes serenely slept, and through the tempest smiled, 
As sweet forget-me-nots bloom fair amid an Alpine wild ; 

The mother, weeping, clasp’d her hands, and pacing to and fro, 
Pray’d, with a white-faced misery, m murmurs faint and low. 

Oh, Thou I who ’mid ten thousand worlds has fixed Thy glorious 
seat. 

And cares for every human heart that worships at Thy feet. 

Pity my happy, helpless babes — ^my watchful agony. 

And guide my husband’s precious life in safety back to me.*' 

Days glided by, and brought the time when every ship might be 
That one for which her soul was sick of wistfulness to see; 

Days grew to weeks, and still she watch’d, and hoped, and pray’d 
the same, 

For the Golden Bee’s safe advent which never, never came. 

She held her children to her heart, and pray’d without a word 
(Ofttimes the heart’s unspoken prayer by Heaven is soonest heard); 
And if the heedless play’d or slept, the passion of her grief 
Would spend itself in wailing tears, which brought her no relief. 

Then, as a soft and tranquil day follows a night of rain. 

And drooping fiowers will feel the sun, and ope their leaves again, 
For sweetest sake of feeble babes, no helper by save Onb, 

She learned to lead a widow’d life, and say. Tht will bb dons,*' 
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One night the moon escaped from clouds, and with a pale light 
gleamed 

Over the sea, which felt the glow, and murmured as it dreamed ; 

Her bright boy cradled at her feet, her baby on her breast. 

She sung her evening cradle song, and hushed the pair to rest. 

Awhile the elder child still drows’d, and like a dove in J une. 

Cooed from his little drowsy nest unto his mother^s tune, 

A ship that bore a foreign flag rode calmly with the tide. 

And dropp’d its anchor in the port, by the fair city’s side- 

Before the mother’s voice had ceased its chanting, fond and sweet, 

A distant footstep echoed through the silence of the street ; 

And when the boy’s blue dreamy eyes sought for her face no more, 
A shadow fleck’d the window panes, and paused without the door, 

A shadow of a human form, but oh, so white and wan * 

As if the strong vitality of manhood must be gone; 

Then came a low breathed, tender voice, it only murmured Wife 
A nd heart to heart the two were clasp’d, called back to new glad life. 

For hou^ they hardly spoke a word, but shedding blessed tears. 
Pour’d out their prayers of thankfulness to One who always hears ; 
Those tears fell on their sleeping babes. O children, ye receive 
Such pure baptismal nte as Church or Priesthood ne’er can give. 


A GHEYPOBT liEG-EbTD. [1*797.] 

They ran through the streets of the sea-port town ; 
They peered from the decks of the ships that lay : 
The cold sea-fog that came whitening down 
Was never as cold or white as they. 

‘‘ Ho, Starhuck and Pinckney, and Tenterden 1 
Run for your shallops, gather your men, 
Scatter your boats in the lower hay.” 

Oood cause for fear I In the thick midday 
The hulk that lay by the rotting pier. 

Pilled with the children in happy play. 

Parted its moorings, and drifted clear, — 

Drifted clear beyond reach or call, — 

Thirteen children they were in all, — 

All adrift m the lower bayl 


< 181 ) 


O 
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Said a hard-faced skipper, ^ Grod help us all ! 

She will not float till the turning tide !" 

Said his wife, darling will hear mx call 

Whether in sea or heaven she hide/' 

And she lifted a quavering voice and high. 

Wild and strange as a sea-bird's cry. 

Till they shuddered and wondered at her side. 

The fog drove down on each labouring crew, 

'V'eiled each from each and the sky and shore: 

There was not a sound but the breath they drew. 

And the lap of water and creak of oar. 

And they felt the breath of the downs, fresh blown 
O'er leagues of clover and cold gray stone, 

But not from the lips that had gone before. 

They come no more. But they tell the tale. 

That, when fogs are thick on the harbour reef, 

The mackerel fishers shorten sail ; 

Bor the signal they know will bring reKef ; 

Bor the voices of childrep., still at play 
In a phantom hulk that drifts alway 

Through channels whose waters never faiL 

It is but a foolish shipman's tale, 

A theme for a poet's idle page 

But still when the mists of doubt prevail. 

And we lie becalmed by the shores of Age, 

We hear from the misty troubled shore 
The voice of the children gone before. 

Drawing the soul to its anchorage. — J3ret Marte* 

BOOTSTBPS OB A^STGEDS- 

When the hours of Day are numbered. 

And the voices of the Night 
W'ake the better soul, that slumbered. 

To a holy, calm delight; 

Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 

And, hke phantoms gnm and tall. 

Shadows from the fitful fire-light 
Dance upon the parlour wall; 

Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door; 

The beloved, the true-hearted. 

Come to visit me once more; 
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He, the yoxm^ and. strongs, who cherished 
INTohle longings for the strife, 

IBy the roa.<i-si<ie fell and. perished, 
eary with the march of life I 

They, the holy ones and weahly, 

'Who the cross of snfEering bore, 

JFolded their pale hands so meehly, 

Spahe with ns on earth no morel 

An d with them the Being Beanteons, 

W ho nnto my yonth was given, 

Idore than all things else to love me, 

A nd is now a saint in heaven. 

With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine. 

Takes the vacant chair beside me, 

Tiays her gentle hand in mine. 

And she sits and gi zes at me 

With those deep and tender eyes. 

Take the stars, so still and saint-like, 

Xiooking downward from the skies. 

Uttered not, yet comprehended. 

Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer. 

Soft rebukes, in blessings ended. 

Breathing from her lips of air. 

Oh, thongh oft depressed and lonely. 

All my fears are laid aside. 

If I but remember only 

Such as these have lived and died! ItongrfelZaw^ 

THE BIH. 

Only a pin, yet it calmly lay 

On the tofted floor in the light of day 5 

And it shone serenely fair and bright, 

Beflecting back the noonday light. 

Only a boy, yet he saw that pin. 

And his face assumed a flendish grin; 

He stooped for a while, with look intent. 

Till he and the pin alike were b^at. 
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Only a chair, hut upon its seat 
A well-hent pin found safe retreat; 

Nor had the keenest eye discerned 
That heavenward its point was turned. 

Only a man , but he chanced to drop 
Upon that chair ; when, fizz-bang-pop I 
Ee leaped like a cork from out a bottle. 
And opened wide his valve de throttle* 

Only a yell, though an honest one. 

It lacked the element of fun; 

And boy and man, and pin and chair 
In wild confusion mingled there. — AnoTi^ 


CUEFEW MUST NOT EING TO-NIGHT. 

pLUe Curfew was Instituted in the reign of William the First A bell was rung at sun- 
set to give notice to the people that they were to put out their fires and candles 
(French, eouvrefeti, cover fire) The Klokans in Abo, even to the present day, 
traTerse the towm ctymg, “ Go to bed time.” Those abroad are told tomato haste 
home to **put out their fires ” The incident here related is founded partly on 
fact, and haa formed the subject of a drama called “ Blanch© Henott ”] 

England’s sun was slowly setting o’er the hilla so far away. 

Filling all the land with beauty at the close of one sad day; 

“And the Isgt rays kiss’d the forehead of a man and maiden fair, 

He with step so slow and weakened, she with sunny, floating hair ; 
He with sad bowed head, and thoughtful, she with lips so cold and 
white, 

Struggling to keep hack the murmur, Curfew must not ring to-night ” 

“ Sexton,” Bessie’s white lips faltered, pointing to the prison old. 
With its walla so dark and gloomy, — ^walls so dark, and damp, and 
cold,— 

^Fve a lover in that prison, doomed this very night to die. 

At the ringing of the Curfew, and no earthly help is nigh. 

Cromwell will not come till sunset,” and her face grew strangely 
white. 

As she spoke in husky whispers, " Curfew must not ring to-night.” 

**Beaede,” calmly spoke the sexton — every word pierced her young heart 
lake a ithoxtsand glea ming arrows — like a deadly poisoned dart; 
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long years IVe rung the Curfew from that gloomy shadowed 
tower; 

Every evening, just at sunset, it has told the twilight hour ; 

I have done my duty ever, tried to do it just and right, 

Kow Em old, I will not miss it ; girl, the Curfew rings to-night 1 ^ 

Wild her eyes and pale her features, stem and white her thoughtful 
brow. 

And within her heart's deep centre, Bessie made a solemn vow ; 

She had listened while the judges read, without a tear or sigh. 

At the ringing of the Curfew — ^Basil TTnderwood mtcst dze” 

And her breath came fast and faster, and her eyes grew large and 
bright — 

One low murmur, scarcely spoken — “ Curfew micst not ring to-night J'' 

She with light step bounded forward, sprang within the old church 
door. 

Left the old man coming slowly, paths he'd trod so oft before ; 

Not one moment paused the maiden, but with cheek and brow aglow, 
St^tggered up the gloomy tower, where the bell swung to and fro : 
Then she^dimbed the slimy ladder, dark, without one ray of light, 
Upward still, her pale lips saying : Curfew shall not ring to-night." 

She has reached the topmost ladder, o’er her hangs the great dark beD, 
And the awful gloom beneath her, like the pathway down to hell; 
See, the ponderous tongue is swinging, 'tis the hour of Cuap^ew now — ^ 
And the sight has chilled her bosom, stopped her breath and paled 
her brow. 

Shall she let it ring? No, never ! her eyes flash with sudden light, 
As she springs and grasps it firmly — Curfew shall not ring to-night 1'^ 

Out she swung, far out, the city seemed a tiny speck below; 

There, 'twixt heaven and earth suspended, as the bell swung to and 
fro; 

And the half-deaf Sexton ringing (years he had not heard the bell), 
And he thought the twilight Curfew rang young Basil's funeral knell; 
Still the maiden clinging firmly, cheek and brow so pale and white. 
Stilled her frightened heart's wild beating — Curfew shdU not ring 
to~nightP 

It was o'er — the bell ceased swaying, and the maiden stepped once 
more 

Firmly on the damp old ladder, where for hundred years before 
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FTnmATi foot had not been planted ; and what she this night had done. 
Should be told in long years after — as the rays of setting sun 
light the sky with mellow beauty, aged sires with heads of white. 
Tell their children why the Curfew did not ring that one sad night. 

O'er the distant hilla came Cromwell ; Bessie saw h im , and her brow, 
liately white with sickening terror, glows with sudden beauty now ; 
At his feet she told her stoiy, showed her hands all bruised and tom; 
And her sweet young face so haggard, with a look so sad and worn. 
Touched his heart with sudden pity — lit his eyes wuth misty light; 
Gk>, your lover lives I ” cried Cromwell ; Curfew shall not ring to- 
night.” Jtosa Hartwich Thorne. 


TBm MODEL HUSBAND. 

On a week-day, he walks out with his wife, and is not afraid of a 
milliner’s shop. He even has ‘“^change” when asked for it, and 
never alludes to it afterwards. He is not above carrying a large 
brown paper parcel, or a cotton umbrella, or the clogs, or even 
bolding the baby in his lap in an omnibus. He runs on first, to 
knock at the door, when it is raining. He goes outside, if the cab is 
fulL He goes to church regularly, and takes his wife to the Opera 
once a year. He pays for her losses at cards, and gives her all his 
wdnnings. His clothes never smell of tobacco. He respects the 
-^OTrtains, and n^ver smokes in the house. He carves, hut never 
secretes "3ter^himself “the brown.” He respects the fiction of Ms 
wife's age, and would as soon bum bis fingers as touch the bright 
poker. He never invades the kitchen, and would no more think of 
blowing up any of the servants than of ordering the dinner, or 
having the tray brought up after eleven. He is innocent of a latch- 
key. 

He lets the family go out of town once every year, whilst he 
remains at home with one knife and fork, sits on a brown holland 
chair, sleeps on a curtainless bed, and has a charwoman to wait on 
him. He goes down on the Saturday, and comes up on the Monday, 
taking with him the dean linen, and bringing back the dirty clothes. 
He is very easy and affectionate, keeping the wedding anniversary 
punctually; never complaming if the dinner is not ready; making 
the breakfast himself if no one is down. He runs all his wife's 
errands, pays all her bills, and cries like a child at her death . — Sorace 
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A STBANGE PROPOSAIi. 

Charles James Mathews, comedian and dramatist, bom 1803, died 1878 He commenced 
life as an architect — his father, a very popular comedian,” saying that he meant 
his son to “ draw houses ” as his father had done before him. Charles, after resid- 
ing for some years with Count H’Orsay and Lady Blessington, took to the stage, 
on which he was recognized as a master of light and eccentric comedy. 

THBEE CHARACTERS. 


Sib Charles Coldstream:, Badt.,.* ‘‘Used Tip.’' 

Ladt Cltjttebbuck, a Widow. 

Serrant. 


Scene — L%hrary at Sir Charles » 

Enter a Servant. 

Servant, Lady Clutterhucky Sir Charles, wishes to see yon- 
<7. Show" her up — stay ! — Is she a widow ? 

Servant, I dou^t know. Sir Charles * 

Sir G, 'Very well, then. If she^s a widow, show her in; if she’s 
married, show her out. 

Servant, Very well, Sir Charles. [Ea;it Servant^ who immediately 
returns showing in Labt Clutterbxjck:.] 

Lady Sir Charles Coldstream, I presuihe. I have not the 
pleasure of knowing you, and I believe you have not the honour of 
knowing me 

Sir C, [AsideJ\ A good beginning, — [Aloud 1 May I take the 
liberty of enquiring, madam — but pardon me — first, I believe, you 
are a widow? 

Lady C, Yes, sir. — [Astde.^ How very odd! 

Sir G, Then permit me to offer you a chair. — [Aside^ I can’t pro- 
pose so abruptly as that. [They sit. 

Lady G, Sir Charles, we will proceed to business. 

Sir C, [Feeling his pulse J\ Ho sensation as yet; my pulse is 
calm ! 

Lady O, I ventured to intrude upon your generosity. Sir Charles, 
in favour of our infant school, — ^the girls are sadly in want of blue 
mittens, and the boys of corduroy — a — a — corduroys — any subscrip- 
tion most gratefully acknowledged in the Morning Post, 

Sir G, [With his hand on his pulse,"] Ho, not the slightest effect. 

Lady O, I beg you won’t say that. Sir Charles, 

Sir C, Might I ask, madam — ^we are neighbours, I believe? 

Lady O, My house is close to yours — a mere cottage, but I remain 
there with pleasure, as it was there I lost my poor husband. 

Sir C, I understand, the pleasures of memory; — and have we 
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tachelora suffered for any length of time the disgrace of your widow- 
hood? 

Lady a Sir? 

Sir C. I say, madam, is it long that you have enjoyed your mis- 
fortune? 

Lady <7. Oh, a considerable period. 

Sir C, A good match, the lamented dutterbuck? 

Lady <7, Ah — ^h, sir, I have been wedded twice. My first, poor 
Ironbrace, wooed me from a flourishing business in towm. 

Sir (7. Musical? 

Lady (7. No, millinery; he was an ironfounder, — not handsome, 
but — 

Sir C. Good? 

Jjody <7, No, sir, wealthy; while I had nothing to offer him, as 
dowiy, but my virtue. 

Sir C. Ah 1 little enough ! 

Lady C. Sir 1 

S%r G. I simply remarked, that in this money-making age, mere 
virtue — unfortunately — ^but pray proceed. 

Lady G Three months after marriage, news reached me of his 
death. I immediately quitted 3Dondon with what fortune I possessed, 
to hide my tears at a watering-place, where I met Sir Stephen 
Clutterhuck, a little wizen old gentleman, who wore powder, but one 
couldn^t look upon that as a physical objection, you know, sir — 
XJOnthe contrary, madam. 

Lady V. jcxe offered me his hand and heart — a heart of five-and- 
fifty is rather — 

Sir G Tough! 

Lady ft A hand of half a century seemed to me a — 

Sir ft A paw — catch the idea 1 well, you sighed, thought of your 
unprotected state, and took the heart and the — 

Lady ft. Exactly; besides, he kept his carriage, and his family 
was good — ^his name a pretty one — ^you think Clutterbuck a pretty 
one, don*t you, sir? 

Sir G Listvnyue, madam. 

Lady ft. When, what, sir, do you think I discovered a week after 
our znarriage? That he hadn^t a sixpence. 

Sir ft Z ust now, you said he had a carriage. 

Lady ft. So he had, but no horses — ?twas only jobbed. 

Sir ft. Oh, Corpo di Bacco, — ^then *twas a swmdle 1 

Lady ft. He soothed my indignation — ^for he had a good heart 
withal — by making me the only atonement in hia power. 
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Sir Cl I see — lie left the country. 

LcLdy C. No, he died. 

Sir G* That was rather handsome of him. 

Xotfy Cl Yes. However, notwithstanding his behaviour, I mourned 
him the regular time. 

Sir Cl It does honour to your head and heart, madam. 

Lady C. [^She risesi] But in your delightful conversation I forgot 
the object of my visit. 

Str C [_Ptcts chatrs Your pardon : my steward will give you 
a check for twenty guineas. 

Lady C. You are generosity itself. 

S%r C. Not at all. 

Lady C. Good morning, Sir Charles. 

Sir C. Permit me ; delighted to have made the acquaintance of so 
lovely a neighbour — ^farewell. \EJx%t Lady Olutt&rhuchJ^ Rather an 
odd woman, that, and rather amusmg for a short time — ^but stay — 
dear me, I forgot to propose to her. Hollo ! — [CoZZj.J I beg pardon, 
madam — ^yes — ^you — madam! — one moment if you please — She^s com- 
ing — positively, she amused me so, that she drove the idea of marriage 
out of my head. 

Re-enfUer Ixadt CntrrrERBXJCK. 

Lady C. Sir Charles. 

Svr C* I beg ten thousand pardons. If youTl allow me I’ll close 
the door. I omitted to mention a small matter — a — a — you — yoxx . — 
are positively very good-looking still ! \JSands cha%r. T hey nt 

JLady C. \Loohs astomshed^ Oh, Sir Charles. 

Sir C. I never pay compliments ; but of all the women I ever 
adored (that is, the days when I did adore), out of about two 
hundred, I may say, who have possessed my heart, there were 
several who cordd not in justice compare with you. 

Lady C. You are very polite. Pm sure. Sir Charles. 

Sir G. Ho me the favour to look at me — observe me critically — 
how old am II 

Lady C. Hear me, how odd ! — I should say about seven or eight 
and twenty. 

Sir C. Hady Clutterbuck, do you remember the comet of 1811 ? 

Lady C. The comet 1 

Sir C. You cannot be old enough, — don’t answer; perhaps the 
question is indelicate ; — but if that comet still existed, we should be 
precisely of the same age. 

Lady C. You and I, Sir Charles 1 

Sir C. No, madam, I and the comet. 
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Zfodk/ O, Xtet me see. [CounSs Jingers,'] 1811, 1812, 1813, 1814 — 

jSir G. Don^t trouble yourself, I am tbirty-three. 

Lady C. Is this what you called me back to tell me. Sir Charles? 

Sir G. It was, madam. 

Lady G, Oh ! 

Sir C. Madam, I am by nature melancholy. 

Lady O, TTou? Why you have been saying all manner of funny 
things to me this half hour. 

Str (Z You are mistaken : they were melancholy truths, positively. 
Why, ’twas only last week I made my will, left all my property 
amongst some Mends, who are now on a visit here, before I carried 
out a fancy I had entertained for some time of hanging myself on a 
tree 1 

Lady G, Hanging yourself on a tree ! 

Svr G. Or throwing myself into the river: IVe a window here 
convenient — ^the water flows to the walL 

Lady C. Oh, you are jokmg I 

Sir (7. But since I have seen you my mind is changed : I have 
taken up another fancy, one in which you can assist me. 

Lady G. {Asidei\ W hat does he mean ? — me I 

Sir G. You I Listen: I have a house in town — estates in the'^three 
kingdoms, and one for a freak in the Isle of Man — IVe a shootmg 
box on the banks of the Mississippi; three carriages — a — ^with horses 
— £1%000 a year, and I offer you my hand. 

Lady <7. Your hand to me ! 

as I have told you, only thirty-three ; and according 
to the highest female authorities, this cannot be designated a paw — 
\Hdld8 out hts ha7td \ — wall you accept it. 

Lady €, Sir Charles, you amaze me I is this intended for a declara- 
tion of love? 

Sir G. Quite the contrary — ^it is a proposal of marriage. 

Lady O. But — 

Sir G. Excuse me, I have had so much love-making in my time, I 
am sick of it — [gradudUy goes to slee^ — ^there^s nothing in it — the 
same thing over and over again — ^I prefer coming to the point at 
once : will you have me, you will do me a favour, and I shall be able 
to say, I have a charming wife; if you refuse me it will be precisely 
the — I shall then simply say, I have a charming neighbour. — nPnrrt 
it over in your mind, my dear lady — excuse my memory, give it 
your serious reflection ; pardon my going to sleep for a few minutes, 
and pray don’t allow my violent arguments to you into matri- 

mony. 
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Lady O, Asleep ! tlie wretch. ! I’ll awake him — ^hem * Sir Charles < 

[Shakes chaz? 

Sir O. [StartinyJ] Eh — what — oh, is it you, my dear madam? — 
you destroyed the most delicious dream — I was dreaming of you. 

[Comes dowTu 

Lady <Z Oh ! 

Sir C. Yes, I dreamt that you refused me. 

Lady 01 But dreams go by contraries^ you know. Sir Charles, 

Str 01 Alas, yes. 

Lady O. What! 

Sir 01 I meant, it was agitating — I was wretched ! — ^but still it was 
something to be that — ^it was a sign of existence. 

Lady O. Yes, Sir Charles, I awoke you to say — 

Sir O. What? 

Lady G. That the few minutes are past. 

Sir O. What ten minutes? — eh — oh — ah — beg pardon; of course 
I remember my proposal. 

Lady O. I have considered, and — 

Sir O. You refuse me — well — 

Lady O. I accept. 

Sir tfO. Aha, good ! — 

Lady O. That surprises you, I believe. 

Sir O. Not in the least. We’ll fix the happy day as soon as you 
please, 

BBAWnSTG-EOOM THEATRICALS. 

Great was the anxiety of Mr Gattleton’s interesting family, as the 
day fixed for the representation of the Private Play which had been 
“many months in preparation,” approached. The hed-rooms were 
crowded with scenery, the kitchen was occupied by carpenters. 
Rehearsals took place every other night in the drawing-room, and 
every sofa in the house was more or less damaged by the persever- 
ance and ^irit with which Mr. Sempronius G^ttleton, and Miss 
Lucina, rehearsed the smothering scene in “Othello” — ^it having 
been determined that that tragedy and the opera of Masaniello ” 
should form the first portion of the evening’s entertainments. J 

“ When we’re a leetle more perfect, I think it will go admirably,?? 
said Mr. Sempronius, addressing his corps dramatique^ at the cour* 
elusion of the hundred and fiftieth rehearsal. Evans,” eontinue<i 
Mr. Gattleton, the younger, addressing a tail, thin, pale young 
gentleman, with extensive whiskers — “Evans, you play Roderigo 
beautifully.” ‘*But, egad,” said the manager, rubbing his hands. 
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‘‘we shall make a decided hit in ‘ Masardello/ Harleigh sings that 
music admirably.” 

Everybody echoed the sentiment. Mr, Harleigh smiled, and 
looked foolish — ^nofc an unusual thing with him — ^hummed “ Behold 
how brightly breaks the morning,” and blushed as red as the fisher- 
man’s nightcap he was trying on, 

“Ijet^s see,” resumed the manager, telling the number on his 
fingers, we shall have three dancing female peasants, besides Fenella^ 
and four fishermen. Then, there’s our man Tom; he can have a 
pair of ducks of mine, and a check shirt of Bob’s, and a red nightcap, 
and he’ll do for another — that’s five. In the choruses, of course, we 
can sing at the sides; and m the market-scene we can walk about in 
cloaks and things. When the revolt takes place, Tom must keep 
rushing in on one side and out on the other, with a pickaxe, as fast 
as he can. The effect will be electrical; it will look exactly as 
if there were an immense number of ^em. And in the eruption 
scene we must bum the red fire, and upset the tea-trays, and make 
all sorts of noises — and it’s sure to do.” 

“Sure! surel” cried all the performers unj6L voce. 

The long-looked-for Thursday arrived, and brought with it no dis* 
appointments to speak of. True, it was yet a matter of ^oubt 
whether Cassio would be enabled to get into the dress which had 
been sent for him from the masquerade warehouse. It was equally 
uncertain whether the principal female singer would he suf&ciently 
recovered from the influenza to make her appearance. Everybody 
knew his partW^he dresses were covered with tinsel and spangles; 
the white plumes looked beautiful; Mr. Evans had practised falling 
until he was bruised from head to foot and quite perfect; la^^o was 
sure that, in the stabbing-scene, he should make “ a decided hit.” 
A self-taught deaf gentleman had kindly offered to bring his flute; 
Mias J enkins’s talent for the piano was well known; and Mr. Brown 
had kindly undexrtaken, at a few hours’ notice, to bring his violon- 
cello. 

Seven o’clock came, and so did the audience; all the rank and 
fash i on of dapham and its vicinity was fast filling the theatre. 
The overture was not unlike a race between the different instru- 
ments; tke piano came in first by several bars, and the violoncello 
next ; for the deaf gentleman too-too^d away, quite unconscious that 
he was at all wrong, imtil apprised, by the applause of the audi- 
ence, that the overture was concluded. A considerable bxistle and 
sh u fl a in g of feet was then heard upon the stage, accompanied by 
whispers of “ Here’s a pretty go I — ^what’s to be done ?” &c. The 
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audience applauded again, by way of raising tbe spirits of the per- 
formers; and then Mr. Sempronius desired the prompter, in a very 
audible voice, to clear the stage, and ring up.” 

Ting, ting, ting ! went the bell again. The curtain was violently 
convulsed, but rose no higher; the audience tittered. After as much 
ringing with the little bell, and a vast deal of whispering, hammer- 
ing, and calling for nails and cord, the curtain at length rose, and 
discovered Mr. Sempronius Grattleton solics, and decked for Othello. 
After three distinct rounds of applause, during which Mr. Sem- 
pronius applied his right hand to his left breast, and bowed in the 
most approved maimer, the manager advanced and said : 

" Ladies and Gentlemen — I assure you it is with sincere regret, 
that I regret to be compelled to inform you, that laffo who was to 
have played Mr. Wilson — I beg your pardon, ladies and gentlemen, 
but I am naturally somewhat agitated (applause) — mean, Mr. 
Wilson, who was to have played is — that is, has been— or, in 

other words, ladies and gentlemen, the fact is, that I have just 
received a note, in which I am informed that laga is unavoidably 
detained at the Post-office this evening. Under these circumstances, 
I trust — a — a — amateur performance — a — another gentleman under- 
takenifco read the part — request indulgence for a short time — courtesy 
and kindness of a British audience.” Overwhelming applause. Exit 
Mr. Sempronius Gattleton, and curtain falls. 

Several other minor causes, too, united to damp the ardour of the 
dramatic persoTice. None of the performers could walk in their tights, 
or move their arms in their jackets; the pantaloons were-%:r^iiiall, 
the boots too large, and the swords of all shapes sizes. Mr. 
Evans, naturally too tall for the scenery, wore a black velvet hat 
with immense white plumes, the glory of which was lost in “ the 
ffies,” and the only other inconvenience of which was, that when it 
was off his head he could not put it on, and when it was on he could 
not take it off. Notwithstanding all his practice, too, he fell with 
his head and shoulders through one of the side scenes. The red jSre, 
which was burnt at the conclusion of the second act, not only nearly 
suffocated the audience, but nearly set the house on fire into the 
bargain; and, as it was, the remainder of the piece was acted in a 
thick fog. 

The audience went home at four o^clock in the morning, eaJbausted 
with laughter, suffering from severe headaches, and smelling terribly 
of biimstone and gunpowder. — Jhckens. 
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THE STOEY OF A STOWAWAY. 

Olement Scot*, b. 1S41. Poet, dramatistj and misceUaneons wnter. He has con- 
tributed to the Daily Telegraph, Punch, and the Illustrated London N&ws, and 
is one of the best modem dramatic critics The poem is on an meident recorded 
in a shipwrech -which -took place m the early part of the year 1882 

Coine, my lad, and sit “beside me; 'we have often talked “before 
Of the hurricane and tempest, and the storms on sea and shore: 
When we read of deeds of daring, done for dear old England's sake, 
We have cited Nelson's duty, and the enterprise of Drake; 

Midst the fever'd dm of battle, roll of drum, and scream of fife, 
Heroes pass in long procession, calmly yielding up their life. 

Pomps and pageants have their glory, in cathedral aisles are seen 
Marble effigies ; hut seldom of the mercantile marine. 

If your playmates love adventure, bid them gather round at school 
Whilst you tell them of a hero, Captain Strachan of idverpooL 

Spite of storm and stress of weather, in a gale that lash'd the land. 
On the Cy'priaTh screw steamer, there the Captain took his stand. 

He was no fair-weather sailor, and he often made the boast 
That the ocean safer sheltered than the wild Carnarvon coast. ^ 

He'd a good ship underneath him, and a crew of English form. 

So he sailed from out the Mersey in the hurricane and storm. 

All the luck was dead against him — ^with the tempest at its height, 
Eires expired, and rudders parted, in the middle of the night 
Sails and rent asunder. Then he spoke with bated breath : 
' Save yourseli?^, my gallant fellows ! we are driftmg to our death !" 

Then they looked at one another, and they felt the awful shock. 
When, with louder crash than tempest, they were dashed upon a 
rock- 

All was over now and hopeless; but across those miles of foam 
They could hear the shouts of people, and could see the lights of 
home. 

AJl is over t" screamed the Captain. You have answered duty's 
call. 

Save yourselves ! I cannot help you ! God have mercy on us all i" 
So they rushed about like madmen, seizing belt, and oar, and rope — 
Eor the sailor knows where life is, there's the faintest ray of hope — 
Then, amidst the wild confusion, at the dreaded dawn of day. 

From tbe hold of that doomed vessel crept a wretched Stowaway ! 

Who shall tell the saddened story of this miserable lad ? 

Was it wild advCTLture stirred him, was he going to the bad) 
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Was he thief, or bully’s victim, or a rtmaway from school, 

When he stole that fatal passage from the port of Liverpool ? 

No one looked at him, or kicked him, ’midst the paralysing roar 
AH alone he felt the danger, and he saw the distant shore. 

Over went the gallant fellows, when the ship was breaking fast. 

And the captain with his lifebelt — ^he prepared to follow last; 

But he saw a hoy neglected, with a face of ashy grey. 

Who are youl” roared out the Captain. ^^I’m the boy what stow’d 
away P 

There was scarce another second left to think what he could do, 

Bor the fatal ship was sinking — Death was ready for the two. 

So the Captain called the outcast — as he faced the tempest wild — 
From his own waist took the lifebelt — and he bound it round the child I 
I can swim, my little fellow ! Take the belt, and make for land. 
TJp, and save yourself I ” The outcast humbly knelt to kiss his hand. 
With the lifebelt round his body then the urchin cleared the ship; 
Over went the gallant Captain, with a blessing on his lip. 

But the hurricane howled louder than it ever howled before. 

As the Captain and the stowaway were making for the shore ! 

When 5^ou tell this gallant story to your playfellows at school, 

They will ask you of the hero. Captain Strachan, of LiverpooL 
You must answer : They discovered, on the beach at break of day. 
Safe — the battered, breathing body of the little Stowaway; 

And they watched the waves of wreckage and they searched the 
cruel shore. 

But the man who tried to save the little outcast — was no more. 

When they speak of English heroes, tell this story where you can, 

To the everlasting credit of the bravery of man. 

Tell it out in tones of triumph or with tears and quickened breath, 
Manh ood’s stronger far than storms, and Love is mightier than 
Death!” 


MB. TWIDDLE’S TEODBLE.i 

My name is Teviotdale Twiddle; my age — ^two-and-twenly; in- 
come — ^f our hundred a-year; condition — ^Bachelor; profession — (gentle- 
man. I suffer from a species of nervousness that exhibits itself in 

I For the idea of this sketch, the author is mdehted to a little charade, called 
Trying ft On,"" by the late Mr William Brough. 
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a propeiisity to meddle with every object that comes withiii reach. 
Most tmfcH^iiately all these individual volitions are exhibited on 
my part without my having at the time the slightest idea of what 
I am doing- Say that I talk to a friend in the street, I discover my- 
self fingering his chain, or fumbling over his shirt collar. Only last 
week I was ignominiously dismissed the house of a most valued 
clerical acquaintance through unconsciously pu l ling ojff the apron of 
the maid-servant and tying it roimd myself, whilst making prelim- 
inary inquiries on the doorstep of the rectory. On the previous 
evening I was present at one of the most fashionable concerts of the 
season. Enraptured with one of the exquisite airs from Martha,” I 
all at once discovered myself breathmg on, polishing, looking through 
and unscrewmg a pair of opera glasses which somebody had placed 
m my immediate proximity. I was of course confused , and, looking 
round, I encountered the eyes of a young lady fixed on me as firmly 
as a bee on a sunfiower. I was enraptured ; for the moment en- 
tranced — spell-bound by her beauty. She was evidently the owner 
of the glasses; she tried to take them from me, extended her hand, 
I, with my habitual infirmity, no less naturally took her hand in 
mine. Her friends remonstrated ; I attempted to apologize ; redress 
or explanation was refused ; several misguided individuals^ m the 
gallery shouted Order,” some one in the front seats cried Send 
FOR THE Police;” and I was carried out of the balL Bent on an 
explanation, I hurried to the music-sellers where the tickets were 
procured and places booked. I gave them a description of the 
whole ^party, and ascertained they came from the house of a Mrs 
Scripp, who rssided in the neighbourhood. Scripp • the name 
was familiar; I remembered a fourth cousm of that name on my 
TUothePa side, who, (so I was once told), resided somewhere in India. 
I called at the house, asked for the mistress, sent in my card, and 
was ushered into the drawmg-room. As my thoughts became con- 
centrated on what would probably be my reception, my unhappy 
falling obtruded itself with a force that my sturdiest resolution could 
not withstand- Every article m the room came m its turn to be the 
object of my tampering proclivity- I will not allude to the fancy 
Oriental dusting brush, the feathers of which I plucked out so vehe- 
mently, that in less than two minutes, it was as bald as the head of 
a sucking pig ; neither will I advert to a bottle of Mau de CologThe^ 
with which, m my melancholy excited unconsciousness, I saturated 
my pocket handkerchief and every chair and ArUi^maccissa/r in the 
immediate vicinity ; I will not dwell upon the fact that of the plants 
in the adjoining conservatory, I plucked several stems perfectly 
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bare ; nor my feelings on being subsequently informed that I bad 
decorated my bntton-hole with a Rhododendron, 

One object was destined to inflict on me, m fifteen mimites, more 
misery, than in half a century I could attempt to describe. My 
recreant fingers happened to stray upon — whatl A Neckxacb ! — A 
Diamond Necki-ack 1 lying in an open velvet case on the table. Dia- 
monds ! hers of course I Diamonds ! not half so brilliant as her eyes * 
A necklace too ! It has clasped her neck, her swan-like throat, so 
white, so majestic * Ah ! I continued as I contemplated it, what^s 
throat in comparison with hers, it would go about half way round that 
I suppose.” Why shouldn’t I try it on and see what a brute I looked, 
compared with that most graceful female of all the feminine gender? 

I took the necklace up, put it at the back of my neck; was 
taking the exact measurement of that part of my anatomy in pro- 
portion to hers, when — ^the parlour door was suddenly opened, and — 
My mistress will see you directly,” said the servant girl entering. 
I started — “ Oh goodnes® gracious 1 Horror of horrors 1” 

The necklace slipped down my back I ! I 

I thrust one hand down my back, and the other up inside my coat- 
tails to stop its progress- 

" WhaVs the matter, sir^” gasped the girL 
Matter * nothing. Dm feeling for my gloves.” 

Dor’ bless us, sir !” said the girl, ^^do you keep your gloves there!” 

I don’t know what I answered, I contmued to dive into the 
recesses of my back ; I was just clutching the object of my search, 
when I raised my eyes and encountered a demure Ig^^king genteel 
lady of some fifty-five summers — she was gazing through a pair of 
gold spectacles on me in my interesting posture, evidently with a 
species of bewildered fascination. 

Good morning, ma’am,” I stammered, as I struggled into an erect 
posture; ^^Mrs. Scripp?” 

She motioned me to take a seat- Then there ensued an ominous 
pause. I spasmodically buttoned my coat, and clapped my hand to 
the centre of my back. 

" Xou seem uneasy,” frigidly observed the old lady. 

"Xes, madam,” I replied, confusedly, as I felt the necklace taking 
another leap ; “ that is, if I must tell you, I am suflering from — from 
— CORNS,” I added, to clinch the explanation. 

"With CORNS, sir?” she ejaculated. What! in the middlb of 
YOUR BACK?” 

"May I inquire the object of your visit? My, i— said Mrs. 
Scripp, 

( 181 J 
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My name is IViddle, ma'am, Teviotdale Twiddle.” 

JEveiy moment was consigning tlie necklace further into unex- 
plorable regions. 

If I could but get her out of the room, but for an instant, whilst 
I divested myself of my coat and vest, I should be satisfied ; but such 
an idea was hopeless, — ^there she sat, with an immovable dignity; 
those gold spectacles, under which all my words, thoughts, ac^, my 
very limbs themselves, — all but my back, seemed paralysed. I ex- 
pected every moment the gold spectacles would be removed from mey 
only to discover the empty case, and that the necklace was missing. 

^^Mr. Twiddle, — Teviotdale Twiddle,” I found myself miirmuring. 

^^I am most respectably connected. IVe four hundred a year and ” 

not aware that it's necessary to present your credentials, 
Mr ” 

Twiddle, ma'am, Teviotdale Twiddle.” 

There was a pause. I felt driven to desperation when — I remem- 
bered suddenly that I had distant relatives of the name of Scripp 
living somewhere in India. In an instant I had hazarded the 
experiment — unfortunately, as it turned out — ^with the most dis- 
astrous results. 

I beg your pardon, but the fact is, I am nearly related: to your 
family.” 

my family?” echoed the old lady. 

“ Yes I by the Indian branch, — the Scripps of — of — of Bombay.” 

The old lady rose, stared; then beaming with delight, she ex- 
claimed, ^ 

You are he, then? I thought so from, the first.” 

She took me by both hands, and fell upon my neck in a shower of 
tears and hysterical sobs. 

"Goodness gracions, ma'am!” I exclaimed, struggling to release 
myself, ^‘'compose yourself; what is the matter?” 

After so many years of alienee, too 1 ” said the lady, ^ to think 
we should meet and be about to part like this. You, too; her hus- 
BANE.” 

Down the old lady sank on my neck. 

"Why did you send us in a false name?” continued the old lady. 
"To give us the greater surprise? Oh, you wicked Don Juan, you! 
But you want to see your wife, of course. You shall see her— she 
has been expecting you all day.” 

She advanced towards the beU. 

My situation was every minute growing more alarming. I had 
never met with anything so awfuL 
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Ma'am/ I began, imploringly. " Don't ! pray don't, Ma'am !" 
Ma'am i" cried the delighted old lady. ^^Call me M-amma I Mary 
said you would be here to-day. I didn't beheve it, but" — 

Don't — ATaTYiTTia, I mean — excuse me Ma'am, I'm not here 

at all — ^that is, hie isn't here at all — I ought to be somebody else; 
but I'm not, I'm not he — so I'd rather not see she — I am Teviot- 
dale Twiddle — excuse me." 

^^"What 1" exclaimed the old lady, pausing. 

I can't express to you what I feel," I began — this was hterally 
the fact, for, Ihe diamonds were cutting into my back like a twenty- 
bladed knife — I cannot express the regret I feel at having been 
thus the innocent cause of your agitation ; but" — 

The gold spectacles were through me again. 

“ You're mistaken 1 I'm not the — ^the individual you take me for." 

The gold spectacles were gradually sinking aghast into a chair. 

I regret exceedingly that I have intruded, I assure you ; but my 
name is Teviotdale Twiddle, I am four-and-twenty years of age" — 

The gold spectacles quivered with embarrassment, and glared 
indignation. She moved towards the door — 

I apprehend you, sir," she said. 

^^Nojlio," I replied — connecting the term with police phraseology. 

Don't I I'm a perfect paragon of honesty I I wouldn't wrong you or 
any human being of a farthing." 

The gold spectacles relaxed into one of reproach, then into pity, 
lastly, to fear. It was all over; she thought me insane — ^another 
instant^ the door had closed on her — I was alone. 

Time was precious — sl moment more and the servants would be 
there to remove me as a lunatic or expel me as an impostor : or to 
brand me as a housebreaker. Heart, soul, and action — all were in- 
stantly combined to recover the necklace. I seized the tongs — 
down my hack they went in the search : they grasped it — ^but for 
a moment — and down the necklace slid more frantically than before. 
I shook myself violently — and then I felt the necklace sliding 
gradually down. 

It lodged in the heel of my boot. 

I recovered the diamonds; my boot was off; but how on earth was 
I to get it on; where could I find a pair of hoothooksi I searched 
the work-basket, pulled open drawers, explored every table : I seized 
on a paper knife and a pen I — they snapped with the first tug, I 
grasped the poker, and encased that through one strap, and experi- 
mentalized through the other with the shovel, — dragged myself 
across the room wilh the poker dangling at my bootiless heeh I seized 
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on the leg of one chair, and seated myself firmly on another — ^nn- 
fortnnately the chair I had occupied when Mrs. Scripp had been over- 
come — determined to pull on that boot or perish. With rigid 
muscles and extended leg, I threw my concentrated strength into the 
act and flung myself back. The chair gave way. 

Ceiling, floor, and furniture turned suddenly topsy-turvy^ like a flash 
of hghtning. I heard a wild and awful crash, as of falling steel, the 
first object that met my eyes was my boots elevated into the air, the 
back of my head being amongst the fire-irons in an upturned fender 
— All this took place just as the door opened, and Mrs Scripp, her 
niece, and somebody else, came into the room. 

All was eventually explained . I was really a relative — but a very 
distant one The niece of Mrs Scripp, the young lady who had been 
the innocent cause of all my misfortunes, had, been married in India, 
and had returned some months before, leaving her husband to follow 
her. He had been expected on the day and at the very hour on 
which I made my memorable visit. Whilst I had been left alone, the 
real Simon Pure’^ had arrived; and he with his wife — oh, shade of 
blighted love ! my Mary — the unspoken to, but adored owner of the 
opera-glasses. They now stood contemplating me in this awful ex- 
tremity. What I said 1 what I did 1 I have not now the least recol- 
lection. liike Cassio I remember a mass of things but nothing dis- 
tinctly. I fancy I must have murmured something about ^*'the 
weather,’’ hoping they were quite well,” or some lunatic phrases of 
that sort. I saw a pitying smile upon her face, and her hand trembled, 
I recollect, as,^he, with him she had blessed with the privilege of 
calling her wife, helped me on with my coat, and assisted in collec- 
ting my boots and setting the limbs of the shattered chair. I have 
never seen any of them since. — Walter Baynham, 

PAlKOBY on the charge at baeaceava. 

CLAPHAM JUNCTION 

[From The, Homely by kind permission of the Publishers.] 

[Clapbam is a. lesMonable suburban district of liondon^ and the Railway Junction 
there is considered to be one of the most confusing for its ex;tensiTe traffic ] 


Tip the steps, down the steps, 
All pushing forward. 

Every one out of breath. 

Rush’d the Six Hundr^i. 
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A-TiT.* cBtA.KGJB/^ th.e pK>rters x^ry, 

Tlieirs not to reason wliy^ 

Theirs not to maJce reply. 

Theirs hut to nng and. cry, 

'Worry ing^ almost to death 

The gallant Sis: HimdrecL 
Trains to the right of them. 

Trains to the left of them. 

Trains right in front of them 
JPanted and thundered. 

Storm'd at with porter's yell. 

Deafen'd with clanging hell, 

Elicking in frantic haste, 

Dag, hox, and tmnh pell mell, 

Dnsh'd the Six Hundred- 
Flash'd all the signals hare. 

Flash'd all at once in air, * 

Startling the people ther^ 

"While ixpon every stair. 

Swift footsteps thunder'd- 
Flunging through steam and smoke, 
Dlinded with dust of coke, 

W atching each engine stroke, 

Dp and down platforms still 

Folks ran and hlunder'd- 
Then they rushed hack, hut nat^ 

IN'ot the Six Hundred- 
Goods trains to right of them. 

Excursions to left of them. 

Cattle behind them bellow'd and thunder'd. 
Storm'd at with hell and yell. 

Thinking it q^uite a sell, 

Xiosing their only train. 

Taunting their fate m vain, 

Down the steps rush'd again. 

All that was left of them, 

X*eft of Six Hundred. 

Honour the swift and hold, 

Cah-drivers young and old, 

Xiong shall the tale he told. 

How they with unction 
Here, there, and everywhere. 
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Street, wajrelioiise, lane and square^ 
Four wheels and hansoms tear. 

All charging double fare. 

Cleared dapham Junction. 


THIE X.EGENI> BEATJTIFUX. 

wlieii saw we thee an hungered, and fed thee? or thirsty, and ga^^e thee 
dnnk? And the King shaU answer and say unto them. Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it onto me 
Mat XXV S7, 40 

**Thme eyes shaU see the King in his beauty; they behold the land that is vexy 
far oS ** — ^Is xxxiii, 17-3 

Hadst thou stayed, I must have fled 
That is what the “Vision said. 

In his chamber all alone. 

Kneeling on the floor of stone. 

Prayed the Monk in deep contrition 
For his sins of indecision. 

Prayed for greater self-denial 
In temptation and in trial ; 

It was noonday by the dial. 

And the Monk was all alone. 

Suddenly, as if it lightened. 

An unwonted splendour brightened 
All within him and without him 
In that narrow cell of stone; 

And he saw the Blessed Vision 
Of our Liord, with light Elysian 
lake a vesture wrapped about him, 
lake a garment round him thrown. 

Not as crucified and slain. 

Not in agonies of pain. 

Not with bleeding hands and feet> 

Did the Monk his Master see; 

But as in the village street. 

In the house or harvest-field. 

Halt and lame and blind he healed. 

When he walked in Gali le e. 

In an attitude imploring, 

Hands upon his bosom crossed. 
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W OTwierin^, worsliipping^ a.<iorii3L^, 

Extelt tb.e Mioiik: in raplnare lost. 

Xrord., lie tlion^lit, in lieaven tliat reignest^ 
Wiio am I, tiiat tlms tliou. deignest 
Xo i*eT^eal tliyself to me? 

W±LO am I, tliat from ttie centre 
Of tliy glory tlioii slionldsfe enter 
Tliis poor cell, my guest to l>e? 

Then amid, his esi^tation, 

Xiond thie convent “bell appalling, 
lEVom its heifry calling, calling, 
lElang throngh. court and corridor 
"With, persistent iteration 
He had never heard before. 

It wa3 now the appointed honr 
When alihe in shine or shower, 

W inter’s cold or snmmer^s heat, 

Xo the convent portals came 
■All the blind and halt and lame. 

All the beggars of the street, 

IE*or their daily dole of food 
Dealt them by the brotherhood 
And their almoner was he 
W ho npon his bended hnee^ 

Hapt in silent ecstasy 
Of divinest self -surrender. 

Saw the 'Vision and the Splendent 

Deep distress and hesitation 
IVTingled with his adoration; 

Should he go, or should he stay? 

Should he leave the poor to wait 
Hungry at the convent gate, 

Xill the Vision passed away? 

Should he slight his radiant guest. 

Slight his visitant celestial, 

For a crowd of ragged, bestial 
Deggars at the convent gate? 

ould the "Vision there rexnain? 

Would the Vision come again? 

The n a voice within his breast 
Whispered, audible and deaz^ 
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Aj 3 if to tb.e OTLtwsurci ea.r 
^ I>o tHy' duty'; tliat is "best ; 

Xieave unto tby tiord tlie rest ^ ” 

Straighitway to bis feet tie started, 

-A_iid with, longmg loob intent 
On the IBlessed “V"isxon bent^ 

Slowly from his cell departed. 

Slowly on his errand went. 

A^t the g'ate the poor weie waiting, 
Looking through the iron grating, 
'W'ith that terror in the eye 
That is only seen in those 
W ho amid their wants and woes 
Hear the sound of doors that close. 
A.nd of feet that pass them by; 

Orown familiar with disfavour, 

Orown familiar with the savour 
Of the bread by which men die 1 
Hut to-day, they knew not why. 

Like the gate of ^Paradise 
Seemed the convent gate to rise. 

Like a saci-ament divine 
Seemed to them the hread and wine 
In his heart the IMonk was praying. 
Thinking of the homeless poor, 

"What they sujBFer and endure; 

"What we see not, what we see; 

And the inward voice was saying : 

"Whatsoever thing thou doest 
To the least of mine and lowest. 

That thou doest unto me 1 ” 

XTnto me^ but had the 'Vision 
Oome to him in beggar^s clothing, 
Oome a mendicant imploring. 

Would he then have knelt adoring. 

Or have listened with derision. 

And have turned away with loathing? 

Thus his conscience put the c^uestion, 
lEhll of trouhlesome suggestion. 
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As at length, with hurried pace, 

Towards his cell he turned his face. 

And beheld the convent bright 
With a supernatural light, 

Xiike a luminous cloud expanding 
Over floor and wall and ceiling. 

But he paused with awe-struck feeling 
^t the threshold of his door, 

5'or the Vision still was standing 
As he left it there before. 

When the convent bell appalling, 

From its belfry calling, calling. 

Summoned him to feed the poor. 

Through the long hour intervening 
It had waited his return. 

And he felt his bosom bum, 

Comprehending all the meaning. 

When the Blessed Vision said, 

Hadst thou stayed, I must have ded 

jff. TF. Longfellow, 

ANNABEL LEE. 

Edgar Allan Poe, poet and miscellaneotos writer, l>om in Baltimore, 1S09, died in 
Baltimore Hospital, 1849 His literary career may be said to have begun in 1SS5, 
but it was not until ten years later that the poem of “ The Baven ” obtained for 
him instant popularity For this remarkable production, however, he only re- 
ceived £2 He also wrote a number of tales, in which he exhibited a weird yet 
fjiscinating imagination. His faults, as a man, were numei^Sus, yet they were 
made unduly prominent by Bufus Griswold, his first biographer 

It was many and many a year ago, in a kingdom by the Sea, that 
a Maiden there lived, whom you may know by the name of Annabel 
Lee; and this Maiden she lived with no other thought than to love, and 
be loved by me I I was a child, and she was a child, m this kingdom 
by the Sea ; but we loved with a love that was more than love — I 
and my Annabel Lee; with a love that the wingM seraphs of Heaven 
coveted her and me ! And this was the reason that, long ago, in 
this kingdom by the Sea, a wind blew out of a doud, chilling my 
beautiful Annabel Lee; so that her high-bom kinsmen came, and 
bore her away from me, to shut her up in a sepulchre — m this king- 
dom by the Sea, The Angels, not half so happy in heaven, went 
envying her and me; yes * that was the reason (as all men know, in 
this kingdom by the Sea) that the Wind came ottt of the dond by 
night, chilling and killing my Annabel Liee. But our love it was 
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stronger by fax tban tiie love of tbose wlio were older than we- — ^of 
many far wiser than we; and neither the Angels in heaven above, — 
nor the Demons down imder the sea, — can ever dissever my soul 
from the soul of the beautiful Annabel Dee ! Por the moon never 
beams without bringing me dreams of the beautiful Annabel liee; 
and the stars never rise but I feel the bright eyes of the beautiful 
Annabel I/ee; and so, all the night tide, I lie down by the side of 
my darling — my darling — my life and my bride; in her sepulchre 
there by the Sea, — ^in her tomb by the sounding Sea ! 

A BOHaH DIAMOND. 

[Sir William Evergreen, a baronet, has, wbilst staying at a f axmlionse, fallen m love 
with, the fanner’s daughter, and married her. He brings her to liOndon, and 
endeavours to educate her by the aid of visiting masters, and to tram her in the 
conventionalities of fashionable society, stipnlating meantime that none of her 
relatives shall be received by her Cousin Joe, an old playmate, accidentally calls 
on her, and the following scene is supposed to take place in the baronet’s drawing- 
room. 

Inserted by permission of Messrs. Krench Co-, 89 Strand 3 
THJ^EE CHABACTEBS. 

Sm Wttjjam: Everobeen, A Wealthy Baronet. 


Cousin Job, A warm-hearted Country L<rat. 

MABaEBT, Wife to Sir WiIliaTn. 


Scene: Drawing-room in the house of Sir William Evergreen, 

Sir W, Now, my dear, that we are alone, I must tell you that your 
behaviour has4>^ii abominable. 

Mar, Oh I has it? Now if I didn^t think I was quite the lady ! 

/S®r W, What with your directions respecting your animals, and 
your reference to your cousin Joe, and the old woman your school- 
mistress, and your ridiculous eulogium on the uniform of the yeo- 
manry, I thought I should have taken to my heels and have run out 
of the house- 

Mar, I wish you had — I know I should have got on much better 
without you at my elbow. And as for my cousin Joe, he may he 
a stupid fellow and all that, but he^s a very good fellow, and if he 
don^t know how to make a proper bow, or a long speech like you do 
— such aa when IVe heard you practismg to yourself about railroads, 
and borrowing money, and taxes, and the state of the nation, and 
sftaation of the population, and that horrible education — he can talk 
80 as X can understand him, and that’s more Uiart I always can 
when you talk — or anybody else, for the matter o’ that. And 
if I did like the sojers 1 used to see so often, what harm was 
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there in tiuit? Fm sure the captain was a JSne Tunny a very fine 
mnri j whiskers and all, and IVe often looked at him till IVe felt as 
if I could eat him. 

Sir W, I know that you mean no harm — know that your heart 
is pure ; hut you must learn to be conscious of your present station 
in society. The diamond, though of value in its rough and original 
state, must be polished and set before it can be worn. ]!:Tow, to-day, 
when I rang for the cook and wished you to commence giving your 
own orders for dinner, and had previously practised you in the pro- 
nunciation of asking for cabiUatcd olu gratin poTjiZet roti — pomme de 
terre bute 

Mar. Well, I couldn’t recollect it, and so I thought it best to ask 
for what I liked better than anything. 

Sir TT- A nd are you aware what you did ask fori 

Mar. I only asked for a toad in a hole. 

Sir W. And didn’t you perceive the vain endeavour of the servant 
to conceal his laughter? didn’t you perceive my face suffused with 
blushes? 

J/ar. Well, I speak according to my knowledge, and I know I 
always speak the truth and what I want to say, without any beating 
about '^he bush; and that’s much better than being deceitful and 
making beKeve to be glad to see people when you really wish ’em at 
Jericho, and go grinning and smiling up to ’em, and shaking hands, 
when in your heart you’d like to shake ’em inside out — and make 
use of fine words and say beautiful things when you don’t mean it. 
You may call it polish if you like, but I call it telling lies. 

Sir W. But the usages of society — the 

Mcur. I don’t care! I shall follow my own usages, and I begin 
this morning by packing off my Brencb master and my music 
master; and as for the dancing master, if he dares come here again 
and make my feet ache as he did yesterday, 1711 break his little fiddle 
over his head for him I 


Enter a Sbbvajn^t. 

Serv. 3f you please, ma’am, there is an individual asking for you — 
says his name is Cousin J oe. 

Ck)TTSi2ir Job appears at tAe bach. Sir W inniAM eyes Joe 
disdainfuTly and retires. 

Joe. This must be the house — I found the gate open, and the 
Nag’s Head told me this was Sir William’s, and he’s the gentleman 
that married my cousin, and What, Mkrgery 1 Why, bless usJ 
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Mcmt^ What, J oe, is it you 1 how d^y e do, Joe ? \They shake haTtdsJ] 
Well, I am glad to see you 1 Well, and how are you, cousin Joe? 

J^oe. Oh, I’m very well, thank ye ! 

Mar. W hat’s brought you here? come to see me? 

Joe. Yes, 

Mean. That’s right. 

Joe. I’m going up to a place in liondon. You see, mother knows 
somebody there, and as I didn’t care much about farmmg, and 
always had a kind o’ sort o’ notion of being a bit of a gentleman, 
why, they said I was cut out for sarvice; and the end of it is, I’m 
going to Xiondon to be a page to a fine lady. 

Mar. Ija i Joe * 

Joe. The very thing for a genteel youth like me, they say. I ain’t 
to wear these clothes then. ITo, I’m to be all over buttons, and have 
a hat with gold lace, and my hair is to be curled every morning, and 
I’m to carry letters in to missus on a silver plate, and walk arter 
her with the lap-dog in the street, and take care nobody’s sarcy 
to her. 

Mar. Can’t you stop here a day or two before you go to your place? 
we would have such fun — for though my husband has often said 
that none of my family must come here, as he wanted me to forget 
all their ways, yet as you are here, I think I could coax him to let 
you stop. Sit down, Joe — here’s a chair. \^Ma'nds hxm a ckavr. 
They sCt.1 Well, and so — and how’s your mother? 

Joe. Hearty. 

Mar. And whafs the news? — tell me all you can think of. Has 
Tom Dixon married Lozzie Turvey yet? 

Joe. No ; they were going to be married only a week ago, and 
when they got to the church Tom took fright and ran all the way 
home again, and left Liizzie Turvey crying her eyes out at the porch 
door. 

Mar. You don’t say sot Well, I always said Tom was a fooL 
How comfortable this is to have somebody to talk to in one’s own 
fashion I I do feel so free and easy £(^ain ! Well, and tell me, Joe^ 
is l>aine Willows living? 

Joe. No — died six months ago. 

Mar. Did she leave ah her money to her nephew, Jem Porter? 

Joe. No, bless your life ! Oh, there’s such work ! 

Mar. Come, go on ! — go on ! and tell me. 

Joe. You see, Jem made sure of the money, and lived in such 
style — ^bought a horse and shay, and went to races, and played nine 
inns — when, lo and behold ! the old lady died and he found it was 
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ail left to a smootli-faced fellow tliat nobody never heard on, that 
got somehow or other into the old lady's good books and she had it 
wnt down. It was all because dem one day kicked her favourite 
dog, that used to dy at everybody's legs — now the dog's gone to live 
with a baker, and Jem's in prison for debt. 

Mar, And Harry Bacon, what's become of himi 

Jo€, Gone to sea, because Mary Brown took up with a tailor what 
opened a shop from London. And you recollect Tom Hammer, the 
blacksmith? 

Mar, Yes. 

Joe, Well, if he ain't gone and bought all Merry weather's pig^, 
I'm a Dutchman * And Merry weather's gone to America, and the 
eldest daughter's married Sam Holloway, the cutler, and folks say 
it ain't a good match, because he was a widow with three children, 
and she might have had Master Pollard the schoolmaster, and he's 
gone and turned serious and won't let the boys play at no games, and 
so they’re all going away to a new man that'll let them do just what 
they like ; and Will Twig has been found out stealing chickens, and 
he's in prison, and Johnny Trotter, the postman, has opened a 
grocer's shop; and they’ve pulled down the old parsonage and are 
building a new 'un ; and the doctor's got a large lamp over his door, 
with big blue and red bull's eyes ; and there's a new beadle, and all 
the parish children have got the hooping-cough, and Mrs. Jenkins' 
cow's dead, and — that's all I 

Mar, Oh, Joe * I can shut my eyes and see everything and every- 
body you've been talking about, oh, so plain ! and to see you again 
does seem so like old times. 

Joe, And didn't we have games'? when you used to dimb up the 
cherry-tree, and call out to me, " Joe, come and help me, or I shall 
tumble down and break something !" 

Mar Yes ’ and Joe, when my father used to take you and I to 
market, and we used to sit at the bottom of the cart and eat apples. 

Joe, And when sometimes I used to try to give you a kiss, what 
knocks on my nose you used to give 1 

Hour, Ah! didn't II 

Joe, And when I got savage, how I used to kick you wi' my hob- 
nail shoes ! Oh, how friendly we was — wasn't we? 

Ma/r, And how we did sing 1 

Joe, And dance * 

Mar^ And were so happy ! 

Joe, Oh, Margery ! 

M<£r, Oh, Joe ! \Mctrgery and Joe shaJbe hands and embrace. 
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Sir "Wiluam comes forward* 

Sir W* Margery I are you out of your senses I 

Mar* \to Joe\ Don^t go away — ^it^s only my husband. 

Sir W* {to Margerf] Will you be happier if I leave you to follow 
the dictates of your own heart and feelings, without the direction of 
masters or of books? 

Mar* Yes ! yes, I will try my hardest to be as you would wish me, 
if you but let me try in my own way ; and I am sure, in time, you 
will not be ashamed of me. When you want me to learn, teach me 
yourself — 2 l loving word and gentle patience, and all from you^ wiU 
make us both happy, and me I hope sincere. 


THE HEATH OF 


JMIimehaha^ the heroine of lK>ngfellow's famous poem of Hxofmatha, is the daugh> 
ter of the airow-maker Bacotah, and the wife of Hiawatha She was called Mume- 
haha (** laughing-water ") from the waterfall of that name. Gitchd Mamto is the 
Great Spirit and Master of Life, the idea to the Indian of the Almighty. Paugnk 
is a cunning mischief-xnaker, who, taking to ifl^ht because Hiawatha has threat- 
ened to slay him, becomes eventually transformed into an eagle.} 

O the long and dreary Winter ! O the cold and cruel Winter I Ever 
thicker, thicker, thicker froze the ice on lake and river, ever deeper 
deeper, deeper fell the snow o^er all the landscape- Hardly from his 
buried wigwam could tbe hunter force a passage ; vamly walked he 
through the for^ ; sought for bird or beast, and found none; in the 
ghastly, gleaming forest fell, and could not rise from weakness, 
perished there from cold and hunger. 

O the famine and the fever I O the wasting of the famine I O the 
blasting of the fever ! O the wailing of the children 1 O the anguish 
of the women I All the earth was sick and famished ; hxmgry was 
the air around them, hungry was the sky above them, and the hungry 
stars in heaven, like the eyes of wolves, glared at therh ! 

Into Hoawatha^s wigwam came two guests; and silent, gloomy, sat 
without a word of welcome m the seat of Laughing Water; Famine 
one, the other Fever; and the lovely Minnehaha shuddered as they 
looked upon her, lay down on her bed in silence; lay there trembling, 
freezing, burning, at tbe looks they cast upon her, at the fearful 
words they uttered. 

Forth into the empty forest rushed the maddened Hiawatha; 
^^Gitch^ Manito, the Mighty cried he with his face uplifted, in 
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that bitter hour of aH^isb, Give your children food, O Father * 
give Tis food, or we must pensh. * give me food for Minnehaha, for 

my dying Minnehaha 1” Through the far resounding forest rang 

that ciy of desolation; but there came no other answer than the 
echo of his crying, Minnehaha I Minnehaha 

In the wigwam with 3S"okomis, with those gloomy guests, that 
watched her, with the Famine and the Fever, she was lying, the 
beloved, she — the dying Minnehaha “Hark!” she isaid, “I hear a 
mshing, hear a roaring and a rushing ; hear the Falls of Minnehaha 
calling to me from a distance hTo, my child said old Nokomis, 
the night- wind in the pine-trees i” ‘‘Liook !” she said ; “I see 
my father standing lonely at his doorway, beckoning to me from his 
wigwam, in the land of the Dacotahsl^ my child said old 

Nokomis, ^^^tis the smoke, that waves and beckons!^ ^Ah!” she 
said, the eyes of Pauguk glare upon me in the darkness; I can feel 
his icy fingers clasping mine amid the darkness \ Hiawatha I Hia- 

watha^^' And the desolate Hiawatha, far away amid the forest, 

miles away among the mountains, heard that sudden cry of anguish, 
heard the voice of Minnehaha calling to him in the darkness, 

Hiawatha ^ Hiawatha 

Ove:^ snow-fields waste and pathless, under snow-encumbered 
branches, homeward hurried Hiawatha, empty-handed, heavy- 
hearted; heard Hokomis moaning, wailing. — ^^Wahonominl Wa- 
honomin, 1 would that I had perished for you 1 would that I were 
dead as you are 1 Wahonomin ! Wahonomin I” 

And he rushed into the wigwam: saw the old Hokomis slowly 
rocking to and fro, and moaning; saw his lovely Mipuebaha lying 
dead and cold before him ; and his bursting heart within him uttered 
such a ciy of anguish, that the very stars in heaven shook and 
trembled with his anguish. 

Then he sat down, still and speechless, on the bed of Minne h aha, 
at the feet of Laughing Water; at those willing feet, that never 
more would lightly run to meet him, never more would lightly fol- 
low. Seven long days and nights he sat there, speechless, motionless, 
unconscious of the daylight or the darkness. 

Then they buried Mi nnehaha in the forest deep and darksome, 
underneath the moaning hemlocks; wrapped her in her robes of 
ermine, covered her with snow, like ermine. On her grave a fire 
was lighted, for her soul upon its journey to the Islands of the 
Blessed. 

From his doorway Hiawatha watched it burning in the forest, that 
it might not be extinguished, might not leave her in the darkness. 
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"Farewell!” said he, "Minnehaha! Farewell, O my Ltanghing 
Water ! All my heart is buried with you, all-my thoughts go onward 
with you ^ CJorue not back again to labour, come not back again to 
suffer, where the Famine and the Fever wear the heart and waste the 
body. Soon my task will be completed, soon your footsteps I shall 
follow to the Islands of the Blessed, to the kingdom of Ponemah, to 
the Xiand of the Hereafter!” 


THE MUBDEB OF MONTAGUE TIGG (adapted). 

Charles Dinlcftiig, novelist, horn 1812, died 1870 Of bis numerous novels JP%ekw%cik is 
the funniest, JBar^idby RucLge the most instructive, Martin ChtLz:dezott the most 
dramatic, and JOavid Copperfield the best Dean Stanley said of him . He was the 
fnend of mankind, the friend of youth, the fnend of the poor, the enemy of eveiy 
form of meanness and oppression. He occupied a greater space than any other 
writer in the minds of Englishmen during thirty years We were roused by him 
to a consciousness of the misery of others and to a pathetic interest in human life. 
No author was ever more beloved or mourned.” 

[Mr Montague Tigg, a director of a bubble life Insurance Co , has discovered, through 
the agency of Na^ett, that Jonas Chuzzlewit, his co-director, has secretly poisoned 
his (Chuxzlewit's) father ] 

"My dear Cbuzzlewxt!” cried Montague Tigg as donas entered, 
you irise witb the lark. Though you go to bed with the nightm- 
gale, you rise with the lark.” 

"Ekod said Jonas, with an air of languor and ill-humour, as he 
took a chair, I should be very glad not to get up with the lark, if 
I could help it. -r*But I am a light sleeper; and iPs better to be up, 
than lying awake, counting the dismal old church-clocks, m bed.” 

A light sleeper cned his friend. "Now, what is a light sleeper^ 
I often hear the expression, but upon my life I have not the least 
conception what a light sleeper is.” 

"Hallo!” said Jonas, "who’s that? Oh, old what’s-his-name : 
looking as if he wanted to skulk up the chimney. He’s not wanted 
here, I supper. He may go, mayn’t he?” 

This remark of Mr. Jonas was m allusion to Mr. Nadgett, the man 
employed by Mr. Montague Tigg at a pound a week to make inquiries. 
Mr. Nadgett was then standing with his back to Jonas, apparently 
unconscious of the presence of anybody, and absorbed in drying his 
pocket handkerchief. 

" Oh, let him stay, let him stay !” said Tigg. " He’s a mere piece 
of fomitare. He has been making his report, and is waiting for 
further orders. He has been told not to lose sight of certain friends 
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of ouvHj or to think that ha has done with them by any means. He 
understands his bnainess ” 

“ He need,” replied J onas ; “ for of all the precious old dummies 
in appearance that ever I saw, he^s about the worst. He's afraid of 
me, I think ” 

‘‘It's my belief,” said Tigg, “that you are Poisojs to him. Nadgett ^ 
give me that towel * ” 

He had as little occasion for a towel as J onas had for a start. But 
Nadgett brought it quickly, and, having Imgered for a moment, fell 
back upon his old post by the fire. 

They were silent for a little time. Then J* onas spoke : 

“ Now weVe done with child's talk, I want to have a word with 
you before we meet up yonder to-day. I am not satisfied with the 
state of afiairs.” 

Not satisfied 1 ” cried Tigg- “ The money comes in welt” 

“ The money comes in well enough,” retorted Jonas ; “ but it don't 
come out well enough. It can't be got at easily enough. I haven't 
sufficient power ; it is all in your hands. If you should take it mto 
your honourable head to go abroad with the bank, I don't see much 
to prevent you. Well! That won't do. I've had some very good 
dinnero here, but they'd come too dear on such terms * and therefore, 
that won't do.” 

“ I am unfortunate to find you in this humour,” said Tigg, with a 
remarkable kind of smile ; “ for I was gomg to propose to you — for 
your own advantage; solely for your own advantage — that you 
should venture a little more with us ” 

“Was youl” said Jonas, with a short laugh. 

“Yes. And to suggest,” pursued Montague, “that surely you 
have friends whom we should be delighted to receive.” 

“ Exactly,” said J onas; “ as my friends, of course. You'll be very 
much delighted when you get 'em, I have no doubt. And itll be 
all to my advantage, won't it?” 

“ It will be very much to your advantage,” answered Montague, 
looking steadily upon him. 

“And you can tell me how,” said Jonas, “can't you?” 

“SHAnn I tell you how?” returned the other. 

“ I think you had better,” said Jonas. “ Strange things have been 
done in the Assurance way before now, by strange sorts of men, and 
I mean to take care of myself.” 

“ Chuzsdewit 1” replied Montague, leaning forward, with his arms 
upon his knees, and looking full into his face. “Strange things 
have been done, and are done every day; not only in our way, but 
a8i> Q 
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in a variety of other ways; and no one suspects them. But ours, as 
you say, my good friend, is a strange way; and we strangely happen, 
sometimes, to come into the knowledge of very strange events.^' 

He beckoned to Jonas to bring his chair nearer; and looking 
shghtly round, as if to remind him of the presence of Nadgett, 
whispered in his ear. 

From red to white; from white to red again; from red to yellow, 
then to a cold, dull, awful, sweat-bedabbled blue. In that short 
whisper, all these changes fell upon the face of Jonas Chuzzlewit, 
and when at last he laid his hand upon the whisperer’s mouth, 
appalled, lest any syllable of what he said should reach the ears of 
the third person present, it was as bloodless, and as heavy as the 
hand of Death. 

He drew his chair away, and sat a spectacle of terror, misery, and 
rage. He was afraid to speak, oi look, or move, or sit stilL Abject, 
crouching, and miserable, he was a greater degradation to the 
form he bore, than if he had been a loathsome wound from head 
to heel. 

His companion leisurely resumed his dressing, and completed it, 
glancing sometimes with a smile at the transformation he had effected, 
but never speakmg once. 

‘^You’ll not object,’’ he said, when he was quite equipped, ‘^to 
venture further with us, Chuzzlewit, my friend 

His pale lips faintly stammered out a No.” 

Well saidl That’s hke yourself. Do you know I was thinking 
yesterday that your father-in-law, relying on your advice as a man 
of great sagacit^ in money matters, as no doubt you are, would join 
us, if the thing were well presented to him. He has money?” 

** Yes, he has money.” 

“Shall I leave him to you? Will you undertake for him?” 

“ I’U try. ITl do my best.” 

“ A thousand thanks,” replied the other, clapping him upon the 
shoulder. “Shall we walk downstairs? Mr, Nadgettl Follow us, 
if you please.” 

They went down in that ordea Whatever Jonas felt in reference 
to Montague, whatever sense of being caged, and barred, and trapped; 
he never for an instant thought that the slinking figure half a dozen 
stairs behind him was his pursuing Fate. 

Next night unwatched, alone in his own house, he took frmu his 
portmanteau a pair of dumi^ shoes, and put them on his feet ; also 
a pair of leather leggings, such as countrymen are used to wear, with 
straps to fasten them to the waistband. In these he dressed himself 
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at leisure. lisstly, he took out a common frock of coaarse dark jean, 
winch he drew over his own underclothing ; and a felt hat. He 
looked out ; passed out ; locked the street door after him. 

All was clear and quiet as he fled away. His object was to kill 
the man who held his secret. 

He shaped his courae for the Tnain western road, and soon reached 
it : riding a part of the way, then alighting and walking on again. 
At last he came up with a certain lumbering, slow, mght-coach, 
which stopped wherever it could, and was stopping then at a public- 
house. 

He bargained for a seat outside and took it. And he quitted it 
no more until it was within a few miles of its destination. 

Hiding on among those silent sentinels of Grod, the stars, he 
slept. 

He dreamed at one time that he was lying calmly in his bed, 
thinking of a moonlight night and the noise of wheels, when a man 
put his head in at the door, and beckoned him. At this signal he 
arose immediately, being already dressed, and accompanied him into 
a strange city, where the names of the streets were written on the 
walls in characters quite new to him. Already, great crowds began 
to fill the streets, and in one direction myriads of people came rush- 
ing down an interminable perspective, strewing flowers and making 
way for others on white horses, when a terrible figure started from 
the throng, and cried out that it was the Liast Hay for all the world. 
The cry being spread, there was a wild hurrying on to Judgment ; 
and the press became so great that he and his companion (who was 
constantly changing, and was never the same man two minutes to- 
gether, though he never saw one man come or another go), stood 
aside in a porch, fearfully surveying the multitude; when all at once 
a struggling head rose up among the rest — ^livid and deadly — snd 
denounced him as having appointed that direful day to happen. 
They closed together. As he strove to free the hand in which he 
held a club, and strike the blow he had so often thought of, he 
started to the knowledge of his waking purpose and the rising of the 
sun. 

He paid his fare, and got down a mile or so within the destina- 
tion of the coaches journey. Wandering into a copse by the road- 
side he tore out from a fence a thick, hard, knotted stake; and, sit- 
ting down beneath a hay-rick, spent some time in shaping it, m 
peeling off the bark, and fashioning its ja^ed head with his knife. 

The day passed on. Hoon, afternoon, evening. Sunset. 

At that serene and peaceful time two mexi, riding in a gig, came 
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out of the city by a road uot mucb. frequented. It was the day on 
wiiich Mr, Montague Tigg had agreed to dine with Mr. Pecksniff. 
He had kept his appointment, and was now going home. His host 
was nding with him for a short distance. Jonas knew their plans. 
He had hung about the inn-yard while they were at dinner and had 
heard their orders given. Here they stopped. 

IPs too soon- Much too soon/^ said Mr. Pecksniff. But this 
is the place, my dear sir. Keep the path, and go straight through 
the little wood you^ll come to. The path is narrower there, hut you 
can't miss it. When shall I see you again? Soon I hope?" 

I hope so," replied Montague. 

Good-night !” 

^ Good-night. And a pleasant ride I" 

He was flushed with wine, but not gay. His scheme had succeeded, 
but he showed no triumph, A shadowy veil was dropping round 
him, closing out all thoughts but the presentiment and vague fore- 
knowledge of impending doom. 

Cold, although the air was warm dull, though the sky was bright 
he rose up shivering and resumed bis walk He checked himself, 
imdecided whether to pursue the footpath or to go back by the road. 

He took the footpath. 

The glory of the departing sun was on his face. The music of the 
birds was in his ears. Sweet wild-flowers bloomed about hmi. 
Thatched roofs of poor men’s homes were in the distance. 

He had never read the lesson which these things conveyed; he 
had ever mock^ and turned away from it , but, before going down 
into a hollow place, he looked round, once, upon the evenmg prospect, 
sorrowfully Then he went down, down, down, into the delL Then, 
he was seen or heard no more. 

IsTever more beheld by mortal eye or heard by mortal ear. one 
man excepted. That man, parting the leaves and branches on the 
other side, near where the path emerged agsun, came leaping out 
soon afterwards. 

What had he left within the wood, that he sprang out of it, as if 
it were a hell? 

The body of a murdered man. 

In the Xjondon streets again. Hush ! 

It was but five o’clock, J onas had time enough to reach his own 
house unobserved, and before there were many people in the streets. 

The passage-way was empty when his murderer’s face looked into 
it. He stole on, to the door, on tiptoe, as if he dreaded to disturb 
his own imaginary rest. 
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He listened. Not a sound* 

He went in, locked the door. He took off his disguise, then he 
undressed, and went to bed- 

The raging thirst, the fire that burnt within him as he lay beneath 
the clothes , the agony of listening for that knocking which should 
bring the news; the starts with which he left his couch, and looking 
in the glass, imagined that his deed was broadly written in his face, 
and lying down and buiying himself once more beneath the blankets, 
beard his own heart beating Murder, Murder, Murder, in the bed. 
What words can paint tremendous truths like these ' 

The morning advanced. There were footsteps in the house. Then 
a stealthy tread outside his own door. 

He looked, and his gaze was nailed to the door. Fatal, ill-omened, 
blighted threshold, cursed by his father’s footsteps in his d 3 ring hour, 
cursed by his young wife’s sorrowing tread, cursed by the crossing 
of his murderer’s feet — what men were standing in the doorway? 

Nadgett foremost. 

Hark I It came on, roaring like a sea 1 

1 1 1 Murder ! 1 ! Hawkers burst into the street, crying it up and 
down; windows were thrown open that the inhabitants might hear 
it. 

^‘That is the man,” said Nadgett. By the window 1” 

Three others came in, laid hands upon him, and secured him. 

Murder,” said Nadgett, looking round on the astonished group. 

Bet no one interfere.” 

The game was up. The race was at an end , the rope was woven 
for his neck. He sank down in a heap against th^wall, and never 
hoped again from that moment. 

" I accuse him yonder of the murder of Mr. Montague, who was 
found last night, killed, in a wood. From that garret-wmdow 
opposite,” said Nadgett, pointing across the narrow street, I have 
watched this house and him for days and nights. From that garret- 
window opposite I saw him return home, alone, from a journey on 
which he had set out with Mr. Montague. That was my token that 
Mr. Montague’s end was gained; and I might rest easy on my 
watch, though I was not to leave it until he dismissed me. But, 
standing at the door opposite, after dark that same night, I saw a 
countryman steal out of this house, by a aide-door in the court, who 
had never entered it. I knew his walk, and that it was himself, dis- 
guised. I arrest him for the Murder.” 

He whined, and cried, and cursed, and entreated them, and strug- 
gled, and submitted, in the same breath, and had no power to stand. 
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They got him away and into the coach, where they put him on a 
seat ; but he soon fell moaning down among the straw at the bottom, 
and lay there. 

Happening to pass a fruiterer’s on their way, one of the men re- 
marked how faint the peaches smelt. 

The other assented at the moment, but presently stooped down in 
quick alarm, and looked at the pnsoner. 

*^'Stop the coach! He has poisoned himself 1 The smell com^ 
from this bottle in his hand T’ 

They dragged him out, into the dark street ; hut jury, judge, and 
hangman could have done no more, and could do nothing now. 
Dead, dead, dead. 

TBIAD OF CHABDES THE FIBST. 

Miss Mitford, authored and dramatist, b. 1786, d. !fce55. Besides some poetry published 
m early life, her chief prose works are 0^£r VtUage, a senes of rural sketches, and 
HecollecttOTi* of a Lvtefrary Lift; her more notable plays are Jvhmif TKt JPozcan, JS.%eru»^ 
and Charltt the 


Scene — ^Westminster HAX,n. 

Bbajdsbaw, seated. Cromwell, Harrison, Irbton, and ipowNEs 
seated on raised benches. Coke and other lawyers seated at table. 
Chair of state for the King. Guards at hack. 

Brad. Hath every name been called and every judge appeared at 
the high summonsl 

Gohe. Good, my lord. {Ris^ny.'\ Each one hath answered. Peace ’ 
Silence in the coilrt. 

\£hiter the King; guards range behind the hinfs chair. AU 
rise and cry Justice/ Justice! All sit except Bradshaw. 

Brad. My liords Commissioners, whilst I stood pausing how fittest 
to disclose our mighty plea, dallying with phrase and form, yon eager 
cry shot like an arrow to the mark, laying bare the very core of our 
intent. Sirs, we axe met to render justice, met to judge in such a 
cause as scarce the lucent sxm that smiles upon us from bia throne 
hath seen since light was bom. e sit to judge a king arraigned by 
his own people; to make inquest into the innocent blood whi<^ hath 
been spilled like water ; into crime and tyranny, treason and murder, 
liook that we chase each frail afiection, each fond hidden sin, each 
meaner virtue from our hearts and cling to justice ! only justice, 
Kow for thee, Charles Stuart, King of England ^ Thou art here to 
rend» eompt of awful crime . of treason, conspiracy, and murder. 
Answer! 
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Coh^. \To Kiingl\ First, may it please you hear the charge. 

King. Who are ye that dare to question me 1 

Brad, Thy judges, 

Ktng, Say my subjects I Who sent ye herel 

Brad, The Commons. 

King, [Rising^} Sir, I fling back the charge upon their heads; the 
guilt, the shame, the eternal infamy on them who sowed the tare of 
hate in fields of love ; who armed brother against brother, breaking 
the holy tie of Nature, making war accurst as that Egyptian plague, 
the worst and last, when the first-bom were slain. I have no answer 
for them or ye — I know ye not. 

Brad, He warned. Plead to the accusation ! 

King, I will die a thousand deaths rather than by my breath give 
life to this new court against the law and liberties of England. 

Brad, Your speech and deeds but ill accord, else had you not been 
called the Tyrant Bong. 

King, Now, by my dearest hopes yon say fool slander. I love my 
people and would have them free ; let liberty like crystal daylight 
enter and fill each home, illume each path, till the king's body-guard 
when he goes forth on either hand, be love and loyalty. 

BroAS^, Sir, we know your love of liberty and England. Call the 
witnesses. Be they m court? 

Coke, They wait without. 

Brad, Send for them quickly. Once again. King, Wilt thou plead? 

King, Thou hast my answer — ^Never ! 

\The head of the Kvnfs stick on which he is leaning faUs 
and rolls across, JPause, 

Coke, What fell ? The breathless silence of the court gives to each 
common sound a startling clearness. What hath fallen 1 

Ireton, The head of the king's staff ! See how it rolled away along 
the floor as hurrying to forsake the royal wretch, its master 1 Now 
it is at Cromwell’s feet. 

Orom, The toy is broken. [JPicks d 

Samson What is the device 1 Some vain idolatrous image I 

Crom, No; a crown, a gilded crown, a hollow glittering crown, 
shaped by some quaint and cunning goldsmith. Book on what a reed 
he leaned, who props himself on such a bauble ! 

King, It were better that than on a sword, stained wiA a true 
man's blood; on graves where orphans weep, their very tears changed 
into ink to write the record there \^oints tcpward} to judge thy soul 
before it meets its doom. [Tb Cromwell.] See there ! the crown is 
fairly in your grasp ; you stooped for ik 
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Crom. Pass the toy on to the prisoner ; he hath faith in omens I 
fling him hack his gewgaw. 

[^Dovmes huTids it to one of the Kxnfs cUtendanu. 

Br€id, Master Coke, we wait too long. 

Coke, My lord, the witnesses. 

Brad, Call any man. Within our bleeding land there lives 

not one so bleat in ignorance as not to know this treason. None so 
high but the storm overtopped him, none so low but the wind stooped 
to root him up. Call any man, the 3udge upon the bench, — the hal- 
berdiers that guard the doors. 

Coke, Ohver Cromwell. 

Grom, Aye. 

Coke, liieut -General Cromwell, wast thou present in the great 
fight at Nasebyl 

Cram, Was I present*? Why, I think ye know that. I was. 

Coke, Didst see the prisoner in the battle *2 

Crom, Many times. He led his army. In a better cause I should 
have said right valiantly. I saw him first in the onset, last in the 
retreat; that justice let me pay the king. 

Brad, Kaised he his banner Against his people? Didst thou see the 
royal standard in the field? ^ 

Crom, My lord, it rose full in the centre of their host, floating 
upen the heavy air. 

Coke, The aams of England ? 

Crom, Aye; the very lion shield that waved at Cressy and at 
Agincourt triumphant! None may better know than I, for it so 
pleased the Almi^.-^ Captain of the field that my arm struck down 
the standard bearer, and restored the English lion to the lion hearts 
of England. 

Coke, Please you, sir, retire. \Cro'inwell resume his seatl\ Now 
s iimmo n 

King, [Startirig 2^.] Call not another. What I have done boldly 
in the face of day and of the nation, nothing repenting, nothing 
derogating, from the kmg^s high prerogative; boldly and freely I 
avow xx> you, to aU men. I own ye not as judges Ye have power, as 
pirates or land robbers, o’er the wretch entrapped within their den ; 
a power to mock your victim with a form of trial, to dress plain 
murder in a mask of law. As judges I know ye not. 

BraK, Enough that you confess the treason. 

King, Stop. Sir, I appeal to them whence you derive your power 
— the people. 

Brad, The people? King, thou seest them here in me. 
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K%ng. Oh that my voice could reach my loyal people I That the 
winds could waft the echo of this groined roof, so that each comer 
of the land might hear their rightful monarches cry ! Then should 
ye hear from this great nation the stem shout of just deliverance, 
mighty and prolonged, smiting each guilty conscience with such fear 
as wait on the great judgment day. The wish is vain. I and my 
people are overmastered. "Yet, sir, I demand a conference with these 
masters. Tell the Commons the king would speak with them. 

Breed. We have no power to stay the triaJL 

Dow. Nay, good my lord; perchance the king would yield such 
reason as might move the Commons to renew the treaty. Beat con- 
fei with them. 

Orom. (to Doumes)."} Art mad? 

Dow. ^Tis ye are mad that urge with such remorseless haste this 
work of savage butchery. 

Crom. This is sudden. 

Dow. He's our king. 

Crom. Our king ! EEave we not faced him in the field a thousand 
times ! Our king ^ why I have seen thyself hewing through mailed 
battalia till thy sword and thy good arm were dyed in gore to reach 
yon Didst mean to save him? \Aloud^ Why do ye pause ? 

Oohe. My high and honouring task to plead at this great bar for 
lawful liberty were needless now and vain. The haughty prisoner 
denies your jurisdiction. I call on ye for instant judgment. 

Brad. All ye who deem Charles Stuart guilty, Bise. [The Judges nse. 

Kzng. What, all ! 

Breed. Not one is wanting. Clerk, record them guilty. 

Cohe. Now the sentence. 

King. Now speak your doom and quickly. 

Brad. Death! Thou art adjudged to die. Do ye all accord in 
this just sentence? [Judges aU rise. 

Ktng. I am ready. To a head aching with royal cares the block is 
a kmd pillow. Yet oncse more,- — 

Brad. Silence ! The sentence is pronounced ; the time is past, 
conduct them from the court. 

K%ng. Not hear me ! me your anointed king t Bear witness then 
the world what justice a meaner man may hope for. 

Orom. Why refuse his death speech to a prisoner? whoso knoweth 
what weight hangs on his soul? Speak on and fear not. 

K%ng. Bear ! let the guilly fear. As I lift up this sword, miscalled 
of justice, my dear voice l^oarsens not, falters not. See I can smile 
as, thinking on the axe, X draw the bright keen edge across my hand. 
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Feax I Would ye ask what weight is on my soul, I tell ye none save 
that I yielded once to your decree and slew my faithful servant. Oh, 
Stra^ord ! Strafford ! this is a retribution. 

Brad^ IBetter weep thy sins than that just holy act. 

K%ng. For ye, my subject judges, I could weep ; for thee, beloved 
and lovely country, thou wilt groan under the tyrant Marry — ^till 
some bold and crafty soldier \looJcing at Cromwell] shall come and 
climb the vacant throne and fix him there a more than king, Crom- 
well, if such thou knowest tell him the rack would prove an easier 
couch than he shall find that throne, tell him the crown on an 
usurper's brow will scorch and bum as though the diamonded and 
ermined round were framed of glowing steel. 

Grom. Hath this dread wrath smitten thee with frenay? 

King. Tell him that doubt and discord shall like fell harpies wait 
upon him. IBy night, by day, beneath the palace roo:^ fear shall 
appal and danger threaten the usurper, and all natural love wither and 
die, till on his dying bed, old Tore his time, the wretched traitor lies 
heartbroken. Then, Cromwell, bid him think on me and how I fell. 
Oh, thou shalt envy in thy long agony my fall that shakes a kingdom 
but not me. 

Crom. He is possessed. 

Kvng. On to my prison — on. 

THE COIiONEHS DEATHBED. 

Williajn Makepeace Tliackeray, novelist and miscellaneous writer, bom in Calcutta 
1811, died in IciK^n 1863 Educated at Charter House SchooL Principal works . 
Vanity Faxr^ History of Hendennts, Henry JBsmondy The Vxrgtntans, The Hew- 
comes, Hnglish Humourists of the Highteenth Century, Lectures on the Four 
Greorges, Fwrxs Sketch Book, and Irish Sketch Book ; besides various contributions 
to Bunch, FrasefFs Mayazine, and the GomhrUl Magazxne, of which latter he was 
for jw>me time the editor. Severe upon society, he had the strong^est faith m human 
nature, and his own great heart beat responsive to all that was generous m history, 
or the world of hia time. 

[Colonel Newcome, says Hannay, is the finest portrait that has been added to the 
gaJlery of fiction smce the time of Sir Walter Scott. — ^The colonel has served m the 
Indian army. Returning to England, he enters into speculations by which he is 
mined, whilst the lU-treatment he receives at the hands of a female relative, 
eventually breaks the warm heart of ihe old soldier. ‘‘The pathos with which his 
min and dealh are -Seated, places Thackeray in the very highest rank of poetic 
humorists 'T 

But our Colonel, we all were obliged to acknowledge, was no 
more onr friend of old days. How, as in thc»e early days, hia heart 
was pure ; no anger remained in it. 

The days went on, and our hopes, raised sometimes, began to 
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flicker and fail. One evening the Colonel left his chair for his bed 
m pretty good spirits^ but passed a disturbed night, and the next 
morning was too weak to rise. Then he remained in his bed, and his 
friends visited him there. One afternoon he asked for his httle 
gown-boy, and the child was brought to him, and sat by the bed 
■with a very awe-stiicken face: and then gathered courage, and tried 
to amuse him by telling him how it was a half-holiday, and they 
were having a cricket-match with the St Peter’s boys in the green, 
and Grey Friars was in and winning. The Colonel quite understood 
about it; he would like to see the game; he had played many a 
game on that green when he was a boy. He grew excited ; Clive 
dismissed his father’s little friend, and put a sovereign into his 
hand; and away he ran -fco say -that Codd Colonel had come into 
a fortune, and to buy tarts, and to see the match out. I curve, little 
white-haired gown-boy ! Heaven speed you, little friend I 

After the child had gone, Thomas Newcome began to wander 
more and more. He talked louder; he gave the word of command, 
spoke Hindustanee as if to his men. Then he spoke words in French 
rapidly, seizing a hand that was near him, and crying, Toujours, 
toujoursl” But it was Ethel’s hand which he took. Ethel and 
dive a^id -the nurse were in the room with him ; the nurse came to 
us, who were sitting in the adjoining apartment ; Madame de Florae 
was there, with my wif e. 

At the look in the woman’s countenance Madam de Florae started 
up. He is very bad, he wanders a great deal^” the nurse whispered. 
The Fiench lady fell instantly on her knees, and remained rigid in 
prayer. 

Some time afterwards Ethel came in with a scared face to our 
pale group- He is calling for you again, dear lady,” she said, going 
up to Madame de Florae, who was still kneeling; **and just now he 
said he wanted Pendennis to take care of his boy. He will not know 
you.” She hid her tears as she spoke. 

She went into the room where Clive was at the bed’s foot ; the old 
man within it talked on rapidly for a while : then again he would 
sigh and be still : once more I heard him say hurriedly, Take care 
of him when I’m in India and then with a heartrending voice he 
called out, ^^lAonore, Li6onore 1” She was kneeling by his side now. 
The patient’s voice sank into faint murmurs ; only a moan now and 
then announced that he was not asleep. 

At the usual evening hour the chapel bell began to toll, and Thomas 
Hewcome’s hands outside the bed feebly beat time. And just as 
the last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile shone over his face, and 
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he lifted up his head a little, and quickly said, “ Adsuml" and fell 
back. It was the word we used at school, when names were 
called; and lo, he, whose heart was as that of a little child, had 
answered to his name, and stood in the presence of The Master. 

DEATH OF GAWTHEY THE CX)INER 

Bd-ward Gteorge Ly-tton Btilwer* afterwards !Lord Lytton, poet, novelist, and dra 
matist, b. 1805, d 1873, educated at Cambridge. Of bis numerous novels tbe most 
popular are The Disovmed, Paul Olxfford,^ Mugene Aram, Last Days of Pompeii, 
The Caxtons, Night and Morning, My Novel; of bis plays, Money, Lady of Lyons, and 
Pichelieu. His prose romance is ingenious and varied, showing the result of deli- 

berate intellect and culture, and an honest lo ve for the beautiful and the Bubhme 
He was a novelist-poet, and one of the most persistent. During middle age he 
renewed the efforts made in his youth to obtain for his metrical writings a recog- 
nition, always accorded to his ingemous and prose romance But whatever he did 
in verse was the result of deliberate intellect and culture ; the fire was not m him, 
and his measures do not give out heat and light, and his shorter lyncs never have 
the true ring. He was the youngest of three brothers — sons of the union of two 
ancient Norman houses, the Bulwers of Norfolk and the Dyttons of Herts, Edward 
Bulwer was the earliest on the way to fame, and his boyish days were as happily sur- 
rounded as those of Sir Walter Scott He was blessed with a mother of rare gifts 
and solid accomplishments, who watched lovmgly over his infancy, and filled his 
nund with stones of high deeds, and he was cradled like Scott in the midst of 
heroic traditions. 

[Gawtrey is a character in Bulwer^a famous novel of Night and Morning, illustrative 
of tbe force of circumstances driving a man of strong passions, but naturally 
honest disposition, to commit offences against society and its laws 2 

At both doors now were heaxd the sounds of voices, Open in 
the king^s name, oe: expect no mercy I " Hist 1 said Gawtrey, “ One 
way yet — ^the window — ^the rope.^ 

Morton opened the casement — Grawtrey uncoiled the rope. The 
dawn was breaking ; it was light in the streets, but all seemed quiet 
without. The doors reeled and shook beneath the pressure of the 
pursuers- Gawtrey flung the rope across the street to the opposite 
parapet ; after two or three efforts the grapphng-hook caught firm 
hold — the perilous path was made. 

‘‘ Go first,^' said Morton ; ^ I will not leave you now; you will be 
longer getting across than I shall. I will keep guard till you are 
over.^ 

Hark ! hark ! — are you mad % You keep guard ! What is your 
strength to minel Twenty men shall not move that door while 
my w^ght is against it. Quick, or you destroy us both ! Besides, 
you will hold the rope for me, it may not be strong enough for my 
bulk of itself. Stay! — stay one moment. If you escape, and I 
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fall — Fanny — my father, he will take care of her — yon remember — 
thanks. Forgive me all ! <3ro , that^s right 1 ” 

With a firm pulse Morton threw himself on that dreadful bridge ; 
it swung and crackled at his weight. Shifting his grasp rapidly — 
holding his breath — ^with set teeth — with closed eyes — he moved 
on — ^he gained the parapet — he stood safe on the opposite side. And 
now, straining his eyes across, he saw through the open casement 
into the chamber he had just quitted. Gawtrey was still standing 
against the door to the principal staircase, for that of the two was 
the weaker and the more assailed. Presently the explosion of a 
firearm was heard; they had shot through the paneL Gawtrey 
seemed wounded, for he staggered forward and nttered a fierce cry ; 
a moment more and he gamed the wmdow — he seized the rope — he 
hung over the tremendous depth 1 Morton knelt by the parapet, 
holdmg the grapplmg-hook in its place with convulsive grasp, and 
fixing his eyes, bloodshot with feax and suspense, on the huge hulk. 
that dung for life to that slender cord ! 

Ze voital le vidlaP^ cned a voice from the opposite side, Morton 
raised his gaze from Gawtrey , the casement was darkened by the 
forms of the pursuers — they had burst into the room — an officer 
sprung upon the parapet, and Gawtrey, now aware of his danger, 
opened his eyes, and, as be moved on, glared upon the foe. The 
policeman deliberately raised his pistol — Gawtrey arrested himself — 
from a wound in his side the blood trickled slowly and darkly down, 
drop by drop, upon the stones below; even the officers of law 
shuddered as they eyed him; his hair bristling — his cheek white — 
his bps drawn convulsively from his teeth, and his eyes glaring 
from beneath the frown of agony and menace in which yet spoke 
the indomitable power and fierceness of the man. His look, so 
fixed — so intense — so stern, awed the policeman; his hand trembled 
as he fired, and the ball struck the parapet an inch below the spot 
where Morton knelt. An indistinct, wild, gurgling sound — half 
laugh, half yell — of scorn and glee, broke from Gawtrey^s iips. He 
swung himself on — near — ^near — ^nearer — a yard from the parapet. 

"You are saved cried Morton; when at that moment a volley 
burst from the fatal casement — ^the smoke rolled over both the 
fugitives — SL groan, or rather bowl, of rage, and despair, and agony, 
appalled even the hardiest on whose ear it came. Morton i^rang to 
his feet, and looked below. He saw on the rugged stones, far down, 
a dark, formless, motionless mass — the strong man of passion and 
levity — ^the giant who had played with life and soul, as an infant 
with the baubles that it prizes and breaks — was what the Csesar and 
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the leper alike are, when all clay is without God^s breath — what 
glory, genins, power, and beauty would be for ever and for ever, if 
there were no God i 

THE MAIN TRnCK; OB A LEAP FOB TIFE. 

George P Moms, American poet, b 1802, d 1864 “An artiste of the beautitol, one 
who delights m the manifestation of objective beauty 

Old Ironsides at anchor lay. 

In the harbour of Mahon; 

A dead calm rested on the bay. 

The waves to sleep had gone; 

When little Hal, the captain’s son, 

A lad both brave and good, 

In sport, up sbroud and rigging ran. 

And on the niam-taruck stood I 

A shudder shot through every vein. 

All eyes were turned on high 1 

There stood the boy, with dizzy brain. 

Between the sea and sky ; 

No hpld had he above, below, 

Alone he stood in air ; 

To that far height none dared to go ; 

No aid could reach him there. 

We gazed, — ^but not a man could speak I 
With horror all aghast, 

In groups, with pallid brow and cheek, 

We watched the quivering mast. 

The atmosphere grew thick and hot. 

And of a lurid hue ; 

As riveted unto the spot, 

Stood officers and crew 

The father came on deck, — he gasped. 

Oh God I thy will be done 

Then suddenly a rifle grasped. 

And aimed it at his son , 

** J ump far out, boy, into the wave ! 

Jump or I Are 1’^ he said; 

“ That only chance thy life can save ! 

Jump! jump, boyJ^ — ^he obeyed. 
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He sanky — lie rose, — lie lived, — moved, — 

And for the ship struck out; 

On board, we hailed the lad beloved. 

With many a manly shout. 

His father drew, m silent joy. 

Those wet arms round hia neck, — 

Then folded to his heart his boy. 

And fainted on the decJc^ 

ATJCnON HXTILA.OBI)IHAHY. 

1 dreamed a dream in the midst of my slumbers, 

And as fast as I dreamed it, it came into numbrasi; 

My thoughts ran along in such beautiful metre^ 

Pm sure I ne’er saw any poetry sweeter : 

It seemed that a law had been recently made. 

That a tax on old bachelors’ pates should be laid; 

And in order to make them all willing to marry. 

The tax was as large as a man could well carry. 

The bachelors grumbled and said ’twas no use — 

’T^as horrid injustice and horrid abuse. 

And declared that to save their own heart’s blood from spilling 
Of such a vile tax they would not pay a shilling* 

But the rulers determined them still to pursue. 

So they set all the old bachelors up at vendue : 

A crier was sent through the town to and fro. 

To rattle his bell and a trumpet to blow. 

And to call out to all he might meet in higt way. 

Ho I forty old bachelors sold here to-day : ” 

And presently all the old maids in the town, 

Bach in her very best bonnet and gown. 

Prom thirty to sixty, fair, plain, red, and pale. 

Of every description, all flocked to the sale. 

The auctioneer then in his labour began. 

And called out aloud, as he held up a man, 

‘‘ How much for a bachelor? who wants to buy I 
In a twink, every maiden responded, I — 

In short, at a highly extravagant price. 

The bachelors aJi were sold in a trice : 

And forty old maidens, some younger, some older. 

Each lugged an old ba^elor home on her shoulder. 

— lAX/oreina Damdson, 
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SONG or THE STABS. 

William CaUen Biryaat, American poet, b 179 A d- 1S78, editor for thirty years ot 
ITork JBvemng JPost 

When the radiant mom of creation broke. 

And the world in the smile of God awoke. 

And the empty realms of darkness and death 

Were moved through their depth by his mighty breath, 

And orbs of beauty, and spheres of flame, 

From the void abyss by myriads came. 

In the joy of youth, as they darted away. 

Through the widening wastes of space to play. 

Their silver voices in chorus rung. 

And this was the song the bright ones sung • — 

‘'Away, away, through the wide, wide sky, 

The fair blue fields that before us lie ; 

Each sun with the worlds that round us roll, 

Each planet poised on her turning pole, 

With her isles of green and her clouds of white^ 

And her waters that he like a fluid light* 

^ Eor the source of glory uncovers his face. 

And the brightness overflows unbounded space; 

And we drink, as we go, the luminous tides. 

In our ruddy air and our blooming sides ; 

Lio, yonder the living splendours play 1 
Away,^on our joyous path, away I 

" Xiook, look through our ghttering ranks afar, 

In the infinite azure, star after star, 

How they brighten and bloom as they swiftly pass; 

How tbe verdure runs o^er each rolling mass I 
And the path of the gentle wind is seen, 

Where the small leaves dance and the young woods lean 

“ And see where the brighter day-beams pour, 

How the rainbows hang in the sunny shower; 

And the mom and the eve, with their pomp of hues. 

Shift o^er the bright planets and shed their dews, 

And ^twixt them both, o’er the teeming ground. 

With her shadowy cone, the night goes round. 

" .Away, away 1 — In our blossoming bowers. 

In the soft air wrapping these spheres of ours. 
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In tlie seas and fountains that shine with mom 
See, love is brooding, and life is bom. 

And breathing myriads are breaking from night. 
To rejoice, like ns, in motion and light." 

Grlide on in your beauty, ye youthful spheres I 
To weave the dance that measures the 3 ears. 
Glide on in the glory and gladness sent 
To the farthest wall of the firmament. 

The boundless visible smile of him. 

To the veil of whose brow our lamps are dim. 


THE FOUR MISS WIL.TISES, 

(The Sketches hy Boz were written (says Pickens) “when I was a very young man, 
and were put by me on a dark night mto a dark letter-box m a dark court in 
Fleet Street " Bos was the pet name of the author's yoxmger brother Moses, 
which, being pronounced through the nose, became Boses, and so finally settled 
into Boz 3 

When the four Miss Willises settled in our parish thirteen years 
ago they were far from juvenile ; and we are bound to state that, 
thirteen^ years since, the authorities in matrimonial cases considered 
the youngest Miss Willis in a very precarious state, while the eldest 
sister was positively given over, as being far beyond all human 
hope. Well, the Miss Willises took a lease of the house; it was fresh 
painted and papered from top to bottom; four trees were planted in the 
back garden, several small baskets of gravel sprinkled over the front 
one ; vans of elegant furniture arrived ; the maid-servants told their 
Missises," the Missises told their friends, and vague rumours were 
circulated throughout the parish that No 25 in Gordon Place had 
been taken by four maiden ladies of immense property. 

At last the Miss Willises moved in; and then the calling” 
began. The house was the perfection of neatness — so were the four 
Miss Willises. Every-fchmg was formal, stiff, and cold — so were the 
four Miss Willises Not a single chair of the whole set was ever 
seen out of its place — ^not a single Miss Willis of the whole four was 
ever seen out of hers. There they always sat, m the same places, 
doing precisely the same things at the same hour The eldest Miss 
Willis used to knit, the second to draw, the two others to play duets 
on the piano. They seemed to have no separate existence — the 
Siamese twins multiplied by two. The eldest Miss Willis grew 
bilious — ^the four Miss Willises grew bilious immediately. The 
eldest Miss Willis grew ill-tempered and theological — ^the four Miss 
(lai) E 
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Willises were ill-tempered and theological directly. Whatever the 
eldest did the others did, and whatever anybody else did they all 
disapproved of. Three years passed over in this way when an un- 
locked for and extraordinary phenomenon occurred. Was it pos- 
sible? one of the four Miss Willises was going to be married ! 

Now, where on earth the husband came from, by what feelings 
the poor man could have been actuated, or by what process of rea- 
soning the four Miss Willises succeeded in persuading themselves 
that it was possible for a man to marry one of them without marry- 
ing them all, are questions too profound for us to resolve: certain it 
is, however, that the visits of Mr* !Robinson were received — that the 
four Miss Willises were courted in due form by the said Mr. Kobm- 
sotn — ^that the neighbours were perfectly frantic in their anxiety to 
discover which of the four Miss Willises was the fortunate fair one, 
and that the difficulty they experienced in solving the problem was 
not at all lessened by the announcement of the eldest Miss Willis — 
“ We are going to marry Mr. Hohinson.” 

They were so completely identified the one with the other that 
the curiosity of the whole row was roused almost beyond endurance. 
The subject was discussed at every little card-table and tea-drinking. 
One old gentleman, expressed his decided opinion that Mr. Pobinson 
was of eastern descent, and contemplated marrying the whole family 
at once ; and the row generally declared the busmeas to be very 
mysterious. They hoped it might all end well ; it certainly had a 
very singular appearance, but certainly the Miss Willises were 
old enough to judge for themselves, and to be sure people ought to 
know their own"business best. 

At last, one fine morning, at a quarter before eight o^clock a-m., 
two coaches drove up to the Miss Willises' door, at which Mr. 
Hobinson had arrived in a cab ten minutes before, his manner 
denoting a considerable degree of nervous excitement. It was also 
hastily reported that the cook who opened the door wore a large 
white bow of unusual dimensions, in a much smarter head-dress 
than the regulation-cap to which the Miss Willises invariably re- 
stricted the somewhat excursive tastes of female servants in general 

It was quite clear that the eventful morning had at length arrived; 
the whole row stationed themselves behind their first and second- 
floor blinds, and waited the result in breathless expectation. 

At last the Miss Willises' door opened; the door of the first 
coach did the same. Two gentlemen, and a pair of ladies to corre- 
spond — ^friends of the family, no doubt; up went the steps, bang 
went the door, off went the first coach, and up came the second* 
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Tlie street door opened again ; the excitement of the whole row 
increased — Mr. Hobinson and the eldest Miss Willis. I thought 
so,'' said the lady at "No. 19; always said it was Miss Wiiixs!” 

Well, I never ejaculated the young lady at Xo. 18 to the young 
lady at InTo. 17 — Did you ever, dear responded the young lady at 
No. 17 to the young lady at No. 18. It's too ridiculous exclaimed 
a spinster of an ujicertain age at No. 16, joining m the conversation. 
But who shall portray the astonishment of Gk)rdon Place when Mr. 
Bobinson handed in all the Miss Willises, one after the other, and 
then squeezed himself into an acute angle of the coach, which 
forthwith proceeded at a brisk pace after the other coach, which 
other coach had itself proceeded at a brisk pace in the direction of 
the pansh church! Who shall depict the perplexity of the clergy- 
man when ctU the Miss Willises knelt down, and repeated the 
responses incidental to the marriage service in an audible voice — or 
who shall describe the confusion wbich prevailed when — even after 
the difficulties thus occasioned had been adjusted — all the Migg 
Willises went into hysterics at the conclusion of the ceremony ! 

As the four sisters and Mr. Bobinson continued to occupy the 
same house after this memorable occasion, and as the married sister, 
whoev^^r she is, never appeared in public without the other three, we 
axe not quite clear that the neighbours ever have discovered the real 
Mrs. Bobinson. 

OBAVES AND lAJDY FBANEXIN. 

The following selection is from the play of M<mey, one of Bulwer-Lytton’s most steor- 
ling comedies, and the only one which has survived his efforts as a playwright in 
this class of work. 

[Mr. Graves is a widower, in a chronic state of gnef at the loss of his wife Xady 
Franklin, a light-hearted widow, sees a genial heart and merry vein through the 
sombre looks of the widower, and resolves to restore him once more to the pleasures 
of society, in which effort she succeeds ] 

TWO GHABACTEBS. 

Mb. Gbaves, a Widower. 

liADT FBuANKliiir, a Widow, 

Scbite: Lady Franklxr^s Boudoir. JEnter XiAdy FBAiTKXirNr reading a 

letter. 

Lady F. — Dear Sir J ohn^ — As eunce the death of my sainted Maria 
I have been living in chambers where I cannot so well invite ladies ^ you 
will aUow Tne to read the will of the late Mr. Mordaurvt at your house. 
I shaM he vnth you at two precisely. (Signed) Hb^by Gelavbs. 

So Mr. Graves is the executor — ^the same Mr . Graves wbo is 
always in black, his liveries are black, his carriage is black, he always 
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ndes a black Galloway, and faith, if he ever marry again, I think he 
will show his respect to his sainted Maria by marrying a black 
woman- Poor Mr. Graves, who is always lamenting his ill-fortune, 
and his sainted Maria — who led him the life of a dog. Poor man ^ 
not contented with plaguing hi m while she lived, she must needs 
haunt him now she’s dead^ And why does he regret her. Why ' 
because be has everything to make him happy, I take so much com- 
passion on this poor man who is determined to make himself wretched 
that I am eqnally determined to make him happy. Well! if my 
scheme does but succeed he shall laugh, he shall sing, he shall — Hush ! 
here he comes. 

Enter Graves (m>t seeing Lady E,), 

Graves, Xtady Pranklin not here ! well PU wait I She was worthy 
to have known the lost Maria. So considerate to ask me hither— 
not to console me — that would be impossible, but to indulge in the 
luxury of woe. It will be a mournful scene, hut we’ll mmgle oui 
groans together. My heart beats, that must be for grief. Poor 
sainted Maria ! Where’s my pocket-handkerchief — ^not a white one, 
just my luck. I call on a lady to talk of the dear departed — and 1 
have nothmg about me but a great gaudy flaunting — ^red, bli?e, and 
yellow abomination from India, that it’s even indecent for a dis- 
consolate widower to exhibit ; perhaps I’ve a white one in my hat 1 
Where is my hatl Left it down-stairs. Just my luck! if I had 
been bom a hatter, little hoys would have come into the world with- 
out heads. Oh ! here she is. Ah 1 Lady Pranklin, this is a most 
melancholy meeting. The poor deceased I What a man he was ! 

Lady F, A sad occasion, Mr. Graves I 

Graves But everything in life is sad. Be comforted. Lady Frank- 
lin. True, you have lost an unde, but I — I have lost a wife, the 
first of her sex, and second cousin to the defunct. 

Lady F, Take some refreshment — a glass of wine. 

Graves, Thank you. Ahl my poor sainted Maria! Sherry was 
her wine, everything reminds me of Maria. Ah ! Lady F., you knew 
her. Nothing in life can charm me now. 

La^dnf F. AJi 1 Mr, Graves, what a world this is I 

Graves, It’s an atrocious world, ma’am. 

Lady F, Here’s the newspaper. 

Graves, Ah ^ read the newspaper I theyTl tell you what the world 
is made of — daily calendars of roguery and woe. Here advertise- 
ments from quacks, money-lenders, cheap warehouses, and spotted 
boys with two heads* Sp ipuch fpr d^ipes and impostors. Turp. tP the 
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other column, police reports, bankruptcies, swindling, forgeries, and 
a biographical sketch of a snub-nosed man who immolated three 
little children in a two-pair-back of a three-storied house m Penton- 
ville. Turn to the leading article and your hair will stand on end at 
the horrible wickedness or melancholy idiotism of that half of the 
population who think difierently from yourself. In my day IVe 
seen already eighteen cnsises, six annihilations of agriculture and 
commerce, four overthrows of the Church, and three last final, awful, 
and irremediable destructions of the entire constitution. And that's 
a newspaper- 

Lady Ha, ha, your usual veml always so amusing and good- 
humoured. 

Graves. Good-humoured, ma'am ! 

Lady JF. You should always wear that agreeable smile, you look 
so much younger, so much handsomer when you mule- Charming 
tiay — don't you think sol 

Graves. It's an east wind, ma'am, but nothing comes amiss to you 

Lady F. By the by, I don't think you've seen the last Punch. It 
is excellent. I think it might make you laugh. 

Graves. Ma'am, I have not laughed since the death of my sainted 
Maria. 

Lady F. Ah ! that spiteful Sir Frederick says you never laugh, 
because — ^but you'll be angry. 

Ghraves. Angry, pooh ! I despise Sir Frederick too much to let 
anything he says have the smallest influence over me, he says I don't 
laugh, because — 

Lady F. You've lost your front teeth. 

Graves. Xiost my front teeth I Upon my word * BCa, ha, ha ! 
That's too good ! CapitaL Oh ! Tady Franklin, you've a charming 
disposition. Poor sainted M aria I she, too, was naturally gay* 

Lady F. Yea 1 she was gay i so much life and a great deal of 
spirit. 

Graves. Spirit ! yes ! nothing could master it ! she waiUd have her 
own way. 

Lady F. And, then, when her spirit was up, she looked so hand- 
some. Her eyes grew so brilliant. 

Graves. Didn't they. Ha, ha, ha! And do yon refnember her 
pretty trick of stamping her foot, the tiniest little foot, I think I 
see her now. Ah ! this conversation is very soothing. 

Lady F. How well she acted in your private charades. 

Graves. You remember her Mrs. Oakley in the ** Jealous Wife.* 

Lady F. Ha, ha ! Yea I In the very first scene when she came 
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ont -with *^yoTir unkindBess and barbarity will be the death of 
me.” 

Graves, No, no, that’s not it, more energy. Your unkindness 
and barbarity will be the death of me.” I ought to know how she 
said it. She practised it on me twice a day, poor dear lamb ! 

Lady F, And then, she sang so well, was such a composer. What 
was that little French air she was so fond of? 

Graves, Sprightly, wasn’t it. Ha I ha ! ha \ I never felt so happy 
before- Alasl what am I doing? 

Lady F, Doing ! Only settmg a good example in trying to re- 
member with cheerfulness blessings past and present ! 

THE PIED PIPER OP HAI^IELIN. (condensed) 

Robert Brownuig, i>oet and dramatic writer, bom at Camberwell, in 1812, died m 1889 
[The story from which the poem is taken rtms thns : “ A piper named Bunting under- 
took, for a certain sum of money, to free the town of Brunswick from the plague 
of rats. When he had done this by drowning them in the river Weser the town- 
cotmcil refused to pay him, and the piper revenged himself by mducing all the 
children to follow him mto a cave in the monntam, which closed on them for 
ever. This is recorded to have taken place on June 26, 1284.] 

Hamelin Town's in Brunswick, by famous Hanover city; the river 
Weser, deep and wide, washes its wall on the southern side; ^plea- 
santer spot you never spied ; but, when begins my ditty, almost hve 
hundred years ago, to see the townsfolk suffer so from vermin was a 
pity. Rats I 

They fought the dogs, and killed the cats, and bit the babies in 
the cradles, and ate the cheeses out of the vats, and licked the soup 
from the cook's own ladles, split open the kegs of salted sprats, made 
nests inside men's Sunday hats, and even spoiled the women's chats, 
by drowning their speaking with shrieking and squeaking in fifty 
different sharps and flats- 

At last the people in a body to the Town Hall came flocking : 
'Tis clear,” cried they, our Mayor's a noddy; and as for our Cor- 
poration — shocking to think we buy gowns lined with ermine for 
dolts that can’t or won't determine what's best to rid us of our ver- 
min ! You hope, because you're old and obese, to find m the furiy 
civic robe ease? Rouse up, sirs! Give your brains a racking, to 
find the remedy we're lacking, or, sure as fate, we'll send you pack- 
tog!” At this the Mayor and Ck>rporation quaked with a mighty 
consternation. 

An hour they sate in council, at length the Mayor broke silence : 
^ For a guilder I'd my ermine gown sell ; I wish I were a mile hence 1 
It's easy to bid one rack one's brain — I'm sure my poor head aches 
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again IVe scratched it so, and all in vain. Oh for a trap, a trap, a 
trap Just as he said this, T^hat should hap at the chamber door 
but a gentle tap? Bless us," cned the Mayor, ‘‘vrhat’s that?” 
(with the Corporation as he sat, looking little though wondrous fat ; 
nor brighter was his eye, nor moister, than a too-long-opened oyster, 
save when at noon his paunch grew mutinous for a plate of turtle 
green and glutinous), Only a scraping of shoes on the mat? Any- 
thing like the sound of a rat makes my heart go pit-a-pat I” 

^^Come ml” the Mayor cried, lool^g bigger: and in did come 
the strangest figure. His queer long coat from heel to head was half 
of yellow and half of ired ; and he himself was tall and thin, with 
sharp blue eyes, each like a pin, and light loose hair, yet swarthy 
skin, no tuft on cheek nor beard on chin, but lips where smiles went 
out and in — ^there was no guessing his kith and kin I And nobody 
could enough admire the tall man and his quamt attire : quoth one : 

as my great grandsire, starting up at the Trump of I>oom’s 
tone, had walked this way from his painted tombstone.” 

He advanced to the coxmcil-table ; and, Please your honours,” 
said he, I’m able, by means of a secret charm, to draw all creatures 
living beneath the sun, that creep, or swim, or fiy, or run, after me 
so as you never saw 1 And I chiefly use my charm on creatures that 
do people harm, the mole, and toad, and newt, and viper; and people 
call me the Pied Piper.” (And here they noticed round his neck a 
scarf of red and yellow stripe, to match with his coat of the self-same 
cheque; and at the scarf-end’s hung a pipe; and his fingers, they 
noticed, were ever straying as if impatient to be playing upon this 
pipe, as low it dangled over his vesture so old-fangled.) Yet,” said 
he, ^‘poor piper as I am, in Tartaiy I freed the Cham, last June, 
from his huge swarm of gnats ; I eased in Asia the Nizam of a mon- 
strous brood of vampire-bats : and, as for what your bram bewilders, 
if I can rid your towm of rats will you give me a thousand guilders 
“One? fifty thousand 1” — ^was the exclamation of the astonished 
Mayor and Corporation. 

Into the street the Piper stept, smiling first a little smile, as if he 
knew what magic slept in his quiet pipe the while; then, like a 
musical adept, to blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, — and green and 
blue his sharp eyes twinkled like a candle flame where salt is 
sprinkled ; and ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, you heard as 
if an army muttered ; and the muttering grew to a grumbling ; and 
the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling ; and out of the house the 
rats came tumbling. Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, grave old plodders, gay 
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young friskers. Fathers, mothers, imcles, cousins, cockmg tails and 
pricking whiskers, families by tens and dozens, brothers, sister^ 
husbands, wives — ^followed the Piper for their hves. From street to 
street he piped advancing, and step for step they followed dancing, 
until they came to the river Weser, wherein all plunged and perished. 

You should have heard the Hamelin people ringing the bells till 
they rocked the stdeple 1 Go” cned the Mayor, “ and get long 
poles ! poke out the nests and block up the holes 1 consult with car- 
penters and builders, and leave in our town not even a trace of the 
rats i” — when suddenly up the face of the Piper perked in the mar- 
ket-place, wdth a First, if xoxt puease, my thousand guilders 1'’ 

A thousand guilders? The Mayor looked blue; so did the Corpor- 
ation too. For council dinners made rare havock with Claret, Moselie, 
Yin--de-Grave, Hock; and half the money would replenish their 
cellar's biggest butt with Bhenish. To pay this sum to a wandering 
fellow with a gypsy coat of red and yellow 1 Beside," quoth the 
Mayor, with a knowing wink, ‘‘our business was done at the river^s 
brink; we saw with our eyes the vermin sink, and what's dead can't 
come to life, I think. So, friend, we're not the folks to shrink from 
the duty of giving you something to drink, and a matter of money 
to put m your poke; but, as for the guilders, what we spoke of^them, 
as you very well know, was in joke. Beside, our losses have made 
us thrifty; a thousand guilders 1 Come, take fifty !" 

The piper's face fell, and he cried, “ ISTo trifiing I I can't wait, be- 
side 1 I've promised to visit by dinner-time Bagdad, and accepted the 
prime of the Head Cook's pottage, all he's rich in, for having left in 
the Caliph’s kitchen, of a nest of scorpions no survivor — with him I 
proved no bargain-driver; with you, don't thmk I'll bate a stiver ! 
And folks who put me in a passion may find me pipe to another 
fashion." 

“How?” cried the Mayor, “d'ye think I'll brook being worse 
treated than a Cook ? Insulted by a lazy ribald with idle pipe and 
vesture piebald? You threaten us, fellow? Bo your worst, blow 
your pipe there till you burst 1” 

Once more he stept into the street ; and to his lips again laid his 
long pipe of smooth straight cane; and ere h© blew three notes (such 
sweet soft notes as yet musician's cunning never gave the enraptured 
air) there was a rustling, that seemed like a bustling of merry crowds 
jostling, at pitching and hustling, small feet were pattering, wooden 
shoes clattering, httle hands clapping, and little tongues chattering, 
and, like fowls in a farm-yard when barley is scattering, out came 
the children running. AH the little boys and girls, with rosy cheeks 
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and flaxen curls, and sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, tripping 
and skipping, ran merrily after the wonderful music with shouting 
and laughter. 

The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood as if they were 
changed into blocks of wood, unable to move a step, or cry to the 
children merrily skipping by, and could only follow with the eye 
that joyous crowd at the Piper^s back. But how the Mayor was on 
the rack, and the wretched Council's bosoms beat, as the Piper turned 
from the H!igh Street to where the Weser rolled its waters right in 
the way of their sons and daughters ! However he turned from 
south to west, and to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed, and 
after him the children pressed ; great was the joy in every breast. 
“ He never can cross that mighty top ! he's forced to let the piping 
drop, and we shall see our children stop When lo, as they reached 
the mountain's side, a wondrous portal opened wide, as if a cavern 
was suddenly hollowed ; and the Piper advanced and the children 
followed, and when all were in to the very last, the door in the 
mountain side shut fast. 

So, Willy, let you and me be wipers of scores out with all men — 
especially pipers : and whether they pipe us free from rats or from 
mice, if we've promised them aught, let us keep our promise. 

A WATEBLCX) BABXAH. 

Thomas Hood, poet and hxmiorxst, h 1799, d. 1845 The predominant characteristics 
of Hood’s ^nxxLs axe humorous fancies grafted cm melancholy impressions. Hia 
best poems are his serious ones, although he has won desezvedly the reputation of 
having been **the greatest punster that ever lived.” 

To Waterloo, with sad ado, and many a sigh and groan, amongst 
the dead came Patty Head, to look for Peter Stone. Oh, prithee 
tell, good sentinel, if I shall And him here ; I'm come to weep upon 
his corse, my Hinety-second dear ! Into our town a sergeant came, 
with ribbons all so fine a-fiaunting in his cap ; alas I his bow enlisted 
mine- They taught him how to turn his toes, and stand as stiff as 
starch ; I thought that it was Xiove and May, but it was liove and 
March. A sorry march indeed to leave the friends he might have 
kep'; no march of intellect it was, but quite a foolish step. Oh, 
prithee tell, good sentinel, if hereabout he lies : I want a corse with 
reddish hair, and very sweet blue eyes." Her sorrow on the sentinel 
appeared to deeply strike ; “ Walk in,'^ he said, among the dead, 
and pick out which yon like." And soon she picked out Peter Stone, 
half turned into a corse ; a cannon was his bolster, and his mattress 
was a horse. Oh, Peter Stone 1 oh, Peter Stone ! sure here has 
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been a skrimmage ; what have they done to your poor breast, that 
used to hold my image?” ^^Oh, Patty Head! oh, Patty Headf 
youVe come to my last kissing, before Pm set in the gazette as 
wounded, dead, and missmg. This very night a merry dance m 
Brussels was to be; instead of openmg a ball, a ball has opened 
me. Its billet every bullet has, and well it does fulfil it ; I wish 
mine hadn't come so straight, but been a crooked billet. And then 
there came a cuirassier, and cut me on the chest - he had no pity in 
his heart for he had steeled his breast. ISText thing, a lancer with 
a lance began to thrust away ; I call'd for quarter — but alas 1 it was 
not quarter-day : he ran his spear right through my arm, just here 
above the jomt ; O Patty dear, it was no joke, although it had a 
point. With loss of hlood I fainted ofiT, as dead as women do ; hut 
soon by charging over me, the Cold-stream brought me too. With 
kicks, and cuts, and balls, and blows, I throb and ache all over; 
I'm quite convinced the field of Mars is not a field of clover. O, 
why did I a soldier turn for paltry gain and pelf ! I might have 
been a butcher in business for myself. O why did I the bounty 
take!” (and here he gasped for breath) ^^my shilling's worth of Vist 
is nailed upon the door of death. Without a cofBLn I shall lie, and 
sleep my sleep eternal, not even a shell, — my only chance of. being 
made a kernaL Oh, Patty dear, our wedding bells shall never ring 
at Chester; here must I lie in honour's bed, tbat is not worth a 
tester- Parewell my regimental mates, with whom I used to dress; 
my corps is changed, and I am now in quite another mess. Parewell, 
my Patty dear ; I have no dying consolation, except when I am dead, 
you'll go and see the lUummation. But Peter didn't die just then ; 
fate was like him a jester . his Patty's head he changed to Stone, and 
he lived — ^to die at Chester. 


TBIE ART OF PIJFFINGl. 

[BIr. PnJT, Is a xnan who has tried his hand at everything to get a living, and at last 
resorts to dramatic cnticism. Mr. Sneer and Mr Dangle have been invited to a 
rehearsal of Mr PufTs tragedy of "The Spanish Armada.’* 

Three speakers: Ban-gde, Puff, and Sneer. 

Dan, Mr. Sneer, give me leave to introduce Mr. PufiT to you. 

Puff- Mr. Sneer is this ? (Crosses to centre.) Sir, he is a gentle- 
man. whom I have long panted for the honour of knowing — a gentle- 
man whose critical talents and trandacendent judgment — 

Sneer. Dear sir — 
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Ihtn. Nay, don't be modest. Sneer, my friend Puflf only talks to 
yon in the style of his profession. 

Sneer, His profession ! 

Pufl ITea, sir ; I make no secret of tbe trade I follow. I am, sir, 
a practitioner in panegyric, or to speak more plainly — a professor of 
the art of puffing, at jonr service — or anybody else's. I dare aay 
now yon conceive half the very civil paragraphs and advertisements 
yon see, to be written by the parties concerned, or their friends ? — 
no such thing; nine out of ten manufactured by me. 

Sneer, Indeed I But pray, Mr. Puff, what ffirst put you on exer- 
cising your talents in this way ? 

Puff, Egad, sir, sheer necessity — ^the proper parent of an art so 
nearly allied to invention : yon must know, Mr. Sneer, that from the 
first time I tried my hand at an advertisement my success was such 
that for some time after I led a most extraordinary life indeed I 

Sneer, How, prayl 

Puff^ Sir, I supi«5rted myself two years entirely by my misfortimea 

Sneer, JBj your misfortxmes 1 

Puff, ’Yes, air, assisted by long sickness and other occasional dis- 
orders; and a very comfortable living I had of it. 

Sneers Prom sickness and misfortunes ! — ^you practised as a doctor 
and attorney at once 1 

Puff, No, egad ; both maladies and miseries were my own. 

Sneer, Hey i what the plague 1 

JDaiu His true, i'faith. 

Puff, Harkee! by advertisements — the charitable and 
humane!'' and "To those whom Providence hath blessed with 
affluence 

Sneer, Oh I I understand you. 

Puff, And, in truth, I deserved what I got; for I suppose never 
man went through such a series of (xdamiti^ in the same space of 
time. Sir, I was five times mad© a bankrupt, and reduced from a 
state of affluence by a train of unavoidable misfortunes I — then, sir, 
thongh a very industrious tradesman, I was twice burned ont, and 
lost my little all both times. I lived upon those fires a month* I 
soon after was confined by a most excruciating disorder, and lost the 
use of my limbs! — that told very well, for I had the case strongly 
attested, and went about to collect the Erubscriptions myself. 

Dan, Egad, I believe that was when you first called on me. 

Puff, In November last? Oh, no I I was at that time a close 
prisoner for a debt benevolently contracted to serve a firiend* I waa 
afterwards twice tapped for a dropsy, which dedined into a veiy 
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profitable consrimption — I was then reduced — Oh, no! — Then I 
became a widow with six helpless children, after having had eleven 
husbands who had deserted me and left without money to get me 
into a hospital. 

Sneer. And you bore all with patience, no doubt ! 

Puff. Why, yes; though I made some attempts at felo-de-se, but 
as I did not find these rash actions answer I soon left off killing my- 
self. Well, sir, at last, what with bankruptcies, fires, gouts, dropsies, 
imprisonments, and other valuable calamities, having got together a 
pretty handsome sum, I determined to quit a business which had 
always gone rather against my conscience, and in a more liberal way 
still to indulge my talents for fiction and embellishnaent, thro’ my 
favourite channels of diurnal communication, — and so, sir, you have 
my history. 

Sneer. But surely, Mr. Puff, there is no great mystery in your pre- 
sent profession? 

Puff. Mystery* sir, I will take upon me to say the matter 
was never scientifically treated nor reduced to rule before. 

Sneer. Beduced to rule? 

Puff. O lud, sir! you are very ignorant, I am afraid. Yes, sir; 
pujOSing is of various sorts — the principal are the puff direct — the 
puff preliminary — the puff collateral — the puff collusive — and the puff 
oblique, or puff by implication. These all assume, as circumstances 
require, the various forms of letter to the editor,^' occasional 
anecdote,^ impartial critique,” observation from a correspondent,” 
or advertisement from the party.” 

Sneer. The puff direct I can conceive — 

Puff. Oh, yes, that’s simple enough. Per instance, a new comedy 
or farce is to be produced at one of the theatres (though, by the by, 
they don’t bring out h^ what they ought to do). The author, sup- 
pose Mr. Smatter or Mr. Dapper, or any particular friend of mine — 
very well ; the day before it is to be performed I write an account 
of the manner in which it was received. I have the plot from the 
author, and only add : characters strongly drawn — ^highly coloured 
— hand of a master — fund of genuine humour — mine of invention — 
neat dialogue — attic salt! Then for the performance: Mr. Dodd 
was astonishingly great in the character of Sir Harry ! — ^that umver- 
sal and judicious actor, Mr. Palmer, perhaps never appeared to more 
advantage than in the Colonel, hut it is not in the power of language 
to do justice to Mr. Kling; indeed he more than merited those re- 
peated bursts of applause which he drew from a most brilliant and 
judidouB audience B. Sheridan. 
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MABTHY VIBGI:NIAS HAND. 

There, on the left said the colonel, the battle had shuddered and 
faded awaj. 

Wraith of a fiery enchantment that left only ashes and blood- 
sprinkled clay — 

Bide to the left and examine that ridge, where the enemy s sharp- 
shooters stood. 

Lord, how they picked off our men, from the treacherous vantage- 
ground of the wood I 

But for their bullets, 1^11 bet, my batteries sent them something as 
good. 

Go and explore, and report to me then, and tell me how many we 
killed 

Never a wink shall I sleep till I know our vengeance was duly 

fumned.” 

Fiercely the orderly rode down the slope of the corn-field — scarred 
and forlorn. 

Butted by violent wheels, and scathed by the shot that had plowed 
it ifi scorn ; 

Fiercely, and burning with wrath for the sight of his comrades 
crushed at a blow. 

Flung in broken shapes on the ground like ruined memorials of woe. 

These were the men whom at daybreak he knew, but never again 
could know. 

Thence to the ridge, where roots outthrust, and twfeted branches of 
trees 

Clutched the hill like clawing lions, fiirm their prey to seize, 

^‘What^s your report — and the grim colonel smiled when the 
orderly came back at last. 

Strangely the soldier paused: ‘^Well, they were punished.” And 
strangely his face looked, aghast. 

Yes, our fiire told on them; knocked over fifty — laid out in line of 
parade. 

Brave fellows, colonel, to stay as they did ! But one I wish 

hadn^t staid. 

Mortally wounded, he’d tom off bis knapsack; and then, at the end, 
he prayed — 

Baay to see, by his hands that were clasped; and the dull, dead 
fingers yet held 
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This little letter, his wife’s — ^from the knapsack. A pity those woods 
were shelled 1” 

Silent the orderly, watching with tears in his eyes as his officer 
scanned 

Four short pages of -writing. “ What’s this, about ^Marthy Virginia’s 
handl’” 

Swift from his honeymoon he, the dead soldier, had gone from his 
bride to the strife; 

Newer they met again, but she had written him, telling of that new 
life, 

Bom in the daughter, that bound her still closer and closer to him 
as his wife. 

!Laying her baby’s hand down on the letter, around it she traced a 
rude line: 

If you would kiss the baby,” she wrote, “ you must kiss this out- 
line of mine.” 

There was the shape of the hand on the page, -with the small, chubby 
fingers outspread. 

“ Maijhy Virginia’s hand, for her pa,” — so the words on the httle 
palm said. ^ 

Newer a wink slept the colonel that night, for the wengeanee so 
blindly fulfilled. 

Newer again woke the old battle-glow when the bullets their death- 
note shrilled. 

liong ago ended the struggle, in union of brotherhood happily stilled; 
Yet from that 4i&l<l of Antietam, in warning and token of lowe’s 
command. 

Seel there is lifted the hand of a baby — Marthy Virginia’s handl 

— Qeorge Parsons JLa/throp, 

TRTAJj FROM PIOKIWICK. (ABRina®!).) 

Mr. Justice Stabelkiqh, Sebx&ajstts Buzfuz and Si^ubbin, Mr. Wxnkie 
Sam Weluer, Foreman of the Jury, Old Welleb 

Bnzfwzu My Lrord and Gentlemen of the J’ury, — ^Newer, in the 
whole course of my professional experience — newer, from the wery 
first moment of my applying myself to the study and practice of the 
law — ^hawe I approached a case with feelings of such deep emotion, or 
with such a heawy sense of the responsibility imposed upon me; — a 
responsibility, I will say, which I could newer ha we supported, were 
I not buoyed up and sustained by a conviction so strong, that it 
amounts to positive certainty, that the cause of truth and justice, or, 
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in other words, the catise ci my much-mjured and most oppressed 
client, must prevail with the high-minded and mteliigent dozen of 
men whom I now see in that box before me. 

The plaintiff, gentlemen, the plaintiff is a widow ; yes, gentlemen, 
a widow. The late Mr. Bardell, after enjoying, for many years, the 
esteem and confidence of his sovereign, as one of the guardians of his 
royal revenues, glided almost imperceptibly from the world, to seek else- 
where for that repose and peace which a custom-house can never afford. 

Sometime before his death he had stami>ed bis likeness upon a 
little boy. With this little boy, the only pledge of her departed ex- 
ciseman, Mrs. Bardell shrunk from the world, and courted the re- 
tirement and tranquillity of Goswell Street, and here she placed in 
her front parlour window, a written placard, bearing this incription, 
— Apartments, furnished, for a single gentleman ! Inquire within.'^ 
I entreat the attention of the jury to the wording of this document— 
‘‘ Apartments, furnished, for a single gentleman ! ” Mm IBardell^s 
opinions of the opposite sex, gentlemen, were derived from a long 
contemplation of the inestimable qualities of her lost husband. She 
had no fear — she had no distrust — she had no suspicion. Mr. Bar- 
dell, said the widow; Mr. BardeH was a man of honour — Mr. Bar- 
dell was a man of his word — Mr. Bardeil was no deceiver — Mr. Bar- 
deli was once a single gentleman himself : to single gentlemen I look 
for protection, for assistance, for comfort, for consolation ; in single 
gentlemen I shall perpetually see something to remind me of wliafc 
Mr, Bardeil was, when he first won my young and tmtried affections; 
to a single gentleman, then, shall my lodgings be let. Actuated by 
this beautiful and touching impulse (among the l^t impulses of our 
imperfect nature, gentlemen), the lonely and desolate widow dried 
her tears, furnished her first floor, caught her innocent boy to her 
maternal bc«om, and put the bill up in her parlour window. Bid it 
remain there longl No 1 The serpent was on the watch, the train 
was laid, the mine was preparing, the sapper and miner was at work- 
Before the bill bad been in the window three days — ^tbree days, 
gentlemen — a being, erect upon two legs, and bearing all the out- 
ward semblance of a man, and not of a monster, knocked at the door 
of Mrs. Bardell’s house. He inquired within ; he took the lodgings ; 
and on the very next day he entered into possession of them. That 
man was Pickwick — Pickwick the defendant. 

And now, gentlemen, but one word more. Two letters have passed 
between these parties ; letters which are admitted to be in the hand- 
writing of the defendant, and which speak volumes indeed. These 
letters^ too, bespesds: the character of the man. They are not open. 
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fervent, eloquent epistles, breathing nothing but the language of 
affectionate attachment. They are covert, sly, underhanded com- 
munications; but, fortunately, far more conclusive than if couched 
in the most glowing language and the most poetic imagery — ^letters 
that must be viewed with a cautious and suspicious eye — letters that 
were evidently intended at the time, by Pickwick, to mislead and 
delude any third parties into whose hands they might fall. Ijet me 
read the first * — Garraway^s twelve o^clock. — Pear Mrs. B. Chops 
and tomato sauce 1 ^ours, Pickwick 1 ” Gentlemen, what does this 
meani Chops and tomato sauce I Yours, Pickwick ^ Chops I 
gracious powers i and tomato sauce ! Gentlemen, is the happiness of 
a sensitive and confiding female to be trified away by such shallow 
artifices as these ? ‘The next has no date whatever, which is in itself 
suspicious. — Pear Mrs. B., I shall not be at home till to-morrow. 
Slow coach.^^ And then follows this very remarkable expression— r- 
Pon^t trouble yourself about the warming-pan ! ” The warming- 
pan I Why, gentlemen, who does trouble himself about a warming- 
pan? When was the peace of mmd of man or woman broken or dis- 
turbed by a warming-pan, which is in itself a harmless, a useful, and 
I will add, gentlemen, a comfortable article of domestic furniture'? 
Why is Mrs. Bardell so earnestly entreated not to agitate Jierself 
about this warming-pan, unless (as is no doubt the case) it is a mere 
cover for hidden fire — b. mere substitute for some endearing word or 
promise, agreeably to a preconcerted system of correspondence, art- 
fully contrived by Pickwick, with a view to his contemplated deser- 
tion, and which I am not in a condition to explam*? 

But, gentlemen,^ enough of this; it is difficult to smile with an 
aching heart; it is ill jesting when our deepest sympathies are 
awakened. My cHent^s hopes and prospects are ruined , and it is no 
figure of speech to say that her occupation is gone indeed But Pick- 
wick, gentlemen, Pickwick, the ruthless destroyer of this domestic 
oasis in the desert of Goswell Street — Pickwick, who comes before 
you to-day with his heartless tomato sauce and warming-pans 
— Pickwick still rears his head with unblushing effrontery, and gazes 
without a sigh on the ruin he has made. Pamages, gentlemen — ^heavy 
damages are the only punishment with which you can visit him ; the 
only recompense you can award to my client. And for those damages 
she now appeals to an enlightened, a high-minded, a right-feehng, a 
conscientious, a dispassionate, a sympathizing, a contemplative jury 
of her civilized countrymen. 

Call Elizabeth Cluppins. 

Cner, Elizabeth Mufiins ! 
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Mrs. Ci^cppiNS enters the mtness-hox, 

3uzfuz. Mrs. Cluppins, pray compose your&elf, ma’am Do you 
recollect, Mi«, Cluppins— do you recollect being in Mrs BardeU’s 
back one pair of stairs, on one particular morning in July last, wben 
she was dusting Pickwick’s apartment? 

Mrs Cluppins. Yes, my lord and jury, I do. 

Buzfaz. Mr- Pickwick’s sitting-room was the first-floor front, I 
believe? 

Mrs. Cluppins. Yes, it were, sir. 

Judge. What were you doing in the back-room, ma’am ? 

Mrs. Cluppins. My lord and jury, I will not deceive you 

Judge. You had better not, ma’am. 

Mrs. Cluppins. I was there unbeknown to Mrs. Bardell- I had 
been out with a little basket, gentlemen, to buy three pounds of red 
kidney purtaties — which was three pound tuppense ha’penny — when 
I see Mrs. Bardell’s street-door on the jar. 

Judge. On the what? 

Snubbin. Partly open, my lord. 

Judge. She said on the jar. 

Snubiin. IPs all the same, my lord. 

Mrs. Cluppins. I walked in, gentlemen, just to say good mom in’, 
and went, in a permiscuous manner, upstairs and into the back room. 
Gentlemen, there was the sound of voices in the front room, and^ — 

Buzfuz. And you listened, I beheve, Mrs. Cluppins? 

Mrs. Cluppins. Beggin’ your pardon, sir, I would scorn the haction. 
The voices was very loud, sir, and forced themselvi*s upon my ear. 

Bus^fuz. Well, Mrs. Cluppin^ you were not listening, but you heard 
the voices. Was one of these voices Pickwick’s? 

Mrs. Cluppins. Yea, it were, sir. My lord and juiy, I heard the 
sound of voices, and I peeped in — I won’t deceive you, gentlemen — 
and his arms were round Mrs. Bardell’s neck and he called her a 
good creature. ^ 

Buzfuz. That will do. You can go now, Mrs- Cluppins. — ^Call 
Nathaniel Winkle. 

Crier. Nathaniel Winkle ! 

WinMe. Here. \Bow8 to thejudge.'\ 

Judge. Don’t look at me, sir; look at the jury. 

Buzfuz. Now, sir, have the goodness to let his lordship and the 
jury know what your name is, will you? 

WinMe. Winkle. 

Judge. WhaPs your Christian name, sir? 

^isij 
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Winhle. Nathaniel, sir. 

Judge. Daniel — any other name ? 

Winkle. Nathaniel, sir — my lord, I mean. 

Judge. Nathaniel Daniel, or Daniel Nathaniel? 

W%nhle. No, my lord; only Nathaniel; not Daniel at alL 

Judge. What did you tell me it was Daniel for then, sir? 

Winkle. I didn^t, my lord. 

Judge. You did, sir. How could I have got Daniel on my notes 
unless you told me so, sir % 

Buzfuz. Mr. Winkle has rather a short memory, my lord. We 
shall find means to refresh it before we have quite done with him, I 
dare say. 

Judge. You had better be careful, sir. 

Buzfiiz. Now, Mr. Winkle, attend to me, if you please, sir, and let 
me recommend you, for your own sake, to bear in mmd his lordship^s 
injunction to be careful. I believe you are a particular friend of Mr. 
Pickwick, the defendant, are you not? 

Winkle. I have known Mr. Pickwick now, as well as I can recol- 
lect at this moment, nearly — 

Buzfuz. Pray, Mr. Winkle, do not evade the question. Are you, 
or are you not, a particular friend of the defendant's? 

W%7ikle. I was just about to say that — 

Buzfuz. Will you, or will you not, answer my question, sir "2 

Ju^e. If you don't answer the question you'll be committed, sir. 

Buzfuz. Come, sir; yes or no, if you please. 

Winkle. Yes, I am. 

Buzfuz. Yes, you are. And why couldn't you have said so at 
once, sir? Perhaps you know the plaintifif too; eh, Mr. Winkle? 

Winkle. I don't know her. I've seen her. 

Busfuz. Oh, you don't know her, hut you've seen her. Now, have 
the goodness to tell the gentlemen of the jury what you mean by 
that^ Mr. Wmkle. 

Wznkle. I mean that I am not intimate with her, but that I have 
seen her when I went to call on Mr. Pickwick, in GosweH Street. 

Buzfuz. How often have you seen her, sir? 

Winkle. How often? 

Buzfuz. Yes, Mr. Winkle, how often? I'll repeat the question for 
you a dozen times, if you require it, sir. 

Winkle. It is impossible to say how many times I have seen Mrs. 
Bardell- 

Buzfuz. Have you seen her twenty times, sir? 

Winkle. Certainly ! more than that. 
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Btczfuz, Have you seen ber a hundred times! 

WinJhle, No, I think not. 

Buzfiiz, Will you swear you have not seen her more than fifty 
times! 

WiriMe. I think not. 

BuLzfvia, I>on^t you know that you have seen her at least seventy- 
five times! 

Wxnkle^ I think I may have seen her seventy-five times, but I am 
uncertain. 

Judge, You had better take care, sir. 

Bw&fuz, Pray, Mr. Winkle, do you remember calling on the de- 
fendant Pickwick at these apartments in the plaintifiPs house, in 
Groswell Street, on one particular morning in the month of July 
last! 

WivJcle, Yes, I do. 

Buzfuz, ISTow, sir, tell the gentlemen of the Jury what you saw on 
entering the defendants room on this particular mommg- Come, 
out with it, sir ; we must have it, sooner or later. 

W%nhle. The defendant, Mr. Pickwick, was holding the plaintifi* 
in his arms, with his hands clasping her waist, and the plaintiff ap- 
peared to have fainted away. 

Buzfuz, Did you hear the defendant say an3rthing? 

Wznkle, I heard him call Mrs. Bardell a good creature, and I heard 
him ask her to compel herself, for what a situation it was, if any- 
body should come j or words to that effect. 

Buzfuz. Now, Mr. Winkle, I have only one more question to ask 
you, and I beg you to bear in mind bis lordship^s^^naution. Will you 
undertake to swear that Pickwick, the defendant, did not say on the 
occasion in question — “ My Dear Mrs. Bardell, you’re a good crea- 
ture; compose yourself to this situation, for to this situation you 
must come,” or words to iheut effect! 

WhuJcle, I — I didn’t understand him so, certainly. I was on the 
staircase, and couldn’t hear distinctly ; the impression on my mind 
is — 

Buzfuz, The gentlemen of the jui^ want none of the impressions 
on your mind, Mr. Winkle ; which, I fear^ would be of little service 
to honest straightforward men. You were on the staircase, and did 
not distinctly hear; but you will not swear that Pickwick did not 
make use of the expressions I have quoted. Do I understand that? 

WinMe, No, I will not. 

Snuhbin, You may leave the box, Mr. Winkle. 

Bus^fuz, Call Samuel Weller. ^ 
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Mr. Wbdder st€^s into the box. 

, Judge, What’s your name^ sir? 

Sam, Sam Weller, my lord. 

, Judge, Do you spell it with a V or a W ? 

Sam, That depends upon the taste and fancy of the dspeller, my 
lord. I never had occasion to spell it more than once or twice in my 
life, but I spell it with a V. 

Wdler, senior \jfrom the audience']. Quite right, too, Samivel. Put 
it down a my lord; put it down a We.” 

J'ltdge Who is that who dares address the court? Cnerl 

Crxer, Yes, my lord. 

Jttdge, Bring that person here instantly. 

Crier, Yes, my lord. 

'"Judge, Do you know who that was, sir "2 

Sam I rayther suspect it was my father, my lord. 

Judge, Do you see him here now ^ 

Sam, [Lookzng up to the ceilxng ] No, I don’t, my lord. 

Judge, If you could have pointed him out I would have committed 
him instantly. 

Sam, Thank ye, my lord. 

Buzfuz, Now, Mr. Weller. 

Sam, Now, sir. 

Buirfuz, I believe you are in the service of Mr Pickwick, the de- 
fendant in this case? Speak up, if you please. Mi. Weller. 

Sam, I mean to speak up, sir. I am in the service o’ that ’ere 
gen’l’man, and a w;gry good service it is. 

Buzfuz. Xdttle to do and plenty to get, I suppose? 

Sam, Oh, quite enough to get, sir, as the soldier said ven they 
ordered him three hundred and fifty lashes. 

Judge You must not tell us what the soldier or any other man 
said, sir; it’s not evidence. 

Sam, Wery good, my lord. 

Buzfuz Do you recollect anything particular happening on the 
morning when you were first engaged by the defendant; eh, Mr 
Weller? 

Sam, Yes, I do, sir. 

Busrfuz, Have the goodness to tell the jury what it was 

Sam, I had a reg’lar new fit out o’ clothes that mornin’, genTmen 
of the jury, and that was a wery partickler and uncommon circum- 
stance vith me in those days. 

Judge, You had better be careful, sir. 
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Scim So Mr. Pickwick said at the time, my lord ; and I wa^ wtry 
careful that ’ere suit o’ clothe — wery careful indeed, my lord. 

Buzfxiz. I>o you mean to tell me, Mr. Weller, that you saw nothing 
of this famting on the part of the plain tuff in the arms of the de- 
fendant, which you have heard described by the witnesses? 

Sam, Certainly not ; I was in the passage till they called me up, 
and then the old lady was not there. 

Suzftcz. Now, attend, Mr. W'eller. You were in the passage and 
yet you saw nothing of what was going forward. Have you a pair 
of eyes, Mr. "Weller? 

Sam, Yes, I have a pair of eyes, and that’s just it. If they was a 
pair o’ patent double million magnifyin’ gas microscopes of hextra 
power, p’rhaps I might be able to see through a flight o’ stairs and a 
deal door; but bein’ only eyes you see, my wision’s limited. 

Buzfuz, Yery welL — ^Then that’s my case, my lud. 

Sn^ubbrn. In the absence of my leader, Serjeant Phunky, who is at 
Westminster, I cannot take upon myself the responsibility of reply- 
ing to this case. 

Judge, Serjeant Phunky should have been here. Oentlemen of 
the jury ! if Mrs. Pardell be right, it is perfectly clear that Mr. 
Pick'v^ck must be wrong ; and if you think the evidence of Mrs. 
Cluppins worthy of credence, you will of course believe it ; and if 
you don’t, you won’t. If you are satisfied that a breach of promise 
of marriage has been committed, you will find for the plaintiff with 
such damages as you think proper; and if on the other hand it ap- 
pears to you that no promise of mamage has ever been given, you 
will find for the defendant with no damages at 

Crier, Gentlemen, are you all agreed upon your verdict ? 

JB^or&man, We are. 

Crzer. Ho you find for the plaintiff, gentlemen, or for the defendant? 

Foreman., Por the plaintiff. 

Crier, With what damages, gentlemen? 

Woremam, ^£ 760 , 
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AUBELIA’S YOmSTG MATT. 

Mark Twam is tlie pseudonym adopted by Samuel Iianghome Clemens It is said 
that during a journey down the Mississippi to New Orleans m 1855, Mr Clemens 
made fnends with the steamboat pilots, and was soon qualified to become himself 
a river pilot. In this employment he was often directed to *'mark twain,” that 
is, that there were two fathoms water; and from this he took his worn pZuTtte 

[This is a good-natured satire upon the style m which certain commum cations are 
made to editors of weekly periodicals 3 

When Aurelia was sixteen years old she met and loved, with all 
the devotion of a passionate nature, a young man from New Jersey, 
named Williamson Breckinridge Caruthers, who was some six yeais 
her senior. They were engaged, with the free consent of their friends 
and relatives, and for a time it seemed as if their career was des- 
tined to be characterized by an immunity from sorrow beyond the 
usual lot of humanity. But at last the tide of fortune turned; young 
Caruthers became infected with an eruption of the most virulent 
type, and when he recovered from his illness his face was pitted like 
a waffle-mould, and his comelmess gone for ever. Aurelia thought 
to break off the engagement at first, but pity for her unfortunate 
lover caused her to postpone the marriage-day for a season, an<f give 
him another trial. 

The very day before the wedding was to have taken place, Breck- 
inridge, while absorbed in watching the flight of a balloon, walked 
into a well and firactured one of his legs, and it had to be taken off 
above the knee. Again Aurelia was moved to break the engage- 
ment, but again lof*3 triumphed, and she set the day forward and 
gave him another chance to reform. 

And again misfortune overtook the unhappy youth. BEe lost one 
arm hy the premature discharge of a Bourth-of- J uly cannon, and 
within three months he got the other pulled out by a carding-machine. 
Aurelia's heart was almost crushed by these latter calamities. She 
could not but be deeply grieved to see her lover passing from her by 
piecemeal, feeling, as she did, that he could not last for ever under 
this disastrous process of reductit-M, yet knowing of no way to stop 
its dreadful career, and in her tearful despair she almost regretted, 
like brokers who hold on and lose, th^ she had not taken him at 
first, before he had suffered such an alarming depreciation. Still 
her brave soul bore her up, and she resolved to bear with her friend's 
unnatural disposition yet a little longer. 

A ga in the weddmg-day approached, and again disappointment 
overshadowed it : Caruthers fell ill with the erysipelas, and lost the 
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use of one of his eyes entirely. The friends and relatives of the 
bnde, considering that she had already put up with more than 
could reasonably be expected of her, now came forward and insisted 
that the match should be broken olf ; but, after wavering a while, 
Aurelia, with a generous spirit which did her credit, said she had 
reflected calmly upon the matter, and could not discover that Breck- 
inridge was to blame. 

So she extended the time once more, and he broke his other leg 

It was a sad day for the poor girl when she saw the surgeons 
reverently bearing away the sack whose uses she had learned by 
previous experience, and her heart told her the bitter truth that 
some more of her lover was gone. She felt that the field of her 
affections was growing more and more circumscribed every day, but 
once more she frowned down her relatives and renewed her betrothals 

Shortly before the time set for the nuptials another disaster oc- 
curred. There was but one man scalped by the Owens Biver In- 
dians last year. That man was Williamson Breckinridge Caruthers, 
of New Jersey- He was hurrying home with happiness in his heart, 
when he lost his hair for ever, and in that hour of bitterness he almost 
cursed the mistaken mercy that had spared his head. 

At feat Aurelia is m serious peiplexity as to what she ought to 
do. She still loves her Breckinridge, she writes, with truly womanly 
feeling — she still loves what is left of him — but her parents are 
bitterly opposed to the match, because he has no property and is 
disabled from working, and she has not sufloLCient means to support 
both comfortably. ^^Now, what should she she asks, with 

painful and anxious solicitude. 

It is a delicate question j it is one which involves the lifelong 
happiness of a woman, and that of nearly two-thirds of a man; and 
I feel that it would he assuming too great a responsibility to do 
more than make a mere suggestion in t^e case. How would it do 
to build to him? If Aurelia can afford ^the expense, let her furnish 
her mutilated lover with wooden arms and wooden legs, and a glass 
eye, and a wig, and give him another show; give him ninety days 
without grace, and if he does not his neck in the meantime, 

marry him and take the chances,^^^t does not seem to me that there 
is much risk, any way, Aurelh^because if he sticks to his infernal 
propensity for damaging himself every time he sees a good oppor- 
tunity, his next experiment is bound to finish him, and then you are 
all right, you know, married or single. If married, the wooden legs, 
and such other valuables as he may possess, revert to the widow, and 
you see you sustain no actual loss save the cherished fragment of a 
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noble but most unfortunate husband, who honestly strove to do 
right, but whose extraordinary instincts were against him. Try it, 
Aurelia ! I have thought the matter over carefully and well, and it 
is the only chance I see for you It would have been a happy con- 
ceit on the part of Caruthers if he had started with his neck and 
broken that first; but since he has seen fit to choose a different policy 
and string himself out as long as possible, I do not think we ought 
to upbraid him for it if he has enjoyed it. We must do the best we 
can under the circumstances, and try not to feel exasperated at hitn . 

A PAREISTTAL ODE TO MY INFANT SON. 

CAn author is supposed to be writing' an ode on childhood, and his mind is con- 
stantly distracted by the presence of the child whom he has set before him to in- 
spire his ideas 3 


Thou happy, happy elf i 
(But stop — first let me kiss away that tear) 

Thou tiny image of myself ! 

(My love, he^s poking peas into his ear 1) 

Thou merry, laughing sprite I 
With spirits feather-hght, 

Untouched by sorrow, and unsoiled by sin, 

(Good heavens ! the child is swallowing a pin !) 

Thou little tricksy Puck 1 
With antic toys so funnily bestuck, 

Tight as the singing bird that wings the air, 

(The doort^the door I he’ll tumble down the stair 1) 
Thou darling of thy sire 1 
(Why, J ane, he’ll set his pinafore afire !) 

Thou imp^of mirth and joy ! 

In Dove’s dear chaii> so strong and bright a Imk, 
Thou idol of thy parents (Drat the boy ! 

There goes my ink 1) 

Thou cheirub — f^ut of earth ; 

Pit playfellow for fays by^''^^onlight pale. 

In harmless sport mirth, 

(That dog will bite him if he pulls its tail !) 

Thou human humming-bee, extracting honey 
Prom every blossom in the world that blows. 
Singing in youth’s Elysium ever sunny, 

(Another tumble — that’s his precious nose I) 
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Tliy father^s pride and hope ! 

(Hell breai; the mirror with that skipping-rope I) 

With pure heart newly stamped from Nature's mint, 
(Where d^d he learn that sqmnt 1) 

Thou young domestic dove I 
(HeTl have that jug off with another shove !) 

Dear nurslmg of the hymeneal nest ! 

(Are those tom clothes his best?) 

Ditde epitome of man ! 

(Hell climb upon the table, that’s his plan I) 

Touched with the beauteous tints of dawnmg life, 

(He’s got a knife *) 

Thou enviable being ^ 

No storms, no clouds, in thy blue sky foreseeing. 

Play on, play on. 

My elfin John 1 

Toss the light ball — bestride the stick, 

(I knew so many cakes would make him sick 1) 

With fancies buoyant as the thistle-down. 

Prompting the face grotesque, and antic brisk 
With many a lamb-like frisk, 

(He’s got the scissors, snipping at your gown !) 

Thou pretty opening rose 1 
(Go to your mother, child, and wipe your nose !) 

Balmy, and breathing music like the south, 

(He really brings my heart into my mouth 1) 

Presh as the mom, and brilliant as its i^tar, 

(I wish that window had an iron bar I) 

Bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove, 

(Pll tell you what, myiove, 

I cannot write, unless he’s sent#kbove t) — Thomas SoocL 
WATEBDOO. 

Geokgb Osbokne. — Reckless sndJL^d witii. Xtobbirt. Soft and earnest wttb 
ATnelia- Bobbot — ^Firm and qmet. Sebust — Blustermg at first, gradually 

emerging into fear, Finally angry^^ comic terror. IsmoBB, — ^Read in a fngjit- 
ened wbiaper, Amebta. — S oft airalow* 

There never was, since the days of Danus, such a brilliant train 
of camp followers as hung round the train of the Duke of Welling 
ton’s army m 1816, and led it dancing and feasting to the very brink 
of battle* A ball, whicfii a duchess gave at Brussels on the 16tli of 
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June^ all Brussels liad been in excitement about, and the struggles 
to get tickets were such as only English ladies will employ in order 
to get admission to the society of the great of their own nation. 

George Osborne got a card for himself and wife Dobbin dis- 
played a similar invitation. George drove to the famous ball, and 
wild with elation went off to a play-table and began to bet frantic- 
ally. He won repeatedly- He started up after a while, went to a 
buffet, where he drank many bumpers of wine. 

Here Dobbin found him. Dobbin looked as pale and grave as 
his companion was flushed and jovial. 

“Hullo, Dob! Come and drink, old Dob! The duke’s wine is 
famous. Give me some more, you, sir,” and he held out a trembling 
glass for the liquor. 

“ Come out, George,” said Dobbin ; “ don’t drink.” 

“Drink! there’s nothing like it. Drink yourself, and light up 
your lantern jaws, old fellow. Here’s to you.” 

Dobbin went up and whispered, “The enemy has passed the 
Sambre. Come away, we are to march in three hours.” 

Away went George, quivering with excitement — the news so long 
looked for — so sudden when it came. He thought about a thousand 
things in his rapid walk to his quarters — his past life — his future 
chances — the fate which might be before him — ^his brief married life. 
Hope, remorse, ambition, tenderness, and regret filled his heart. 

He sat down and wrote to his father. Dawn faintly streaked the 
sky as he closed his farewell letter. 

He had looked into his wife’s room as he entered ; her eyes seemed 
closed, and he was'glad she was asleep He went in to look at her 
once again. 

By the pale, night lamp he could see her sweet, pale face, the pur- 
ple eyelids, fringed and closed. 

Good God 1 how pure sJBOe was, and he, how selfish, brutal, black 
with crime. God bless her 1 God bless her 1 ” 

He came to the bedside, and bent over the pillow noiselessly to- 
wards the gentle face. Two arms closed tenderly round his neck. 

“ I am awake, George,” the child said with a sob fit to break 
the little heart that nestled closely^ his own. She was awake, and 
to what? 

A bugle soimded and was taken up through the town, and amid 
drums and pipes the whole cily awoke. 

He bounded down the stair, ran to the alarm ground. The regi- 
ment was mustered, trooped men and officers were hurrying from 
their billets; his pulse was throbbing, his cheeks flushed. 
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The sun was rising as the march began. The band led the column 
playing the regimental march, then came the major in command 
nding on his charger, then marched the grenadiers, in the centre 
were the colours. Then George came marching at the head of his 
company. He looked up^ smiled at Amelia, and the sound of the 
music died away. 

J os Sedley was left in command of the little colony at Brussels, 
with Amelia and his Belgian servant. The sun was high in the 
heavens before tbe civilian appeared at breakfast. 

The almost universal belief was that Napoleon would march into 
Brussels before three days were over. These opinions were brought 
to operate on Mr. Sedley. He was told tbe Duke of 'Wellington had 
gone to rally his army, the advance of which had been utterly crushed 
the night before. 

“ Crushed, p’sha 1 The duke has gone to beat the emperor as he 
has beaten all his generals before.” 

“ Hi s papers are burned,” said the servant. ** Milhor Due de 
Bichmonds axe packing up, His Grace has fled ” 

The King of France is at Ghent!” said Jos, affecting incredulity. 

“ He fled last night to Bruges. Those who wish to be safe had 
better g(y soon.” 

The dmner hour arrived. Jos’s spirits rose with his meaL He 
would drink the regiment’s health. 

Of a sudden Isidore started — ^the windows of the room were open; 
a dull distant sound came over the sun-iighted roofs. 

“What is it^ Why don’t you pour, you rascall” 

“ CPest le feu,” cried the servant, running to the, 'balcony. 

‘^God defend us! it’s camion!” 

Jos sank into a chair; he had tom off his neckcloth- He looked 
at the pale face in the glass before him, and at his moustache. 

“ They will mistake me for a military he thought, remem- 

bering the warning as to the massacre, wiiii which the defeated army 
was threatened. He summoned his valet. 

“ Coupez moi,” he shouted, “ 'Yltel coupez moL” 

The servant thought he had goneTmad, and that he wished his 
valet to cut his throat. 

^^lios moustache,” gasped Jo^^ JL»es moustaches, coupy rasy vlte ” 
French voluble, not remarkable for grammar. 

Isidore swept off his moustache. 

Fetch a hat and plain coat. Ne porty ploo — habit militaire — bonny 
— bonny a roo — ^prenny dehors — ^venny manitenong sweery — ally — 
party — dong la roo.” And so he plunged downstairs into the street. 
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All tliat day from moming till sunset the cannon never ceased. 
It stopped of a sudden — the 3English had won. Darkness came down 
on field and city, and Amelia was praying for George, who was 
lying on his face with a bullet through his heart. — Adapted from 
Ya^nity Fair* 

THE BIVADS 

Two SCKNES. 

Scene I. — A^art'm&nt of Bob Acres, 

THREE CHARACTERS. 

Acres, .... . . . a Country Squire. 

Seb LtUCITTS O’TbIOGEB, . . a fighting Friend. 

David, a Man-servant 

Enter David. 

David, Here is Sir Lucifer O^Tiger, to wait on you, sir 

Acres, Show him in. \Eant David, 

Enter Sir Lucius CyTRiooER. 

Sir L, Mr. Acres, I am delighted to embrace you. 

Acres, My dear Sir Lucius, I kiss your hands. 

Sir L, 'Frsij^ my fnend, what has brought you to Bath? 

Acres, Faith, Sir Lucius, IVe followed Cupid’s Jack o’ Lantern and 
find myself in a quagmire at last. In short, I have been very ill- 
used, Sir Lucius. I don’t choose to mention names, but look on me 
as a very ill-used gentleman. 

Svr D, Tray wh^ is the easel I ask no names. 

Acres, Mark me. Sir Lucius : — I fall as deep as need be in love 
with a young lady — ^her friends take my part — I follow her to Bath 
— send word of my arrival — and receive for answer, that the lady is 
to be otherwise disposed This, Sir Lucius, I call being lU-used. 

Sir L, Very ill, upon my conscience! Pray can you divine the 
cause of iti 

Acres, Why, there’s the matter! She has another lover, one 
Beverley, who, I am told, is in Bath. — Odds slanders and lies ! 

he must be at the bottom of it. 

Sir L, A rival in the case, is th^h&4 — and you think he has sup- 
planted you unfairly 1 

Acres, Dnfairly ! to be sure he has. He never could have done it 
fairly. 

Sir X- Then sure you know what is to be donel 

Acres, N^ot I, upon my soul. 
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Sir Z- We wear no swords here — bnt you understand mo. 

Acres, Whatl fight him? 

Sir L, A.y^ to be sure ; what can I mean else ? 

Acres, But he has given me no provocation. 

Sir L Now I think he has given you the greatest provocation in 
the world. Can a man commit a more heinous ofience against 
another, than to fall in love with the same woman 1 Oh, by my truth, 
it is the most unpardonable breach of friendship, 

Arres Breach of friendship! But I have no acquaintance with 
this man. 

Sir L, He has the less right then to take such a liberty. 

Acres, ’Gad that’s true — I grow full of anger. Sir Xiucius, — I fire 
apace ! Odds hilts and blades 1 I find a man may have a deal of 

valour in him, and not know it. I could do such deeds 

Sir L, Come, come, there must be no passion at all in the case, 
these things should always be done civilly. 

Acres, I must be m a passion, Sir Lucius — I must be m a rage ^ — 
Dear Sir Lucius, let me be in a rage, if you love me. Come, here’s 
pen and paper \sits down to write\ Indite, I say, indite. How 
shall I begin? Shall I begin with an oath? Do, Sir Lucius, let me 
begin i^ith a 

Sir L, Pho, pho! do the thing decently. Begin now — ^^Sir” 

Acres, That’s too civil by half. 

Sir L, To prevent the confusion that might arise ” — 

Acres \writ%ng and r€peat%ng\, prevent the confusion which 

might arise ” Well. 

S%r L. Prom our both addressing the same lady” — 

Acres, Oh, addressing, well 

Sir L, I shall expect the honour of your company” — 

Acres, Zounds, I am not asking him to dinner I 

Sir L, To settle our pretensions” 

Acres, Weil 

Sir L, Let me see — ay. King’s Meaxf-fields will do — ^^in King's 
Mead-fields.” 

Acres, So, that’s down. Well, I’ll f6ld it up presently. 

Sir L, Tou see, this little explanation will put a stop at once to 
all confusion or nusunderstandivrg that might arise between you* 
Acres, Ay, we fight to prevent any misunderstanding. 

Sir L, Now Pll leave you to fix your own tome. Take my advice, 
and you’ll decide it this evening, if you can; then, let the worst come 
of it, ’twiU be off your mind to-morrow. 

Acres, 'Very true. 
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/Szr Z. So I shall see nothing more of you, unless it be by letter 
till the evening. I would do myself the honour to carry your 
message; but, to tell you a secret, I believe I shall have just such 
another affair on my own hands. 

Acres, By my valour, I should like to see you fight first. Odds 
life, I should like to see you kill him, if it was only to get a little 
lesson. 

Sir If, I shall be very proud of instructing you. Well, for the 

present but remember now, when you meet your antagonist, do 

everything in a mild and agreeable manner. Bet your courage be 
as keen, but at the same time as polished, as your sword. 

Sir I/a^us and Acres, 

Scene II. — King^s Mead-fields, 

Enter Sir Bucitts and Acres, with 

Acres By my valour * then Sir Bucius, forty yards is a good dis- 
tance. — Odds levels and aims I — I say it is a good distance. 

Sir If, It is for muskets, or small field-pieces; — ^upon my conscience, 
Mr Acres, you must leave these things to me. — Stay, now — Bll show 
you \measmres s%x paces]. There, now, that is a very pretty ^tance 
— a pretty gentleman’s distance. 

Acres, Zounds ! we might as well fight in a sentry-box I I teU 
you, Sir Bucius, the farther he is off, the cooler I shall take my aun. 

Sir L, ’Faith, then, I suppose you would aim at him best of all if 
he was out of sight 1 

Acres, No, Sir Bucius — but I should think forty, or eight-and- 
thirty yards 

Sir Id, Pho, pho ! nonsense ! three or four feet between the mouths 
of your pistols is as good as a mile. 

Acres, Odds bullets, nj\! — by my valour I there is no merit in 
killing him so near : do, m5, dear Sir Bucius, let me bring him down 
at a long shot: — a long shot Sir Bucius, if you love me ! 

Sir I, Well, the gentlemaVs friend and I must settle that. But 
tell me now, Mr. Acres, in cas&jpf an accident, is there any little will 
or commission I could execute f^you? 

Acres, I am much obliged to y^^ Sir Bucius — but I don’t under- 
stand — 

Svr L, Why, you may think there’s no being shot at without a 
little risk — and if an unlucky buUet should carry a quietus with it — 
I say, it will be no time then to be bothering you about family 
matters. 
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Acres. A qxiietuB ! 

jSir L, For mstance, now — if that ahotild be the case — ^would yon 
choose to be pickled, and sent homel — or would it be the same to 
you to lie here in the Abbey 1 — Pm told there is very snug lying in 
the Abbey. 

Acres. Pickled ! — Snug lying in the Abbey ! — Odds tremors ! Sir 
Liucius, don’t talk so 1 

Sir L. I suppose, Mr. Acres, you never were engaged in an affair 
of this kind before. 

Acres. I^o, Sir Lucius, never before, and never will again, 

if I get out of this. 

Sir L. But, there — fix yourself so \j^cing Mmjy let him see the 
broadside of your full front. Iaioius plaices him face to face^ then 

turns. — Acres has in the interzm turned hts back in great perturbed 
tion.'] Oh, bother I do you call that the broadside of your front? 
[-dlcre^ turns reluctan;dyl\ There — now a ball or two may pass dean 
through your body, and never do you any harm at all. 

Acres. Clean through me ! — a ball or two clean through me ! 

Sir L. Aj — may they — and it is much the genteelest attitude into 
the bargain. 

Acres. Lookye I Sir Lucius — Pd just as lieve be shot in an awk- 
ward posture as a genteel one — so, by my valour ! I will stand edge- 
ways. 

Sir It. {lookzTig cU his waickj. Sure they don’t mean to disappoint 
us. 

Acres [asidej. I hope they do. 

Sir L. Hah I no, ’faith — I think I see them coming: 

Acres. Hey? — what! — coming! 

Sir It. Ay, who are those yonder, getting over the stile? 

Acres. There are two of them, indeed 1 well, let them come — hey, 
Sir Lucius ? — we — we — ^we — ^we — ^won’t r*<3a {takes his arm]. 

Sir L. Kun ! 

Acres. Ho, I say — we wonit run, by ntfy valour! 

Sir L. What the devil’s the matter ^th you? 

Acres. Hothing — nothing — ^my dea^friend — ^my dear Sir Lucius — 
but I — I — I don’t feel quite so bold, somehow, as I did. 

Sir It. O fie ! consider your honour. 

Acres. Ay, true — my honour — do, Sir Lucius, edge in a word or 
two, every now and then, about my honour. 

Sir L. \booJcing\ Well, here they’re coming. 

Acres. Sir Lucius, if I wa’n’t wilh you, I should almost think I 
was afraid — if my valour should leave me ! — ^valour will come and go. 
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Sir i* Then pray keep it fast, while you have ih 

Acres. Sir JLucius — my valour is going ! it is sneaking offl I feel 

it oozing out, as it were, at the palms of my hands 1 Sir Lucius, I 

give up my claim: if I can’t get a wife without fighting, by my valour 
ITL live and die a Bachelor- — JR. B. Sheridan. 

THE LIFEBOAT. 

(By kznd pemvissuyn of Mb G R. Sims, the author of the poeitC^ 

Narbativk m tte style of an old sailor Colloquial and level at first. Titta Wipe — 
Slow, faint, and m a broken whisper Ben Brown. — B ond, strong, and earnest 
Reference to the wife should be made in a broken voice Besobiption or 
Storm — With mcrease in tone and time, begmning at the line “ We launched 
the boat," and continuing to Z knowed no more.** The last part very bright and 
ending strong 

You’ve heard of the Royal Helen^ the ship as was wrecked last year; 
Yon be the rock she struck on — the boat as went out be here; 

The night as she struck was reckoned the worst as ever we had, 
And this is a coast in winter where the weather be awful bad ; 

The beach here was strewed with wreckage, and to tell you the 
truth, sir, then 

Was the only time as ever we’d a bother to get the men* 

I was up at my cottage, yonder, where the wife lay nigh her end ; 
She’d been ailm’ all the winter and nothin’ ’ud make her mend 
The doctor had given her up, sir, and I knelt by her side and pray’d. 
With my eyes as red as a babby’s, that Death’s hand might yet be 
stay’d. 

I heard the wild wind howlin’, and I looked on the wasted form, 
And thought of the'^wful shipwreck as had come in the ragin’ storm; 
The wrreck of my little homestead — ^the wreck of my dear old wife, 
Who’d sail’d with me forty years, sir, o’er the troublous waves of life; 
And I looked at the eyes £o sunken, as had been my barbour lights, 
To tell of the sweet home h.\ven in the wildest darkest nights. 

She knew she "'vas smkin’ qiickly — she knew as her end was nigh 
But she never spoke o’ the trcf^ibles as I knew on her heart must lie; 
For we had one great big sorr(Nv with Jack, our only son — 

He’d got into trouble in Xiondon, as lots o’ the lads ha’ done; 

Then he’d bolted, his master told us — he was alius what folks call 
wild. 

From the day as I told his mother, her dear face never smiled- 
We heerd no more about him, we never knew where he wrent. 

And hia mother pined and sickened for the message he never sent 
T had my work to think of , but she had her grief to nurse, 
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So it eat away at lier teart-strings, and her healtb grew worse and 
worse. 

And the niglit as tlie RoyciZ JSelen went down on yonder sands, 

I sat and watclieti iier dyin’ holdm’ her wasted hands. 

She moved in tier doze a little, then her eyes were opened wide. 
And she seemed to be seeking somethin^, as she looked from side to 
side; 

Then half to berself sbe whispered, ^‘Where’s Jack to say good-bye? 
It^s hard not to see my darling and kiss him afore I die P 
I was stoopin' to kiss and soothe her, while the tears ran down xny 
cheek, 

And my hj^ were shaped to whisper the words I couldn't speak. 
When the door of the room burst open, and my mates were there 
outside 

With the news that the boat was launchin', “ ITouVe wanted!” their 
leader cried- 

^^YouVe never refused to go, John; you'll put these cowards right, 
There's a dozen of lives, maybe, John, as lie in our hands to-night 
'Twas old Ben Brown, the captain; he’d laughed at the women's 
doubt. 

We’d a]ip«^a 3 rs been first on the beach, sir, when the boat waus gom* 
out. 

I didn’t move, but I pointed to the white face on the bed — 

‘‘ I can't go, mate,” I murmured ; in an hour she may be dead. 

1 cannot go and leave her to die in the night alone.” 

As I spoke Ben raised his lantern, and the light on my wife was 
thrown; 

And I saw her eyes fixed strangely with a pleadilffg look on me, 
While a tremblin' fiLnger pointed through the door to the ragin’ sea. 
Then she beckoned me near and whispered,^^‘ Gk), and God's will be 
done, 

For every lad on that ship, John, is somej'poor mother's son. 

Go, John, and the 31rord watch o'er you Jr and spare me to see the 
light, 

And bring you safe,” she whispered, Jut of the storm to-night.'^ 
Then I turned and kissed her softly, and tried to hide my tears. 
And my mates outside when tl^y saw me set np three hearty cheers 
We launched the boat in the tempest, though death was the goal in 
view, 

And never a one but doubted if the craft could live it through; 

But our boat she stood it bravely, and weaiy, and wet, and weak. 
We drew in hail of the vessel we had dared so muph to seek. 

(181 ) T 
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But just as we came upon her, she gave a fearfol roll, 

Ajid went down in the seethin’ whirlpool with every livin’ soul! 

We rowed for the spot, and shouted, for all around was dark — 

But only the wild wind answered the cries from our plungin’ hark 
I was strainin’ my eyes and watchin’, when I thought I heard a cry; 
And I saw past our hows a somethin’ on the crest of a wave dash hy, 
I stretched out my hand to seize it. I dragged it aboard, and then 
I stumbled and struck my forrud, and fell like a log on Beru 
I remember a hum of voices, and then I knowed no more 
Till I came to my senses here, sir, — here in my home ashore. 

My forrud was tightly bandaged, and I lay on my little bed — 
rd slipped, so they told me arter, and a rowlock had struck my head. 
Then my mates came in and whispered ; they’d heard I was coining 
round. 

At first I could scarcely hear ’em, it seemed like a buzzing sound; 
But as soon as my head got clearer, and accustomed to hear ’em 
speak, 

I knew as I’d lain like that, sir, for many a long, long week, 

I guessed what the lads were hidin’, for their poor old shipmate’s 
sake, 

I could see by their puzzled faces they’d got some news to Tjjreak; 
So I lifts my head from the pillow, and I says to Old Ben, “Look 
here — 

I’m able to bear it now, lad — tell me, and never fear.” 

Not one on ’em ever answered, but presently Ben goes out. 

And the other slinks away like, and I says, “ What’s that about? 
Why can’t they tell me plainly as the poor old wife is dead?” 

Then I fell again dh the pillows, and I hid my achin’ head; 

I lay like that for a minute, till I heard a voice cry “John,” 

And I thought it must be a vision as my weak eyes gazed upon: 
For there by the bedside standin’, up and well, was my wife. 

And who do ye think was^with her? Why, Jack, as large as life! 
It was him as I saved froii^ drownin’ the night as the lifeboat went 
To the wreck of the B^oyoV^e^en; ’twas that as the vision meant. 
They’d brought us ashore together; he’d knelt by his mother’s bed, 
And the sudden joy had raised her like a miracle from the dead: 
And mother and son together had nursed me back to life. 

And my old eyes woke from darkness to look on my son and wife. 
Jack? He’s our right hand now, sir; ’twas Providence pulled him 
through — 

He’s alius the first aboard her when the lifeboat wants a crew. 
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THE DEATH OF CASTLEWOOD. 

{The E«rl of CasfelAwood lutTin^ suspected that Xord Mohan has succeeded in estrauie- 
ing from him the affection of his (Castlewood’s) wife, secretly challenges Mohan. 
To avoid any poaaihllity of the duel being prevented, the combatants agree to meet 
as if on friendly terms. Harry Esmond is cousin to I#ord CastleivoocU and has 
unknowingly been defrauded by him of ius title and estates. This fact CasUewood 
makes a deathbed confession to the pnesk The piece is considered to be the 
most dramatic in the works of Thackeray 3 

It was midnight, but the night was bright enough for the unhappy 
purpose they came about. All six entered the fatal square, the 
chairmen keeping the gate, lest any person should disturb the dueL 
After not more than a couple of minutes, a cry causcKi Esmond 
to look round. He ran up to the place, where he saw his dear 
master was down. 

My Ix>rd Mohxm was standing over him. "Are you much hiir4 
Frank I*' he asked in a hollow voice. 

^ I believe Fm a dead man,” my lord said from the ground. 

^N’o! no! not so,” says the other. call Heaven to witness^ 
Frank Esmond, that I would have asked your pardon had you but 
given me a chance. I swear no one was to blame but me, and that 
my lady — ^ 

^‘Hushl*^ says my poor lord viscount, lifting himself up, ** don’t 
let her name be heard in the quarrel. It was a dispute about the 
cards I — Harry, my boy, I loved thee, and thou must watch over my 
little Frank, and carry this little heart to my wife.” 

They brought him to a surgeon in Dong Acre, the house was 
wakened up, and the victim carried in. 

liord Caatlewood was laid on a bed, very pale and ghastly, with 
that £xed fatal look in his eyes which betokens death. Faintly 
beckoning all away from him he cried, "ddy Harry Esmond,” and 
his hand fell powerless on the coverlet. 

Thou art all but a priest, Harry J * 1# gasped, with a faint smile 
and pressure of his cold hand, ^let ^e make thee a death-bed 
confession.” 

With sacred Death waiting, as it were, at the bedfoot, as an awful 
witness of his words, Hie poor dying soul gasped out his last widres, 
bis contrition for his faults^ i£nd his charity towards the world he 
was leaving. The ecclesiastic we had sent for arrived, hearing which, 
my lord asked, squeezing Esmond’s hand, to be left alone wxHi him. 

At the end of an hour the priest come out of the room looking 
hard at Esmond, and holding a paper. 
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He is on the brink of God^s awful judgment," the priest whis- 
pered, He has made his breast clean to me." 

God knows," sobbed out Esmond, see mi ngly unconscious of the 
words, my dearest lord has only done me kindness all his life." 

The priest put the paper into Esmond’s hand. 

He looked at it. It swam before his eyes. " ’Tis a confession,’* 
he said. 

^^’Tis as you please," said the priest. 

There was a fire in the room. Esmond went to the fire and threw 
the paper into it. 

’Tis only a confession, Mr. Atterbury. Eet us go to him." 

They went into the next chamber; the dawn had broke, and 
showed the poor lord’s pale face and wild appealing eyes, which wore 
the awful fatal look of commg dissolution. He turned his sick eyes 
towards Esmond. 

My lord viscoimt," says the priest, Mr. Esmond hath burned 
the paper." 

My dearest master," Esmond cried. 

My lord viscoimt sprung up in his bed and flung his arms round 
Esmond. God — ^bl — ^bless” was all he said. The blood rushed brom 
his mouth. He was no more. 

^^Benedicti Benedicentes," whispers the priest. 

And Esmond groaned Amen." 


THE DEAD ASS. 

liaurence Steme, cleigj^pan. and novelist, b. in Clomuel 1713, cL m Dondon, 17C8 
Gradnated at Cambridge, held three livxngB m Torkshire, and was a prebendary of 
York Cathedral Fnnciiial works: TrxtArant Shandtft and A. Senttmental Journey 
‘'Ho was one of the most afijpoted and one of the most simple of wntors — one of the 
greatest plagiarists, and one o$ the most original gemuses whom England has produced 

[The folXowioir selecikon is one of a series of wayside sketches written by Sterne The 
sketches were intended to be^terary sentimental pictures of his tour throagh 
Italy, bnt he died soon after conflicting the first part j 

^ And this," said he, puttmg the remains of a crust into his wallet; 
— ^‘^and this should have been thy portion," said he, “hadst thou 
been alive to share it with me." I j^ought by the accent, it had 
been an apostrophe to his child; but ’twas to his ass, and to the 
very ass we had seen dead in the road, which had occasioned La 
Eleur’s misadventure. The man seemed to lament it much ; and it 
instantly brought mto my mind Sancho’s lamentation for his; hut 
he did it with more true touches of nature. The mourner was sit^ 
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tiDg upon a stone bench at the door, with an ass s pannel and bridle 
on one aide which he took up from time to time, then laid them 
down, looked at them, and shook his head. He then took his crust 
of bread out of his wallet again, as if to eat it, held it some time 
in his band, then laid it upon the bit of bis ass’s bndle, looked wist- 
fully at the little arrangement he had made, and then gave a sigh. 
The simplicity of his grief drew numbers about him, and Xia Fleur 
among the rest, whilst the horses were getting ready : as I continued 
sitting in the post-chaise, I could see and hear over their heads- 

He said he had come last from Spain, where he had been from 
the furthest borders of Franconia; and had got so far on his return 
home when his ass died- Every one seemed desirous to know what 
business could have taken so old and poor a man so far a journey 
from his own home- It had pleased Heaven, he said, to ble^ him 
with three sons, the finest lads in all Germany; but having m one 
week lost two of the eldest of them by the pla^e, and the youngest 
falling ill of the same distemper, he was afraid of being bereft of 
them all, and made a vow, if Heaven would not take him from 
him also, he would go, in gratitude, to St- lago in Spain- When the 
mourner got thus far on his story, he stopped to pay nature his 
tributej^and wept bitterly. He said. Heaven had accepted the con- 
ditions, and that he had set out from his cottage with this poor 
creature, who had been a patient partner of his journey; that it had 
ate the same bread with him all the way, and was xmto him as a 
friendL 

Everybody who stood about heard the poor fellow with concern ; 
Ea Fleur ofiTered him money. The mourner said he did not want it; 
it was not the value of the ass, hut the loss df him. The ass, he 
said, he was assured loved him; and upon this, he told them a 
long story of a mischance upon their passage over the Pyrenean 
mountains, which had separated them from each other for three 
days: during which time the ass had sought him as much as he 
had sought the ass; and that they hac^scarce either ate or drank 
till they met. ‘*Thou hast one comfo)», at least,’’ said I, ^in the 
loss of thy poor beast; I’m sure thou hast been a merciful master to 
him.” "Alas !” said the mourner, "I thought so when he was alive; 
but now that he is dead I think otherwise ; I fear the weight of my- 
self and my afflictions together have been too much for him ; they 
have shortened the poor creature’s days, and I fear I have them to 
answer for,” ** Shame on the world 1” said I to myself- " Hid we 
but love each other as this poor soul loved his ass, ’twould he some- 
thing.” 
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THE GAMBLEBS 

jScene the first. A genteel coffee-house, whose humane screen con- 
ceals a line of grenadier bottles, and hides respectable blushes from 
impertinent eyes. There is a quiet little room opening out of Ihe 
bar, and here sit four jovial youths. The cards are out, the wines 
are in. The fourth is a reluctant hand; he does not love the drink 
nor approve the game. He anticipates and fears the result of both. 
Why is he herel He is a whole-souled fellow, and is afraid to seem 
ashamed of any fashionable gaiety. Ho will sip his wme upon the 
importunity of a friend newly come to town, and is too polite to 
spoil that friend^s pleasure by refusing a part in the game. They 
sit, shuffle, deal; the night wears on, the clock telling no tale of 
passing hours — the prudent Hquor-fiend has made it safely dumb. 
The night is getting old ; its dank air grows fresher; the east is gray; 
the gammg and drinking and hilarious laughter are over, and the 
youths wending homeward. What says conscience? No matter 
what it says ; they did not hear, and we will not. Whatever was 
said, it was very shortly answered thus : '^This has not been gam- 
bling; all were gentlemen; there was no cheating; simply a convivial 
evening; no stakes except the bills incident to the entertahiment. 
If anybody blames a young man for a little innocent exhilaration on 
a special occasion, he is a superstitious bigot; let him croak Such 
a garnished game is made the text to justify the whole round of 
gambling. Bet us then look at 

Scene the second. In a room so silent that there is no sound except 
the shrill cock crowing the morning, where the forgotten candles 
hum dimly over the long and lengthened wick, sit four men. Carved 
marble could not he more motionless, save their hands. Pale, watch- 
ful, though weary, their^yes pierce the cards or furtively read each 
othePs faces. Hours have passed over them thus. At length they 
rise without words; some, with a satisfaction which only makes 
their faces brightly haggani, scrape off the piles of money ; others, 
dark, sullen, silent, fierce, away from their lost money. The 

darkest and fiercest of the fonr is that young friend who first sat 
down to make out a game. He will never sit so innocently again. 
What says he to his conscience now?^ '*1 have a right to gamble; 
I have a right to he damned, too, if I choose ; whose business is it?" 

Scene the third, Years have passed on. He has seen youth ruined, 
at first with expostulation, then with only silent regret, then consent- 
ing to take part of the spoils ; and, fibaally, he has himself decoyed, 
duped, and stripped them without mercy. Go with me into that 
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dilapidated house, not far from the landing, at New Orleans* Xiook 
into that dirty room. Around a broken table, sitting upon boxes, 
kegs, or rickety chairs, see a filthy crew deaHng cards smouched with 
tobacco, grease, and liquor* One has a pirate-face burnished and 
burnt with brandy; a shock of grizzly, matted hair, half covering 
his villain eyes, which glare out like a wild beast^s from a thicket. 
Close by him wheezes a white-faced, dropsical wretch, vermin-cov- 
ered and stenehful. A scoundrel Spaniard and a burly negro (the 
joUiest of the four) complete the group. They have spectators — 
drunken sailors, and ogling, thieving, drinking women, who should 
have died long ago, when all that was womanly died Here hour 
draws on hour, sometimes with brutal laughter, sometimes with 
threat, and oath, and uproar. The last few stolen dollars lost, and 
temper too, each charges each with cheating, and high words ensue, 
and blows ; and the whole gang burst out the door, beating, biting, 
scratching, and rolling over and over in the dirt and dust. The 
worst, the fiercest, the drunkest of the four is our friend who began 
by making up the game. 

SceTie the fourth. Upon this blight day stand with me, if you 
would be sick of humanity, and look over that multitude of men 
kindly gathered to see a murderer hung. At last a guarded cart 
drags on a thrice-guarded wretch. At the gallows^ ladder tus courage 
fails. His coward feet refuse to ascend. Dragged up, he is sup- 
ported by bustling officials; his brain reels, his eye swims, while the 
meek minister utters a final prayer by his leaden ear. The prayer 
is said, the noose is fixed, the signal is given; a shudder inns 
through the crowd as he swings free. After a moment his convulsed 
limbs stretch down and hang heavily and stffi. ; and he who began 
to gamble to make up a game, and ended with stabbing an enraged 
victim whom he had fieeced, has here placed his last game — himself 
the stake . — Menry Ward Beecher, 

KEMmiSGENCES (fE' DICOSJENa 

Idckens’ habits as a speaker differed from those of most orators. 
He gave no thought to the composition of the spee<h he was to make 
till the day before he wa^to deliver it. No matter whether the 
effort was to be a long or a short one, he never wrote down a word 
of what he was going to say; but when the proper time arrived for 
him to consider his subject, he took a walk into the country, and the 
thing was done. When he returned he was all ready for hi task. 

It gave him a natural pleasure when he heard quotations from his 
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own books introduced witliout effort into conversation. He did not 
always remember, when his own words were quoted, that he was 
himself the author of them, and appeared astounded at the memory 
of others in this regard. He said Mx. Secretary Stanton had a most 
extraordinary knowledge of his books, and a power of taking the text 
up at any point, which he supposed to belong to only one person, and 
that person not himself. 

It was said of Garrick that he was the cheerfullest man of his age. 
This can be as truly said of Charles Dickens. In his presence there 
was perpetual sunshine, and gloom was banished as having no sort 
of relationship with him. No man suffered more keenly or sym- 
pathized more fully than he did with want and misery; but his 
motto was, “ Don^t stand and cry ; press forwaz'd, and help remove 
the diflacuity.” 

After his return home from America he was constantly boasting 
in his letters of his renewed health. In one of them he says , I am 
brown now beyond behef, and cause the greatest disappointment m 
all quarters by looking so well. It is really wonderful what those 
fine days at sea did me. My doctor was quite broken down in spirits 
when he saw me for the first time since my return last Saturday. 

Good heavens t" he said, recoiling, “ seven years younger 1” 

Bright colours were a constant dehght to him ; and the gay hues 
of flowers were those most welcome to his eye. When the rhodo- 
dendrons were in bloom in Cobham Park, the seat of his friend and 
neighbour Lord Darnley, he always counted on taking his guests 
there to enjoy the magnificent show. 

"When m the mood for humorous characterization, Dickens^ 
hilarity was most amcNzing. To hear him tell a ghost story with a 
very florid imitation of a very pallid ghost, or hear him sing an old" 
time stage song, such as used to enjoy in his youth at a cheap 
London theatre, to see him imitate a lion in a menagerie-cage, or the 
dlown in a pantomime when he flops and folds himself up like a jack- 
knife, or to join with him in some mirthful game of his own compos- 
ing, was to become acquainted with one of the most delightful and 
original comi>anions in the world. 

On one occasion, during a walk, he chose to run into the wildest 
of vagaries about conversation. The ludicrous vein he indulged in 
during that two hours' stretch can neverHoe forgotten. Among other 
things, he said he had often thought how restricted one's conver- 
sation must become when one was visiting a man who was to be 
hanged in half an hour. He went on in a most surprising manner 
to imagine all sorts of diMcultiea in the way of becoming interesting 
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to the poor fellow. “ Suppose,” said he, it should be a ramy mom- 
mg while you are making the call, you could not possibly indulge in 
the remark, * We shall have hue weather to-morrow, sir,^ for what 
would that be to himl For my part, I think,” said he, “I should 
confine my observations to the days of Julius Caesar or Eling Alfred.” 

At another time, when speaking of what was constantly said about 
him in certain newspapei’s, he observed ; I notice that about once 
in every seven years I become the victim of a paragraph disease. It 
breaks out in England, travels to India by the overland route, gets 
to America per Canard Line, strikes the base of the Kocky Moun- 
tains, and rebounding back to Europe, mostly perishes on the steppes 
of Eussia from inanition and extreme cold.” When he felt he was 
not under observation, and that tomfoolery would not be frowned 
upon or gazed at with astonishment, he gave himself up without 
reserve to healthy amusement and strengthening mirth. It waa his 
mission to make people happy. 

However numerous the volumes of his biography, the half can 
hardly be told of the good deeds he has accomplished for his 
feKow-men,^ — of the subtle qualities of insight and sympathy which 
rendered him capable of friendship above most men — ^which enabled 
him t% reinstate his ideal, and made his presence a perpetual joy, 
and separation from him an ineffaceable sorrow. — Jaanez T, 

THE STOEY OF THE FAITHFUL SOUL. 

Adelaida A. Procter, poetess, b 1826, d 1884- Her principal contributions ■were to 
Hotisehold Words To tnm over her p^es is like telling one's besds or reading a 
prayer-book, so beautiful, so pure, so nnselfish. a spirit of Faith, Hope, Cliazity 
pervades them ** 

(The story is said to have been founded on a l^end popular in the Middle Ages ] 

The fettered Spirits linger 
In purgatorial pam. 

With penal fires effacing 

Their last faint earthly stain. 

Which lifers imperfect sorrow 
Had tried to cleanse in vain. 

Yet, on each feast of Mary 
Their sorrow finds release. 

For the Crreat Archangel Michael 
Cornea down and bids it cease ; 

And the name of these brief respites 
la called Our luady's Peace.” 
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Yet once — so nms tlie Xieg-end— 
"WTieii tlie -Ajrdaangel came 
And aJl tiiese h.oly spirits 
Rejoiced, at IVIary^s name ; 

One voice alone was wailings 
Still wailing* on tlie same. 

And tliOTigli a great Te Denm 
Tlie bappy ecboes woke. 

This one discordant wailing 

Through, the sweet voices hrokej 
So when St. Mlichael q[uestioned 
Thus the poor spirit spoke ; — ‘ 

** I am not cold or thankless. 
Although I still complain; 

I prize our Lady’s blessing. 
Although it comes in vain 
To still my hitter anguish. 

Or q[uench my ceaseless pain* 

On earth a heart that loved me 
Still hves and mourns me there 
And the shadow of his anguish 
Is more than I can bear ; 

All the torment that I suffer 
Is the thought of his despair. 

** The evening of my bridal 
^eath took my Life away ; 

Hot all Love’s passionate pleading 
Oou^d gain an home’s delay 
And he I left has suffered 

A whole year since that day« 

^ If I could only see him, 

If I could only go 
And speak one word of comfort 
And solace, — ^then, I know 
He would endure with patience^ 
And strive against his woe.’^ 

^ Thus the Archangel answered 
Your time of pain is brief. 
And soon the peace of Heaven 
W^ill give you full relief ; 
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Yet if ilia earthly comfort 

So much, outweigha your gried^ 

"Then through a special mercy 

I offer you this grace, 

You may seek: him who mourns you 
Arici look upon his face, 

AtkI speak to him of comfort 
For one short iniriute^s spaeew 

"But when that time is eude<i, 
Betum here, and. remain 
A thousand years in tonnent, 

A thousand years in pain t 
Thus dearly must you purchase 
The comfort he will gain-^ 

The Ttime-trees^ shade at evening 
Is spreading hroad and wide; 
Beneath their fragrant arches, 

Face slowly, side hy rade. 

In low and tender converse, 

A Bridegroom and his Bride. 

The night is calm and stilly, 

15^0 other sound is there 
Bsicept their happy voices r 
What is that cold hleak air 
That passes through the Ijfine-trees 
And stirs the Bridegroom^s hair? 

While one low cry of anguish, 

Xiike the last dying wail 
Of some dumh, hunted creatorei. 

Is home upon the gale : 

■Why does the Bridegroom shudder 
And turn so deathly pale? 

NesLT Burgatory's entrance 
The radiant Angels wait; 

It was the great St. IMfchael 
Who closed that gloomy gate 
When the poor wandering spirit 
Oame hack to meet her fateu 
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** Pass on,” thus spoke the Angel ; 

‘‘Heaven^s joy is deep and vast; 
Pass on, pass on, poor Spirit, 

Por Heaven is yours at last; 

In that one minute’s anguish 

Your thousand years have passed,” 


THE HEAPT’S CHARITY. 

lEliza, Cook, poetess, bom in Southwark, London, 1818, died 1889. She began to con- 
tribute poems to the magazines and newspapers of the day when in her twentieth 
year Her first volume appeared in 1840, her JBchoes in 1864. A selection 
of her happiest thoughts has been put together under the title of DicumoTid 
J[>u8t (1866). Her complete poetical works, from which the following is taken, 
appeared m 187A 

A rich man walked abroad one day, and a poor man walk’d the 
selfsame way : when a pale and starving face came by with a palhd 
lip and a hopeless eye: and that starving face presumed to stand 
and ask for bread from the Rich man’s hand; but the Rich man 
sullenly look’d askance, with a gathering frown and a doubtful 
glance. **I have nothing,” said he, ‘^to give to you, nor any^such 
rogue of a canting crew. Get work, get work ! I know full well 
the whining lies that beggars can telL” And he fasten’d his pocket, 
and on he went, with his soul imtouch’d, and his Wisdom content. 
Now this great owner of golden store had built a church not long 
before; as noble a fane as man could raise; and the world had given 
him thanks and praise; and all who beheld it lavish’d fame on his 
Christian gift and godl>^ name. The Poor man pass’d — and the white 
lips dared to ask of him a mite could be spared. The Poor man 
gaz’d on the beggar’s cheeK; and saw what the white lips could not 
speak. He stood for a moment, but not to pause on the truth of the 
tale or the parish laws; he was seeking to give — though it was hut 
small, for a penny, a single penny, was all : but he gave it with a 
kindly word; while the warmest pulse in his breast was stirr’d 
’Twaa a tiny seed his Charity shed, but the white lips got a taste of 
bread; and the beggar’s blessing hallow’d the crust, that came like 
a spring in the desert dust. .... TJie Rich man and the Poor 
m an died, as all of us must, — and they both were tried at the sacred 
Judgment-seat above, for their thoughts of evil, and deeds of love. 
The balance of Justice there was true; fairly bestowing what fairly 
was due; and the two fresh comers through Heaven’s gate stood 
there to learn their eternal fate. The recording angels told of thingf» 
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that fitted them both with kindred , but as they stood in the 

crystal light, the plumes of the Hich man grew less bright. The 
angels knew by that shadowy sign, that the poor man^s work had 
been most divine ; and they brought the unerring scales to see where 
the Kich man^s falling-off could be. Full many deeds did the angels 
weigh, but the balance kept an even sway; and at last the church 
endowment laid, with its thousands promised, and thousands paid, 
with the thanks of prelates by its side, in the stately words of pious 
pride; and it weighed so much that the angels stood to see how the 
Poor man could balance such good : when a cherub came and took 
his place by the empty scale, with radiant grace; and he dropped the 
penny that had fed white starving lips with a crust of bread The 
chtirch endowment went up with the beam, and the whisper of the 
Great Supreme, as he beckon’d the Poor man to his throne, was 
heard in this immortal tone — ^^Plessed are they who from great gain 
give thousands with a reasonmg brain, but holier still shall be his 
part who gives one coin with pitying heart I ” 

A DISTTJBBANOE m CHXJBCH. 

Max Adeler, an Amencan hmnourift, who«e zvoent iketchea oa social Me and (^ar- 
actdPhavs won itoor bim zancli repnte. 

They have had more trouble at our Methodist meeting-house 
Last Sunday our minister was just beginning his sermon, and had 
uttered the words, Brethren, I wish to direct your attention this 
morning to the fourth verse of the twentieth chapter of Sainf^ — 
when a hen emerged from the recess beneath the pulpit. As she had 
just laid an egg, she interrupted the ministejr to announce the fact 
to the congregation; and he stopped short as she walked out into 
the aisle, screeching : Kuk-kuk-kuk-kuk-tf-ke I Kuk-kuk-kuk-kuk- 
te-ko!” 

The minister contemplated her for a moment, and then concluded 
to go on; but the sound of his voice seemed to provoke her to rivalry, 
and so she put on a pressure of five or six pounds to the square inch, 
and made such a racket that the preacher stopped ag aiuj and said, — 

*‘Wili our friend Mr. Grimes please remove that disgraceful 
chicken from the meeting-house?’’ 

The deacon rose, and proceeded with the task. He first tried to 
drive her toward the door; hut she dodged him , and, still clucking 
vigorously, got under the seat in the front pew. Then the deacon 
seized his umbrella and scooped her out into the aisle again, after 
Ifhich ho tried to ^^shoo” her toward the door; but she darted into 
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a pew, hopped over the partition, came down in the opposite pew, 
and out into the side aisle, making a noise like a steam planing-milL 

The deacon didn^t like to climb over after her, so he went round, 
and just as he got into the side aisle the hen flew over into the 
middle aisle again. Then the boys m the gallery laughed, and the 
deacon began to grow red in the face. 

At last Mr. Binns came out of his pew to help, and as both he 
and the deacon made a dash at the chicken from opposite directions 
she flew up with a wild cluck to the gallery, and perched on the 
edge, while she gave excited expression to her views by emitting 
about five hundred clucks a minute. The deacon flung a hymn-book 
at her to scare her down agam, but he missed, and hit a Sunday- 
school scholar in the eye. Then another boy in the gallery made a 
dash at her, and reached so far over that he tumbled and fell on 
Mrs. Miskey's bonnet, whereupon she said loud that he was predes- 
tined for the gallows. The crash scared the hen, and she flew over 
and roosted on the stove-pipe that ran along just under the ceiling, 
fairly howling with fright. In order to bring her down, the deacon 
and Mr. Binns both beat on the lower part of the pipe with their 
umbrellas, and at the fifth or sixth knock the pipe separated and 
about forty feet of it came down with a crash, emptying a barrel or 
two of soot over the congregation. The hen came down wiQi the 
stove-pipe; and as she flew by Mr. Binns he made a dash at her 
with his umbrella, and knocked her clear through a pane of glass, 
whereupon she landed in the street, and hopped off clucking insanely. 
The congregation are going to expel the owner of that hen from the 
church when they discover his identity. 


THEt^HXJNTEB’S VISION. 

Upon a rock that, high and sheer, 
Bose from the mountain's breast, 
A weary hunter of the deer 
HaxI sat him down to rest, 

And bared to the soft summer air 
Has hot red brow and sweaty hair. 

All dim in haze the mountains lay, 
With dimmer vales between; 

And rivers glimmered on their way, 
By forests faintly seen; 
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"Wliile ever rose a. miiriiiixrirxg soixnci, 

IFrom "brooks below sLiid bees aroTxiKb 

He listened, tOl be seemed to bear 
strain, so soft and low 
Tbat wbetber in tbe mind or ear 
Xbe listener scarce migbt know; 

"Witb sncb a tone, so sweet, so mild, 

Tbe watching mother lulls ber child. 

‘^Tbon weary buntsman," tbixs it said. 

“ Tbou faint witb toil and beat, 

Tbe pleasant land of rest is spread 
Before tby weary feet, 

^nd those whom thou wouldst gladly see 
Axe waiting there to welcome tbee.^^ 

JBEe looked, and ^twi^ct tbe earth and sky 
Amid tbe noontide haze, 

A^ shadowy region met his ey^ 

A_nd grew beneath his gaze, 

A-s if tbe vapours of the air 
Had gathered into shapes so fair. 

Groves freshened as be looked, and flowers 
Showed bright on rocky bank, 

A.nd fountains welled beneath the bowers, 

W here deer and pheasant drank. 

He saw the ghttering streams; he heard 
The rustling bough and t w itt eggng bird. 

And friends, the dead, in bo J^ood dear. 
There lived and walked again; 

ALnd there was one who many a year 
'Within her grave had lain, 

A- fair young girl, the hamlet’s pride — 

Hia heart was breaking when she died. 

Bounding, as was her wont, she came 
Bright toward his resting-place. 

And stretched her hand and called his name. 
With that sweet smiling face. 

Borwaxd with fixed and eager eyes. 

The hunter leaned in act to rise: 
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Forward he leaned — and headlong down 
Plunged from that craggy wall; 

He saw the rocks, steep, stem, and brown, 

An instant, in his fall — 

A frightful instant, and no more; 

The dream and life at once were o’er. 

— Bryant. 


SCENE PROM THE ‘^HEIR AT LAW.” 

<3«orge Ctoleman, dramatist and comic writer, b 1762, d. 18S6- Originally designed 
for the law, lie became a dramatist in his father‘s theatre, and was appointed 
by George rv. to the office of Lord-chamberlaan*s Examiner of Plays 

CHARACTERS. 

Hoctob Pangboss, .... a conceited Pedant. 

Hick Howbas, Son of a Tallow-chandler. 

A Waiteb. 

Scene — Coffee Room at the Blue Boar Hotel. 

Pan. Never before did honour and affluence let fall feuch a shower 
on the head of Doctor Pangloss ! Fortune, I thank thee i Propitious 
goddess, I am grateful ! I, thy favoured child, who commenced his 
career in the loftiest apartment of a muffin-maker m Milk Alley S 
Little did I think — ^^good easy man Shakspeare. — Hem ! — of the 
riches and literary dignities which now — 

Enter Dick Dowbas. 

My pupil I 

Dick \entering\ WeJJ, where is the man that wants — \see%ng Pan- 
glo98.~\ Oh 1 you are he, l-ssuppose. 

Pan. I am the man, young gentleman. ^‘Homo sum.” Terence. 
— ^Hem ! Sir, the person who now presumes to address you is Peter 
Pangloss ; to whose name, in the college of Aberdeen, is subjomed 
LL.D., signifying Doctor of Laws ; to which has been recently added 
the distinction of A double S— the Roman initials for a Fellow of 
the Society of Arts. 

Pick. Sir, I am your most obedient, Richard Dowlas; to whose 
name, in his tailor's bill, is subjoined D.R., signifying Debtor; to 
which are added L.S.D — the Roman initials for pounds, shillings, 
and pence. — ^But what are your commands with me, doctor ! 

Pan I have the honour, yoimg gentleman, of being deputed an 
ambassador to you from your father. 

IHck. Then you have the honour to be ambassador of as good- 
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natured an old fellow as ever sold a ha’portli of cheese in a chandler^s 
shop ! 

Pam. Pardon me, if, on the subject of yo'or father^s cheese, I advise 
you to be as mute as a mouse in one for the future. ’Twere better 
to keep that ^^alt§, mente repostum." Virgil. — Hem! 

DvgIc. Why, what’s the matter? — Any misfortune? — Broke, I fear. 

Pan. No, not broke; but his name, as ’tis customary in these cases, 
has appear'd m the Gazette. 

Dick. Not broke, but gazetted ^ Why, zounds 1 

Pan. Check your passions — learn philosophy. When the wife of 
the great Socrates threw a tea pot at his erudite head, he was as cool 
as a cucumber. When Plato 

Dick. Hang Plato 1 What of my father? 

Pan. Don’t hang Plato 1 the bees swarmed round bis mellifluous 
mouth as soon as he was swaddled I Cum in curds apes in labellis 
consedissent,” Cicero. — Hem ! 

Dick. I wish you had a swarm round youi^ with all my heart. 
Come to the point. 

Pan. In due time. But calm your cboler. Ira furor brevis eat.'' 
Horace. — Hem ! \jproduces a letter Bead this. 

Ihch. [Snatches the letter^ hreahvng %t open^ arid reading “Dear 
Dick, — ^This comes to inform you I am in a perfect state of health, 
hopmg you are the same.” Ah, that’s the old beginning, “ It was 

my lot last week to be made ” Ay, a bankrupt, I suppose I “ To 

be made a — ” What? “To be made a — \spelling\ — p, e, a, r.” — A 
pear I — to be made a pear I Hang it I What does he mean by that? 

Pan. A peer — a peer of the realm. His lordship’s orthography is 
a little loose, but several of his equals countenap^ce the custom — ^Dord 
Loggerhead always spells physician with an 

Dick. A peer! what, my father? I’m electrified' — Old Daniel 
Dowlas made a peer ! But let me see. [Iteadi7igJ\ A peer of the 
realm — ^Lawyer Perret got me my tittle — titt — oh, title ! “and 
an estate of fifteen thousand per ann., by making me out next of kin 
to old Lord Duberly, because he died without — without hair.” ’Tis 
an odd reason, by the bye, to be next of kin to a nobleman because 
he died bald. 

Pan. His lordship means heir- — heir to his estate. We shall 
meliorate his style speedily. “ Deform it altogether,” Shakspeare. — 
Hem! 

Dzck. [Peading.] “I send my carrot — ” Carrot! 

Pan. \Laugh%ngI\ He, he, he ! Chariot, his lordship means. 
*^Chanot — a little coach.” Johnson. — ^Hem? 

( 181 ) 


V 
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Du^. Witli I>octor I^anglos in it." 

That^s me. 

I>ich. ‘^Kespect him, for he^s an and moreover an donble 

S " \TJiey how:\ 

JPa/n. His lordsliip ki n dly condescended to insert tliat at my re- 
quest. 

D'iek, ^*And I liave made him your tntorer, to mend your cake- 
lology." 

JPan, Cacalogy — ^from ^^malus," and Aoyo;, ^^verhum.” Vide 

Xiesdcon. — ^Hem 1 

Dich, *^Cojna with, the Doctor to my house in Hanover Square." 
Hanover Square 1 ‘‘I remain, your affectionate father to command. 

— ^DuBKanv " 

jPan. That^s his lordshipfe title. 

JOtch. It is? 

JPcLTi. It is. 

JOick^ Say Sir to a lordfe son. You have no more manners than a 
hear. 

Bear! Under favour, young gentleman, I am the bear- 
leader, being appointed your tutor. 

jyick^ And what can you teach me? 

JPam^ IPrudence. 

IHck. Prudence to a nobleman’s son with fifteen thousand a year I 
Pooh ! I have been in Dondon before, and know it requires no teach- 
ing to be a modern fine gentleman. Why, it all lies in a nut-shell 
Sport a dogcart — walk Bond Street — ^play at billiards — dance reels — 
smoke — ^go to the opera — ^there’s a buck of the first fashion in town 
for you. I’ll drive ^wu down to all the races, wrth my little terrier 
between your legs, in\ tandem. 

JPan, Doctor Pangloss, the philosopher, with a terrier between hia 
legs, in a tandem ! 

JDick, I’ll make you my long-stop at cricket — you shall draw corks 
— laugh at my jokes — squeeze lemons for punch — cast up the reckon- 
ing — and woe betide yon if you don’t keep sober enough to see me 
safe home after a jollification. 

JPart. Make me a long-stop and a squeezer of lemons ! 

Dick, Come now, tutor, go you and call the waiter. 
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JjJJIjWS COaiPIiAUsTT, 

Pse a poor ’ittle sorrowful baby. 

For Bidget is ^way down stairs; 

My titten lias scatcbed my fLn’er, 

And Bolly won’t say her p’ayers. 

I hain’t seen my bootiful mamma 
Since ever so long ado; 

An' I ain’t her tunninest baby 
ISTo lender, for Bidget says so. 

Mamma’s dot anoder netff hah^; 

Bod dived it — He did — ^yes’erday; 

And it Mes, it kies — oh, so deffnl I 
I wis’ He would tate it away. 

I don’t want no sweet ’ittle sister;’’ 

I want my dood mamma, I do; 

I want her to tiss me, and tiss me. 

An’ tall me her p’ecious Bulu. 

I dess my dear papa will bin* me 
A *ittle dood titten some day; 

Here’s nurse wid my mamma’s new baby; 
I wis* she would tate it away. 

Oh, oh ! what tunnin’ red fin’ers 1 
It sees me ’ite out of its eyes; 

I dess we will teep it, and dive it 
Some can’y whenever it kies, 

I dess I will dive it my dolly 
To play wid *mos’ every day; 

And I dess, I dess — Say, Bidget, 

Ask Bod not to tate it away. 


MBS. 


SOLrLOQXJT. 


The little intricate hussy 1 I overheard her! “Mrs. Malaprop, 
says she, “shall treat me, when I call on her, with her select words so 
ingeniously misapplied witSout being misprononneed.” There 1 an 
attack upon my language. What do you think of that ? an aspersion 
on my parts of speech. Sure, if I reprehend anything in the world 
it is the use of my oracular tongue and a nice derangement of 
epitaphs ; and all because I won’t let her throw herself away upon a 
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beggarly ensign, and lavish herself on a fellow not worth a shilling. 
“ Forget the fellow,” I said to her; “illiterate him from yoxir memory.” 
“It is not so easy to forget,” says she. “But I say,” says I, “it is; there 
is nothing on earth so easy as to forget, if a person chooses to set about 
it. Fm sure,” says I to my niece, “Pm sure IVe as much forgot your 
poor dear uncle, as if he had never existed; and let me tell you, 
Ltydia, these violent memories don^t become a young woman.” “ Why,” 
my dear friend Sir Anthony Absolute chimes in, “sure she won’t 
pretend to remember what she’s ordered not.” It all comes, he says, 
from reading novels “Circulating libraries,” says he, ^^are evergreen 
trees of diabolical knowledge.” “Oh,” says I, “sure, Sir Anthony, you 
speak laconically.” “Then,” he asks, “why m moderation, Mrs Mala- 
prop, what would you have a woman know?” “Observe me, Sir 
Anthony,” I replies “ I would by no means wish a daughter of mme 
to be a progeny of learning. For instance, I would never let her 
meddle with Greek, or Hebrew, or Algebra, or Simony, or Fluxions, 
or the Paradoxes, or such iruflammatory branches of learning* nor 
will it be necessary for her to handle any of your mathematical, 
astronomical, diabolical instruments. But she should have, I think, 
a supercilious knowledge of accounts, and as she grew up I would 
have her instructed in geometry, that she might know soirething 
of the contagious countries. This,” I says, “ Sir Anthony, is what I 
would have a woman know, and I don’t think there is a superstitious 
article about it. But as for my niece, there is nothing to be hoped 
from her ; she’s as headstrong as an allegory on the banks of the 
ISTile, and has no more feeling than a Derbyshire putrefaction. Now, 
Sir Anthony, you shall be our envoy. Lead the way and I’ll precede.” 
— From “ The Rivals^ hy SK&ridairu 

BETSEY AND I ABE OUT. 

Will Carleton, author of this poem and its sequel, was bom at Hudson, IT S , 1846 
He graduated at Hillsdale College, and has devoted his energies to literary and 
Journalistic work- Hi s ballads of domestic life have had a wide popularity 

Draw up the papers, lawyer, and make ’em good and stout ; 

For things at home are crossways, and Betsey and I are out — 
We, who have worked together so long as man and wife 
Must pull in single harness for the^est of our nafral life. 

“What is the matter?” say you. I guess it’s hard to tell! 

Most of the years behind us we’ve passed by very well I 
I have no other woman, she has no other man — 

Only we’ve lived together as long as we ev^r can. 
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So I liave talked witk Betsey, and Betsey lias talked with me. 

And so weVe agreed together that we can’t never agree; 

Not that weVe catched each other in any terrible crime; 

We’ve been a-gathering this for years, a little at a time. 

There was a stock of temper we both had for a start. 

Although we never suspected ’twonld take us two apai*t; 

I had my various failings, bred in the fiesh and bone ; 

And Betsey, like all good women, had a temper of her own. 

The jfirst thmg I remember whereon we disagreed 

Was something concerning heaven — a difference in our creed ; 

We arg’ed the thing at breakfast, we arg’ed the thing at tea, 

And the more we arg’ed the question the more we didn’t agree. 

And the next that I remember was when we lost a cow ; 

She had kicked the bucket for certain, the question was only — How^ 
I held my own opinion, and Betsey another had ; 

And when we were done a-talkin’, we both of us was mad. 

And the next that I remember, it started in a joke ; 

But full for a week it lasted, and neither of us spoke. 

And tLe next was when I scolded because she broke a bowl; 

And she said I was mean and stingy, and hadn’t any soul. 

And so that bowl kept pourin’ dissensions in our cup ; 

And so that blamed cow- critter was always a-comiff up : 

And so that heaven we arg’ed no nearer to us got, 

But it gave us a taste of something a thousand times as hot. 

And so the thing kept workin’, and all the s^-same way ; 

Always somethm’ to arg’e, and somethin’ sharp to say; 

And down on us came the neighbours, a couple dozen strong. 

And lent their kindest service for to help the thing along. 

And there has been days together — and many a weary week — 

We was both of us cross and spunky, and both too proud to speak; 
And I have been thinkin’ and thinkin’, the whole of the winter and 
fall, 

If I can’t live kind with a woman, why, then, I won’t at aU. 

And so I have talked with Betsey, and Betsey has talked with me, 
And we have agreed together that we can’t never agree ; 

And what is hers shall be hers, and what is mine shall be mine; 

And I’ll put it in the agreement, and take it to her to sign. 
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Write on tlie paper, lawyer — tlie very first paragraph — 

Of all the farm and live-stock that she shall have her half ; 

!For she has helped to earn it through many a weary day, 

And it's nothing more than justice that Betsey has her pay. 

Grive her the house and homestead — a man can thrive and roam; 
But women are skeery critters, unless they have a home; 

And I have always determined, and never failed to say, 

That Betsey should never want a home if I was taken away. 

There is a little hard money that's drawm' tol'ralble pay : 

A couple of hundred dollars laid by for a rainy day ; 

Safe in the hands of good men, and easy to get at; 

Put in another clause there, and give her half of that. 

Yes, I see you smile, sir, at my givin' her so much ; 

Yes, divorce is cheap, sir, but I take no stock in such ! 

True and fair I married her, when she was blithe and young ; 

And Betsey was al'ays good to me, exceptm' with her tongue. 

Once, when I was young as you, and not so smart, perhaps, 

Por me she mittened a lawyer, and several other chaps ; 

And all of them was flustered, and fairly taken down. 

And I for a time was counted the luckiest man in town. 

Once when I had a fever — won’t forget it soon — 

I was hot as a basted turkey and crazy as a loon ; 

Never an hour went by me when she was out of sight — 

She nursed me true and tender, and stuck to me day and night. 

And if ever a house was tidy, and ever a kitchen clean. 

Her house and kitchen was tidy as any I ever seen; 

And I don’t complam of Betsey, or any of her acts. 

Excepting when we’ve quarrelled, and told each other facts. 

So draw up the paper, lawyer, and I’ll go home to-night. 

And read the agreement to her, and see if it’s all right ; 

And then, in the momin’. I’ll sell to a tradin’ man I know, 

Amd kiss the child that was left to us, and out in the world I’ll go. 

Amd one thing put in the paper, that first to me didn’t occur; 

That when I am dead at last she’ll bring me back to her ; 

And lay me under the maples I planted years ago. 

When she and I was happy before we quarrelled so. 
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And when she dies I wish that she wotild be laid by me. 
And, lyin' together in silence, perhaps we will agree ; 

And, if ever we meet in heaven, I wouldn't think it queer 
If we loved each other the better because we quarrelled hers* 


HOW BETSEY I MADE UP* 

Grive us your hand, Mr. Lawyer : how do you do to-day? 

You drew up that paper — I s'pose you want your pay* 

Don't cut down your figures ; make it an X or a Y ; 

For that 'ere written agreement was just the makin' of mew 

Ooin' home that evenin' I tell you I was blue, 

Thinkin' of all my troubles, and what I was goin' to do ; 

And if my horses hadn't been the steadiest team alive. 

They’d 've tipped me over, certain, for I couldn’t see where to drive. 

— ^for I was labourin’ under a heavy load; 

No — ^for I was travellin' an entirely different road; 

For I was a-tracin' over the path of our lives ag'm. 

And ifeein' where we missed the way, and where we might have been. 

And many a corner we'd turned that just to a quarrel led. 

When I ought to’ve held my temper, and driven straight ahead; 
And the more I thought it over the more these memories came. 

And the more I struck the opinion that I was the most to blame. 

And things I had long forgotten kept risin' ip my mind, 

Of little matters betwixt us, where Betsey ^/as good and kind; 

And these things flashed all through me, as you know things some- 
time will 

When a feller's alone in the darkness, and everyijhing is stiU. 

But," says I, we're too far along to take another track. 

And when I put my hand to the plough, I do not oft turn hack ; 
And 'tain't an uncommon thing now for couples to smash in two;” 
And so I set my teeth together, and vowed I'd see it through. 

When I come in sight o' the house, 'twas some'at in the nighty 
And just as I turned a hill-top I see the kitchen light; 

Which often a han'some pictuP to a hungry person makes. 

But it don't interest a feller much thatfe goin' to pull up stakes. 
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And when I went in the house, the table was set for me — 

As good a supper^s I ever saw, or ever want to see ; 

And I crammed the agreement down my pocket as well as I could, 
And fell to eatin’ my victuals, which somehow didn^t taste good. 

And Betsey, she pretended to look about the house. 

But she watched my side coat-pocket like a cat would watch a mouse ; 
And then she went to f oolin^ a little with her cup. 

And mtently readm^ a newspaper, a-holdin' it wrrong side up. 

And when Td done my supper, I drawed the agreement out. 

And gave it to her without a word, for she knowed what ^twas about; 
And then I hummed a little tune, but now and then a note 
Was bu^sted by some animal that hopped up in my throat. 

Then Betsey she got her specs from off the mantle-shelf, 

And read the article over quite softly to herself; 

Bead it by httle and little, for her eyes is gettin^ old, 

And lawyers^ writin' am't no print, especially when it^s cold. 

And after she'd read a little she gave my arm a touch, 

And kindly said she was afraid I was lowin' her too much ; 

But when she was through, she went for me, her face a-str&min' 
with tears, 

And kiss'd me for the first time in over twenty years ! 

I don't know what you'll th i nk, sir — I didn't come to inquire — 

But I picked up that agreement and stuffed it in the fire ; 

And I told her we'd bury the hatchet alongside of the cow ; 

And we struck an agreement never to have another row. 

And I told her in the future I wouldn't speak cross or rash 
If half the crockery in the house was broken all to smash ; 

And she said, in regards to heaven, we'd try and learn its worth 
By startin' a branch establishment and runnin' it here on earth. 

And so we sat a-talkin' three-quarters of the night, 

And opened our hearts to each other until they both grew light; 
And the days when I was winnin' her away from so many men 
Was nothin' to that evenin' I courted her over again. 

Next momin' an ancient virgin took pains to call on us, 

Her lamp all trimmed and a-bumin' to kindle another fuss; 

But when she went to pryin' and openin' of old sores. 

My Betsey rose politely, and showed her out-of-doors. 
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Since then I don’t deny but there’s been a word or two ; 

But weVe got our eyes wide open, and know just what to do ; 

When one speaks cross the other just meets it with a laugh, 

And the first one’s ready to give up considerable more than half. 

Maybe you’!! think me soft, sir, a-talkin’ in this style. 

But somehow it does me lots of good to tell it once in a while ; 

And I do it for a compliment — ’tis so that you can see 

That that there written agreement of yours was 3ust the makin’ of me 

So make out your bill, Mr, Lawyer* don’t stop short of an X; 

Make it more if you want to, for I have got the cheques, 

Fm richer than a !N"ational Bank, with all its treasures told. 

For IVe got a wife at home now that’s worth her weight in gold. 

[It IS not necessary in the delivery of the above piece to adopt the American nasal 
twang Doing so will be found to rather detract from than to increase the effect. j 


THE HONEYMOON. 

John Tobm, dramatist, b. 1770, d 1804. 

TWO CHARACTBBS, 

Duke Akanza,. . .disguised as a Peasant, 

JuiilANA, his newly-made Wife 

(The Duke Aranza marries the proud, overbearing Juliana, the daughter of a painter 
After marriage, in order to subdue her arrogance, he takes her to a mean hut, and 
pretends he is but a labouring peasant He acts with firmness, gentleness, and 
affection, and at the end of the month Juliana, b-^mg thoroughly reformed, is 
mtroduced to the palace, of which she finds her husband is the duke and she the 
duchess ] 

Scene — A cottagre. Enter Duke Aranza, leading in Juliana. 

Duke. You are welcome borne. 

Jvl. Home ! you axe merry; tbis retired spot 
Would be a palace for an owl ! 

Duke. ’Tis ours. 

Jul Ay, for tbe time we stay in it. 

Duke. By heaven. 

This IS tbe noble mansion that I spoke of ! 

Jvl. This ! You are not in earnest, though you bear it 
With such a sober brow. Come^ come, you jest. 
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Duke, Indeed, I jest not ; were it onrs in jest, 

We should have none, wife. 

Jvl, Are you serious, sir? 

Duke, I swear, as Fm your husband, and no duke. 

Jvl. No duke ! 

Duke, But of my own creation, lady. 

JuL Am I betrayed? Nay, do not play the fool! 

It is too keen a joke. 

Duke, You^ll find it true. 

JuH, You are no duke, then? 

Duke, None. 

Jul, Have I been cozen’d? [Aside, 

And have you no estate, sir? 

No palaces, nor houses ? 

Duke, None but this; 

A small, snug dwelling, and in good repair. 

Jul, Nor money, nor effects? 

Duke. None, that I know of. 

Jul, And the attendants that have waited on us? 

Duke, They were my friends, who, having done my business, 
Are gone about their own. 

Jul, Why, then, ’tis clear. \Aside, 

That I was ever bom ! What are you, sir? 

Duke, I am an honest man, that may content you : 

Young, nor ill-favour'd. Should not that content you? 

I am your husband, and that must content you. 

Jul, I will go home ! \Going. 

Duke, You are at home already. \Staying herm 

Jul, ril not endure it ! But remember this — 

Duke or no duke, Fll be a duchess, sir I 

Duke, A duchess I you shall be queen, to all 
Who, of their courtesy, will call you so. 

Jul, And I will have attendance. 

Duke, So you shall. 

When you have learned to wait upon yourself. 

Jul, To wait upon myself I Must I bear this? 

I could tear out my eyes, that bade you woo me. 

And bite my tongue in two for saying yes ! 

Duke, And if you should, ’twoiQd grow again* 

I think, to be an honest yeoman’s wife 

(For Enich, my would-be duchess, you will find me). 

You w^re cut out by nature. 
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t/wZ. Yoti 'wUl find tlien 
That education, sir, has spoiled me for it. 

Why, do you thinly Til work? 

DuJce. I think ^twill happen, wife. 
iJul. W hat ! rub and scrub 
Your noble palace clean? 

Duhe, Those taper fingers 
Will do it daintily. 

Jul. And dress your victuals 
(If there be any)? Oh ! I could go mad. 

D%tJce, AjO-d mend my hose, and dam my nightcaps neatly; 
W ait, like an echo, till youhe spoken to — 

JvZ. Or, like a clock, talk only once an hour? 

Dulse. Or like a dial, for that quietly 
Performs its work, and never speaks at all. 

J^uZ. To feed your poultry and your hogs; oh, monstrouBl 
And when I stir abroad, on great occasions. 

Carry a squeaking tithe pig to the vicar; 

Or jolt with higglers' wives the market trot^ 

To sell your eggs and butter! 

Duke. Excellent! 

How well you sum the duties of a wife ! 

Why, what a blessing I shall have in you t 
Jul. A blessing! 

Duke. When they talk of you and me. 

Darby and Joan shall be no more remember'd; 

We shall be so happy? 

Jvl. Shall we ? 

Duke. Wondrous happy! 

Ohf you will make an admirable wife! 

•TuZ. ni make a demon I 
Duke. What? 

*rul. A very demon. 

Duke. Oh, no; we'll have no demons. 

•Titrf. I'll not bear it. 
m to my father's. 

Duke. Gently; you forget 
You are a perfect stSanger to the road. 

My wrongs will find a way, or make one. 

Duke. Softly ! 

You stir not hence, except to take the air. 

And then I'll breathe it with you. 
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J'ul "WTiat, coii£jae me? 

Xhike* ^would be misafe to trust you yet abroad* 
Am I a truant sdiool-boy? 

Duke, Nay, not so; 

But you must keep your bounds. 

Jul, And if I break tbem. 

Perhaps you’ll beat me. 

Duke, Beat you ! 

The iTtart that lays his hand upon a woman. 

Save in the way of kmdness, is a wretch 
Whom ’twere gross flattery to name a coward- 
No, lady, I’ll talk to you. I’ll not beat you. 

Jul, ^^ell, if I may not travel to my father, 

I may write to him surely I and I will — 

If I can meet vcdthin your spacious dukedom 
Three such unhop’d-for miracles at once 
As pens, and mk, and paper. 

Duke, ITou will find them 
In the next room. A word before you go. 

You are my wife, by eVry tie that’s sacred ; 

The partner of my fortune 
Jul, Your fortune? 

Duke, Peace ^ no fooling, idle woman ! 

Beneath the attesting eye of BCeaVn I’ve sworn 
To love, to honour, cherish, and protect you. 

No human pow’r can part us. What remains, then? 
To fret, and worry, and torment each other. 

And give a keener edge to our hard fate 
By sharp uphraddmgs and perpetual jars? 

Or, like a lovmg and a patient pair, 

(Wak’d from a dream of grandeur, to depend 
Upon their daily labour for support,) 

To soothe the taste of fortune’s lowlmess 
With sweet content and mutual fond endearment? 
Now to your chamber : write what e’er you please ; 
But pause before you stain the spotless paper 
With words that may infiame, but cannot heal ! 

J’ul, Why, what a patient worm you take me for f 
Duke, I took you for a wife, and ere I’ve done 
Pll know you for a good one. 

mTuZ, You shall know me 
For a right woman, full of her own sex. 
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“Wlio, when she suffers wrong, wrll speak her anger; 

TV'ho feels her own prerogative, and scorns. 

By the proud reason of superior man, 

To be taught patience when her swelling heart 
Cries out revenge ^ 

Duke. Why, let the flood rage on ! 

There is no tide in woman’s wildest passion 
But hath an ebb. IVe broke the ice, however 
‘Write to her father ^ She may write a folio — 

But if she send it I 

Though I have heard some husbands say, and wisely, 

A woman’s honour is her safest guard, 

Yet there’s some virtue in a lock and key. \Lochs the door 
So this begins our honeymoon. ’Tis well. 

JB’or the flrst fortnight, ruder than March winds. 

She’ll blow a hurricane The next, perhaps. 

Like April, she may wear a changeful face 
Of storm and sunshine: and, when that is past, 

She will break glorious as unclouded May. 


THE OUTCAST. 


Magistrate (curtly) How do you live^ 

jPrwoiter (sadly) I do not live, my lord, I only Iingei ’ 

Why do they hunt me so from street to street? 

I’m but a weary G-od- forsaken creature ! 

In all my wanderings no friend I meet, 

I find no love in any human feature. 

What can your rich world care for such as I, 
Seared to the heart by scorn’s accusing finger? 

A weary outcast only wants to die — 

I do not live, my lord, I only linger ! 

There was a time when all I touch’d turn’d gold. 
Then friends flock’d merrily to taste my bounty; 
I never turned a dog into the cold. 

Or let the poca? go starving to the county; 

Still I was robb’d of all I love . but how? 

Ask Death, of all my ills the evibbringer 
All axe gone from me ! All are gone ! and now 
I do not live, my lord, I only Imger. 
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Will tKe dark never come to one wliose feet 

Are bruised with stones cast on a road of tears} 
When will the daylight fade and let me greet 

TYiends whom I loved in dear remembered years? 
Why am I tortured in this lovely world 

Where I must ask, and they will never give? 

In distant harbour where rent sails are furled. 

There let me linger, Lord, that I may live 1 — C. Scott, 

«IlOCGS: OF A.GES." 

^ Itock of Ages cleft for me," 

Thoughtlessly the maiden sung^ 

Fell the words unconsciously 

From her girlish gleeful tongue^ 

Sang as little children smg. 

Sang as do the birds m Jime, 

Fell the words like light leaves down 
On the current of the tune* 

Hock of ages cleft for me. 

Let me hide myself in Thee." 

"Let me hide myself in Thee" — 

Felt her soul no need to hide; 

Sweet the song as song could be. 

And she had no thought beside; 

All the words unheedingly 

Fell from lips untouched by care. 

Dreaming not that each might be 
On some other Ups a prayer* 

Hock of Ages deft for me. 

Let me hide myself in Thee." 

"Hock of Ages deft for me" — 

^Twas a woman sang them now. 

Pleadingly and prayerfully. 

Every word her heart did know; 

Hose the song, as storm-tossed bird 
Heats with weary wing»the air. 

Every note hy sorrow stirred. 

Every syllable a prayer* 

** Hock of Ages deft for me. 

Let me hide myself in Thee." 
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^ Hock of Ages cleft for me,” 

lips grown aged sung tte hymn 
Trustingly and tenderly, 

Voice grown weak and eyes grown dimi 
^ Liet me hide myself in Thee,” 

Trembling tho’ the voice and low, 

Han the sweet strain peacefully, 
liike a river in its dow; 

Sung as only they can sing 

Who lifers thorny paths have pressed. 

Sung as only they can sing 

Who behold the promised rest. 

Hock of ‘Ages cleft for me, 
liet me hide myself in Thee ” 

Hock of Ages cleft for me,” 

Sung above a coffin lid, 

Underneath all restfuHy, 

All Hfe^s joys and sorrows hid. 

Never more, oh! storm-tossed soul^ 

Never more from wind and tide, 

Never more from billows^ roll, 

Wilt thou need thyself to hide; 

Could those sightless sunken eyes, 

Closed beneath the soft gray hair. 

Could those mute and stiffened lips 
Move again in pleading prayer. 

Still, aye still the words would he, 

me hide myself in Thee.” — ATion. 

SHE STOOPS TO CONQUEH. 

Oliver Goldsmith, poet, novelist, and essayist, h, 1728, d. 1774. ** No writer in the 
English langaage has ever surpassed or even eqnaUed him in witching aimpUcitj, 
gentle ease of movement, and good taste.’* 

THREE CHABACTEBa 

Young Marlow, a GKmid Bachelor. 

Mb Hastings, his Eriend. 

Miss Habpoastl^ a Eashionablo Country Lady. 

Scene — J/r. Sardcastl^s Mouse. 

Hast. Mias Hardcaatle, Mr. Marlow. Fm proud of bringing two 
persons together, who only want to know, to esteem each other. 
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Miss H. \AsideJ\ Now, for meeting my modest gentleman 
with a demure face, and quite in his own manner. I^m glad 
of your safe arrival, sir — Fm told you had some accidents by the 
way. 

Mar, Only a few, madam. Yes, we had some. Yes, madam, a 
good many accidents; but should be sorry, madam — or rather glad — 
of any accidents that are so agreeably concluded. Hem ! 

M%ss S, Pm afraid you flatter, sir. You that have seen so much 
of the flnest company, can find little entertainment in an obscure 
comer of the coxmtry. 

Mar, I have lived, indeed, in the world, madam; but I have kept 
very little company. I have been but an observer upon life, madam, 
while others were enjoying it. 

Mxss H An observer like you, upon life, were I fear disagreeably 
employed, since you must have had much more to censure than to 
approve. 

Mar, Pardon me, madam : I was always willing to be amused 
The folly of most people is rather an object of my mirth than uneasi- 
ness 

Hast, \Aside to Mar,'\ Bravo, bravo ! never spoke so well m your 
whole life Well 1 Miss Hardcastle, I see that you and Mr ]!^;^arlow 
are gomg to be very good company. I believe our being here will 
but embarrass the interview. 

Mar. Not in the least, Mr, Hastings. We like your company of 
all things. [Aside to H<istingsl\ Zounds I George, sure you won't go » 
How can you leave us 

Hast, Our presence will but spoil conversation, so we’E retire to 
the next room. 

Mar, [after a paTis^, What on earth shall I do ? — will you please 
to be seated, madam? [Oets a chair arid sits down^ recollects himself 
cmd rises in confusion^ places a chair for her^ then sits, — another pauseP^ 
I say, ma’am. 

Miss H, Sir I 

Mar, Ma’am ! [paicse,'] I am afraid, ma’am — I am — not so — happy 
— as to — as to 

Miss H, As to what, sir? 

Mar, As to — ^make myself — that is make myself — ^agreeable — to 
the ladies. 

Miss H, I hope, sir, they have employed some part of your ad- 
dresses. [Draws her chair towards him ] 

Mar, [Relapsing into timidity P\ Pardon me, madam, I — I — I — as 
yet have studied — only — ^to — deserve them. 
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Mit9 H. And that, some say, is the very worst way to obtain 
them. 

Mar, Perhaps so, madam ; but I love to converse only with the 
more grave and sensible part of the sex. Put, I^m afraid, I grow 
tiresome. 

M%$9 JS, Not at all, sir; there is nothing I like so much as grave 
conversation myself ; I could hear it for ever — indeed, I have often 
been surprised how a man of sentiment could ever admire those light 
airy pleasures, where nothing reaches the heart. 

Ma/r, It’s a — disease — of the mind, madam. In the variety of 
tastes, there must be some, who wanting a relish — for — um — ^a — 
um 

Miss H, I imderstand you, sir. There must be some, who wanting 
a relish for refined pleasures, pretend to despise what they are incap- 
able of tasting. 

Mar, My meaning, madam — ^but infinitely better expressed- And 
I can’t help observing, that in this age of hypocrisy — a 

M%ss M, \As%dei\ Who could ever suppose this fellow impudent 
upon some occasions ^ You were going to observe, sir 

Manr, I was observing, madam — I protest, madam, I forget what 
I was ^oing to observe. 

M%ss S, \A.side.'\ I vow, and so do I. You were observing, sir, 
that in this age of hypocrisy — something about hypocrisy, sir. 

Mar, Yes, madam; in this age of hypocrisy there are few, who 
upon strict enquiry, do not — a — a — 

M%ss H. I understand you perfectly, sir. 

Mcur, [Aside.^ Indeed, then, and that’s more than I do myself. 

M^ss H, You mean that, in this hypocritical age, there are few that 
do not condemn in public what they practise in private, and think 
they pay every debt to virtue when they praise it. 

Mar, But I see Miss Neville expecting us in the next room. I 
would not intrude for the world. 

M%ss H, I protest, sir, I never was more agreeably entertained in 
all my life. Pray go on. 

Mar, Yes, madam. I was — but she beckons us to join her. 
Madam, shall I do myself the honour to attend you ? 

M%ss H, Well, then, I’ll follow. 

M%ss H, Ha, ha, ha ! Was there ever such a sober, sentimental 
interview? I’m certain he scarce look'd me in my face the whole 
time. If I could teach him a little confidence, it would be doing 
somebody that I know of a piece of service. But who is that some- 
body? — ^that, faith, is a question I s^rcely answer. 

< 181 > X 
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TRUE ROSATilNP. 

There once was a huntsman full bold and true 
Who knew where the fairest of roses grew. 

And he loved her better than goods or gold, 

Eor he felt that his heart would never grow old 
X£ he but True Rosalind saw. 

When the earth was dewy at eventide^ 

The huntsman rode to his rosy bride. 

And ever was heard as he galloped along 
The blast of his horn, and the note of his song 
Till he True Rosalind saw. 

True Rosalind ! True Rosalind i — ECear^st thou my lay. 
Where only thy name is repeated alway. 

To-morrow is over the bridal year. 

True RosTmd full soon to True Altar I bear,'' 

Quoth then, True Rosalind, Yea.” 

Then lightly he sprang from his saddle I wist. 

And sat by the maiden and jested and kissed. 

And tarried him e'en to the still midnight 
In the sweet pure glory of love's delight. 

True Ros'lind's heart beat high. 

The stars grow pale in the morning gray. 

The huntsman rides from his love away. 

And gaily he hunts through woodland and glad^ 
And follows a stag by the spoor he has made — 

A nobler he never saw. 

To bay on the crest of a beetling crag, 

See ! — spring o'er its edge the frighted stag. 

And after him mto the yawning deep 
The foaming steed with his rider leap. 

No eye him ever saw. 

Again the even her dew-tear weeps. 

Her watch for her lover True Ros'lind keeps, 

And tarries and waits for the sound of his song 
And the blast of his horn as he gallops along. 

His coming she never saw. 
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The fiTULset hotirs on to midnight sped, 

True Itoslind lies sad on her sleepless bed, 

And red are her eyes with many a tear — 

Why keep^st thou me waiting in anguish and fear, 

Dear sweetheart, and art not yet come?" 

Then hears she the sound of a ghostly horn. 

And a whisper weird through the casement borne. 

Come, dearest. To me thou hast plighted thy troth. 

The bridal home is prepared for us both. 

Thy bridegroom is long since there." 

Then feels she a shudder so iron and cold. 

And a ghostly embrace her form enfold. 

An d a secret thriH through each throbbing vein. 

As of weddmg-joy and deathly pam. 

And trembling she whispers Yea." 

Then stops the blood in the beating breast^ 

Then breaks the heart so sore distressed. 

And the huntsman is off with his rosy bnde. 

On high she stands by the bridegroom^s sid^ 

True Rosalind’s wedding is there. 

— J^rom the German of Korner by James MuirheadL 


A MODEBlSr SERMON. 

The following exhibits a form of construction not unusually 
adopted in sermons : — 

Brethren, the words of my text are : 

“ ‘ Old Mother Hubbard, she went to the cupboard 
To get her poor dog a bone ; 

But when she got there the cupboard was bare^ 

And so the poor dog had none.* 

These beautiful words, dear friends, carry with them a solemn 
lesson. I propose this evening to analyse their meaning, and to 
apply it, lofty as it may be, to our everyday life. 

‘ Old Mother Hubbard, she went to the cupboard 
To get her poor dog a bone/ 

‘‘Mother Hubbard, you see, was old; there being no mention of 
others, we may presume she was alone ; a widow — a friendless, old. 
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solitary widow. Yet, did she despair? Did she sit down and weep, 
or read a novel, or wring her hands? No I she went to the cwphoard. 
And here observe that she went to the cupboard. She did not hop, 
or skip, or ran, or jump, or use any other peripatetic artifice ; she 
solely and merely went to the cupboard. 

We have seen that she was old and lonely, and we now further 
see that she was poor. For, mark, the words are ^ the cupboard/ 
Not ‘one of the cupboards,^ or the ‘right-hand cupboard,’ or the ‘left- 
hand cupboard/ or the one above or the one below, or the one under 
the floor; but just the cupboard — ^the one humble little cupboard the 
poor widow possessed. And why did she go to the cupboard ? Was 
it to brmg forth golden goblets, or glittering, precious stones, or 
costly apparel, or feasts, or any other attributes of wealth? It was 
to get her poor dog a bone ! Not only was the widow poor, but her 
dog, the sol© prop of her age, was poor too. We can imagine the 
scene. The poor dog crouching in the comer, looking wistfully at 
the solitary cupboard, and the widow going to that cupboard — m 
hope, in expectation, may be — ^to open it, although we are not dis- 
tinctly told that it was not half open or ajar — to open it for that 
poor dog. 

‘ But when she got there the cupboard was bare. 

And so the poor dog had none.’ 

“ ‘ When she got there.’ You see, dear brethren, what perseverance 
is. You see the beauty of persistence in doing right. 8he got there. 
There were no turnings and twistings, no slippings and shdings, no 
leaning to the right or faltering to the left. With glorious simplicity 
we are told she got there. 

“ And how was her noble effort rewarded 1 

“ ‘ The cupboard was bare.’ It was bare ! There were to be found 
neither oranges, nor cheese-cakes, nor penny buns, nor gingerbread, 
nor crackers, nor nuts, nor lucifer-matches. The cupboard was bare I 
There was but one, only one solitary cupboard in the whole of that 
cottage, and that one — ^the sole hope of the widow, and the glorious 
load-star of the poor dog — was bare ! Had there been a leg of mut- 
ton, a loin of lamb, a fillet of veal, even an ‘ ice’ from Gatti’s, the 
case would have been different, the incident would have been other- 
wise. But it was bare, my brethren, bare as a bald head, bare as an 
infant bom without a caul. 

“ Many of you will probably say, with all the pride of worldly 
sophistry, ‘ The widow, no doubt, went out and bought a dog-biscuit.’ 
Ah, no! Far removed from these earthly ideas, these mundane 
desires, poor Mother Knbhard, tho widow, whom many thoughtless 
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vrorldlings would despise, ixx tliat siie owned only one cnpboaid, 
perceived — or 1 miglit even say saw — at once the relentless logic of 
tlie sitaation, and yielded to it with, all tlie iieroisra of tliat nature 
which, had enabled her, without deviation, to reach the barren cup- 
board. She did not attempt, like the stifi-necked scoffers of tins 
generation, to war against the inevitable ; she did not try, like the 
so-called men of science, to explain what she did not understand. 
She said nothing. ^ The poor dog had none And then at this 
point our information ceases. Snt do we not know sufficient! Are 
we not cognizant of enough? 

Who would dare to pierce the veil that shrouds the ulterior fate 
of Old Mother Hubbard, the poor dog, the cupboard, or the bone 
that was not there ? Must we imagine her still standing at the open 
cuphoard-door ; depict to ourselves the dog still dropping hia dis- 
appointed tail upon the floor, the sought-for bone still remaining 
somewhere else ? Ah ! no, my dear hrethren, we are not so permitted 
to attempt to read the future. Suffice it for us to glean from this 
beautiful story its many lessons; suffice it for us to apply them, to 
study them as far as in us lies, and bearing in mind the natural 
frailty of our nature, to avoid being widows; to shun the patronymic 
of Hubbard ; to have, if our means afford it, more than one cupboard 
in the house, and to keep stores in them all. And, O dear friends 1 
keeping in recollection what we have learned this day, let us avoid 
keeping dogs that are fond of bones. But, brethren, if we do, if 
Bate has ordamed that we should do any of these things, let us then 
go, as Mother Hubbard did, straight, without curveting or f^rancmg, to 
our cupboard, empty though it be — let us, like her, accept the in- 
evitahle with calm steadfastness; and should we, like her, ever be 
left with a hungry dog and an empty cupboard, may future chroni- 
clers be able to write also of us in the beautiful words of our text — 
* And so the poor dog had none.^^' — A.non, 
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SCHOOIi FOB SCAlSTDAli. 

TWO CHARACTERS. 

Sib Peteb juabt TeaziiE. 

ScENB — Sir Peteif^s Souse. 

Sir jP. When an old bachelor marries a young wife what is he to 
expect? ^Tis now six months since Lady Teazle made me the hap- 
piest of men — and I have been the most miserable dog ever since ^ 
We tijffed a little going to church, and fairly quarrelled before the 
bells had done ringmg. I was more than once nearly choked with 
gall during the honeymoon, and had lost all comfort m life before 
my friends had done wishing me joy. Yet I chose with caution — a 
girl bred wholly in the country, who never knew luxury beyond one 
silk gown, nor dissipation above the annual gala of a race-ball. Yet 
now she plays her part in all the extravagant fopperies of the fashion 
and the town, with as ready a grace as if she had never seen a bush 
or a grass-plot out of Grosvenor Square ! I am sneered at by all my 
acquaintance, and paragraphed in the newspapers- She dissipat^ 
my fortune, and contradicts all my humours, yet the worst of R is, 
I doubt I love her, or I should never bear all this. However, I'll 
never be weak enough to own it. Lady Teazle, Lady Teazle, Til not 
bear it ! 

Lady T. Sir Peter, Sir Peter, you may bear it or not, as you 
please ; but I ought to have my own way in everything, and what's 
more, I wdll, too. 

Sir P. Y^erj well, ma'am, very weU; so a husband is to have no 
influence, no authority? 

Lady Authority 1 no, to be sure ; — if you wanted authority 
over me you should have adopted me, and not married me. I am 
sure you were old enough. 

Svr P. Old enough! — ay, there it is. Well, well. Lady Teazle, 
though my life may he made unhappy by your temper. I'll not be 
ruined by your extravagance. 

Ltody P. M!y extravagance ! Pm sure I'm not more extravagant 
than a woman of fashion ought to be. 

Sir P. No, no, madam, you shall throw away no more sums on 
such unmeaning luxury. 'Slife 1 to spend as much to furnish your 
dressing-room with flowers in winter as would suffice to turn the 
Pantheon into a greenhouse, and give a fdte champ6tre at Christmas. 
But you forget what your situation was when I married you. 
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Lady T. ISTo, no, I don^t; ’twas a very disagreeable one, or I 
should never have married yon, O, yes 1 I remember it very ‘well, 
and a curious life I led. My daily occupation to inspect the dairy, 
sfuperintend the poultry, make extracts from the family receipt-book, 
and — comb my aunt Deborah’s lap-dog* 

Sir P, I am glad you have so good a memory. Yes, madam, these 
were the recreations I took you from ; but now you must have your 
coach — ^vis-k-vis — and three powdered footmen before your chair; 
and in the summer a pair of white cats to draw you to Klensington 
gardens. No recollection, I suppose, when you were content to ride 
double, behind the butler, on a dock’d coach-horse. 

Lady T, No — I swear I never did that: I deny the butler and 
the coach-horse. 

Sir P. You did I He was blind of one eye, and his name was 
Dobbin. This, madam, was your situation ; and what have I done 
for you? I have made you a woman of fashion, of fortune, of rank; 
in short, I have made you my wife. 

Lady T, 'Well, then, — and there is but one thing more you can 
make me, to add to the obligation, and that is 

Str P. My widow, I suppose ? 

Lcsdy T. Hem 1 hem » 

Sir P. I thank you, madam — ^but don’t flatter yourself ; for though 
your ill-conduct may disturb my peace, it shall never break my heart, 
I promise you. However, I am equally obliged to you for the 
hint. 

Lady P. Then why will you endeavour to make yourself so dis- 
agreeable to me, and thwart me in every little elegant expense 

Sir JP, ’Slife, madam, I say, had you any of these httle elegant 
expenses when you married me? 

Lady P. Lud, Sir Peter * would you have me be out of the fashion? 

Sir P. The fashion, indeed * what had you to do with the fashion 
before you married me ? 

Lady P For my part, I should think you would like to have your 
wife thought a woman of taste. 

Sir P. Ay — ^there again — ^taste. Zounds I madam, you had no 
taste when you married me ! 

Lady P. That’s very true, indeed, Sir Peter; — and after having 
married you, I should never pretend to taste again, I allow. Do be 
good-humoured now, and let me have two hundred pounds, will you? 

Svr P. Two hundred pounds ! What, ain’t I to be in a good- 
humour without paying for it? But speak to me thus, and I’faith 
there’s nothing I could refuse you ; you shall no longer reproach me 
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with not giving you an independent settlement. I mean shortly to 
surprise you. But shall -w-e always live thus, hey I 

Lady T. If you please. I^m sure I don^t care how soon we leave 
oj6f quairellmg, provided you^ll own you were tired first. 

Bir P. Well — ^then let our future contest he who shall be most 
ohhging. 

Lady T. T assure you, Sir Peter, good nature becomes you — ^you 
look now as you did before we were married, when you used to walk 
with me under the elms, and tell me stories of what a gallant you were 
in your youth, and ask me if I thought I could love an old fellow 
who would deny me nothing — didn^t you 7 

Btr P. Yes, yes, and you were as kind and attentive to me then — 

Lady T. Ay, so I was, and would always take your part when my 
acquaintance used to abuse you, and turn you into ridicule. 

Svr P. Indeed ! 

Lady T. Ay, and when my cousin Sophy has called you a stiff, 
peevish old bachelor, and laughed at me for thinking of marrymg 
one who might be my father, I have always defended you, and said, 

I didn^t think you so ugly by any means, and I dare say you^d 
make a very good sort of a husband.^^ 

Sir P. And you prophesied right, and we shall now be the happiest 
couple 

Lady P. And never differ again? 

Svr P. ITo, never, never, never 1 — ^though at the same time, indeed, 
my dear Xiady Teazle, you must watch your temper very seriously; 
for in all our little quarrels, my dear, if you recollect, my love, you 
always began first. 

Lady T. I beg your pardon, my dear Sir Peter ; indeed you always 
gave the provocation. 

Sir P. Now see, my angel! — ^take care — contradicting isn^t the 
way to keep friends. 

Lady P. Then don^t you begin it, my love ! 

Sir P. There now ! you — you are going on. You don^t perceive, 
my life, that you are just domg the very thing which you know 
always makes me angry. 

Lady P. Nay, you know if you will be angry without any reason, 
my dear 

Sir P, There I now you want to quarrel Sgain. 

Lady P. No, I am sure I don^t ; but if you will be so peevish 

Sir P, There now j who begins first? 

Lady P. Why you, to be sure. I said nothing — ^but there’s no 
bearing your temper. 
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^5"^^ P No, no, madam; the fault’s in your own temper. 

Lady T, Ay, you are just what my cousin Sophy said yon would 
be. 

SzT P. Your cousin Sophy is a forward impertinent gipsy. 

Lady P You are a great bear, I’m sure, to abuse my relations. 

Sir P. Now may all the plagues of marriage be doubled on me, if 
ever I try to be friends with you any more ! 

Lady Y, So much the better. 

Sir P. No, no, madam; ’tis evident you never cared a pin for me, 
and I was a madman to marry you — a pert, rural coquette, that had 
refused half the honest ’squires in the neighbourhood. 

Lady Y. And I’m sure I was a fool to marry you — an old dangHng 
bachelor, who was single at fifty, only because he never could meet 
with any who would have him. 

Sir P, A.J, ay, madam ; but you were pleased enough to listen to 
me — ^you never had such an ofier before. 

Lcbdy T, No ! didn’t I refuse Sir Tivy Terrier, who everybody 
said would have been a better matchl for his estate is just as good 
as yours, and he has broke his neck since we have been married* 

Sir P. Oh ! oh 1 oh 1 I have done with you, madam \ — Sheridan. 

COPPEitFIELB’S COURTSHIP. 

[By kind permission of Messrs. Chapmajt & Hall.] 

On the day I was articled, Mr. Spenlow remarked that he should 
have been happy to have seen me at his house at Norwood, to cele- 
brate our becoming connected, but for his domestic arrangements 
being in some disorder, on account of the expected return of his 
daughter from finishing her education in Paris. In a week or two 
he referred to this, and said, that if I wonld do him the favour to 
come down on Saturday and stay till Monday, he would be extremely 
happy. Of course I said I would do him the favour, and he was to 
dnve me down in his phaeton, and brmg me back. 

We went into the house, which was cheerfully lighted up, and into 
a hall where there were all sorts of hats, caps, greatcoats, plaids, 
gloves, whips, and walking-sticks. Where is Miss^Uora?” said Mr 
Spenlow. Dora * ” I thought- “ What a beautiful name ! ” 

We turned into a roojaa near at hand, and I heard a voice say, 
“ Mr. Copperfield, my daughter Dora.” It was no doubt jMr. Span- 
low’s voice, but I didn’t know it, and I didn’t care whose it was. 
All was over in a moment. I had fulfilled my destiny: I was a cap- 
tive and a slave. I loved Dora Spenlow to distraction. 
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Wlien I awoke next morning I thouglit I would go and take a 
stroll in the garden, and indulge my passion by dwelling on her 

image. I had not been walking long when I turned a corner, and 

met — HER. 

“ You — are — out early, Miss Spenlow.*^ 

*‘It’s so stupid at home on a Sunday morning when 1 don’t 
practise. I must do something. Besides it’s the brightest time of 
the whole day. Don’t you think so?” 

I hazarded a bold flight, and said that it was very bright to me 
then, though it had been very dark a minute before. 

‘‘Do you mean a compliment? or that the weather has changed?” 

I stammered worse than before, in replying that I meant no com- 
pliment, but the plain truth; I was not aware of any change havmg 
taken place in the weather. It was in the state of my own feehnga 

“You have just come home from Paris?” said I. 

“Yes,” said she. “Have you ever been there?” 

“Ho!” 

“ Oh ! I hope you’ll go soon 1 You would like it so much I” 

Traces of deep-seated anguish appeared in my coimtenance. That 
she should hope I would go, that she could think it possible I could, 
was insupportable. I depreciated Pans, I depreciated Prancje. I 
said I wouldn’t leave England under existing circumstances for any 
earthly consideration- She was shaking the curls again, when the 
little dog came run n ing along the ground to our relief. He was 
mortally jealous of me, and persisted in barking at me. She took 
him up in her arms and — oh, my gracious! — caressed him. If it had 
lasted any longer I think I should have gone down on my knees on 
the gravel walk. How many cups of tea I drank because she made 
it I don’t know. But I perfectly remember that I sat swallowing 
tea until my whole nervous system (if I had any in those days) must 
have gone by the board. By and by we went to church. I heard 
Dora sing, and the congregation vanished. A sermon was delivered 
— of course, about Dora — and I am afraid that is all I know of the 
service. We had a quiet day. Ho company, a walk, a family 
dinner of four, and an evening of looking over books and pictures 
Ah! little did Mr. Spenlow imagine, when he sat opposite to me 
after diimer that day with his pocket-handkerchief over his head, 
how fervently I was embracing him in 'fancy as his son-in-law. 
Dittle did he think, when I took leave of him at night, that (in the 
same fancy) he had just given his consent to my being engaged to 
Dora, and that I was invoking blessings on his head ! It came to 
pass that Mr. Spenlow told me this day week was Dora’s birthday, 
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and that lie would be glad if I would come down and join a Kttle 
picnic on tbe occasion. -A.t six in tbe morning I was at Covent 
Garden Market buying a bouquet for Bora; at ten I was on Iiorse- 
back. I hired a gallant gray for the occasion — with the bouquet in 
my hat to keep it fresh — trottmg down to IS'orwood. 

There was a young lady with her, one comparatively stricken in 
years — almost twenty I should say. Her name was Mias Mills, 
Bora called her Julia. She was the bosom friend of Boi*a ! Happy 
Miss Mills 2 My jealousy of the ladies knew no hounds. But all 
of my own sex, especially one impostor with a Bed Whisker, were 
my mortal foes. 

We unpacked our baskets, and employed ourselves in getting 
dinner ready. Bed Whisker pretended he could make a salad* 
Some of the young ladies washed the lettuces for him^ and sliced 
them under his directions. Bora was one of these. I felt that fate 
had pitted me against this man, and one of us must falL Bed 
Whisker made his salad (I wondered how they could eat it; nothing 
should have induced me to touch it). By and by I saw him, with 
the acoaiority of a lobster on his plate, eating his dinner at the feet 
of Bora. I attached myself to a young creature in pink, with little 
eyes, aud flirted with her desperately. I caught Bora’s eye, and I 
thought it looked appealing ; but it looked at me over the head of 
Bed Whisker, and I was adamant. Whilst the remnants of the 
dinner were being put away, I strolled by myself among the trees m 
a raging and remorseless state. I was debating whether I should 
pretend I was not well and fly — don’t know where — ^upon my 
gallant gray, when Bora and Miss Mills met me. 

Mr. Oopperfield,” said Miss Mills, you are dulL’’ 

I begged her pardon, “ Not at alL” 

“ And Bora you are dull 1 ” 

** Oh, dear no » Not in the least.” 

“Mr. Copperfield and Bora. Bo not allow a trivial misunder- 
standing to wither the blossoms of spring, which once put forth and 
blighted, can never be renewed- I speak from the past — ^the irre- 
vocable past. The oasis in the desert of Sahara must not be plucked 
up idly.” 

I hardly knew what I did, I was burning all over to that extra- 
ordinary extent; but I tox>k Bora’s little hand and kissed it — and 
she let me. I kissed Miss Mill’s hand, and we all seemed to go 
straight up to the seventh heaven, and we did not come down 
again. We stayed there all the evening. “Bora is coming to 
stay with me,” said Miss Mills; “ she is coming home with me to- 
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morrow. If you would call I am sme papa would be happy to see 
you,” What could I do but invoke a silent blessing on Miss Mills’ 
head 1 and store Miss Mills’ address in the securest corner of my 
memory I 

When I awoke next mornmg, I was resolute to declare my passion 
to Dora, and know my fate. Happiness or misery was now the 
question. Arrayed at a vast expense, I went to Miss Mills’, fraught 
with a declaration. Mr. Mills was not at home, I did not expect 
he would be: nobody wanted hvm. Miss Mills was at home, Miss 
Mills would do. I was shown into a room upstairs where Miss 

and Dora were. Jip was there. Miss Mills was copying music 

a new song, Affeet%or^s IHrge, Dora was painting flowers. What 
were my feelings when I recognized my own flowers; — ^the identical 
Covent Garden purchase. I can^t say that they were very like, or 
that they resembled any flowers that have ever come under my 
observation; but I knew from the paper round them, which was very 
accurately copied, what the composition was. Miss Mills was very 
glad to see me, and very sorry that papa was not at home: but I 
thought we all bore that with uncommon fortitude Miss Mills, 
laying down her pen, got up and left the room, I began to think 
I would put it off till to-morrow. 

“I hope your poor horse wasn’t tired when he got home at nightl 
It was a long way for him ^ ” 

I began to think that I would do it to-day. 

“ It was a long way for him,” said I, “ for he had nothing to up- 
hold him on the journey.” 

“Wasn’t he fed, poor thing?” asked Dora. 

I began to think I would put it off till to-morrow. 

“Ye — ^yes,” said I, “he was well taken caie of — I mean — that he 
hadn’t the unutterable happiness of being so near you.” 

You didn’t seem sensible of that happiness yourself at one time 
of the day.” 

I saw I was in for it, and it must be done on the spot. 

“You didn’t care for that happiness in the least, when you were 
sittmg by Miss Hitt.” (Eatt was the name of the creature in pink, 
with the little eyes.) “ Though certainly I don’t know why you 
should, or why you shouldn’t, call it a happmess at all. But of 
course you don’t mean what you say. Jip, you naughty boy, come 
here I” 

I don’t know how I did it. I intercepted Jip. I had Dora in my 
arms, I was full of eloquence. I never stopped for a word. I told 
her how I loved her. I told her I should d%e without her. I told 
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her that I idolized and worshipped her. Jip barked madly all the 
time, Dora hung her head and trembled, nay eloquence increased 
the more. If she would like me to die for her she had but to say 
the word, and I was ready, Dife without Dora’s love was not a 
thing to have on any terms* I couldn’t bear it, and I wouldn’t. 
I had loved her every minute, day and night, since I first saw her. 
I loved her at that minute to distraction. I should always love her 
every minute to distraction. Dovers had loved before, lovers would 
love again; but no lover had ever loved, might, could, would, or 
should ever love as I loved Dora. The more I raved, the more Jip 
barked. So Dora and I were engaged, — iHckenxs. 

SCEISTE FROM “THE HUNCHBACK:.” 

James Sheridan Knowles, dramatist, actor, and clergyman, b 1784, d. 1862 
[Master Walter is the Hunchback. Assummg the character of guardian to Julia, of 
whom he is really the father, he brmgs her up m the countiy She becomes the 
phghted wife of Sir Thomas Clifford, who is ruined, and she for a time abandons 
him, and is espoused to the Earl of Hochdale . but the latent lore she bears to 
Clifford renves, and on the ere of her marriage she refuses to wed- By the timely 
mterrention of Master W^ter, who announces her parentage, she mames Chfford.J 

LOBI) Tinsbu, a Foppish l^obleman. 

Faru of Roohdalb . . formerly a Lawyer^s Clerk. 

WrLiiiAMS, serrant to the Earl of Rochdale. 

Scene — TTie JSarl of Rochdale ^ Apartment, JSnter LtORD Tinsel 
and the Earb of Rochdale. 

Tin, Refuse a lord ! A saucy lady this. 

I scarce can credit it. 

Roc. She’ll change her mind. 

My agent, Master Walter, is her guardian, 

T%n, How can you keep that Hunchback in bds officel 
He mocks you. 

Roc, He is useful. Never heed him. 

My offer now do I present through, him. 

He has the title-deeds of my estates. 

She’ll listen to their wooing. I must hare hen 
Not that I love her, but all allow 
She’s fairest of the fair. 

Tin. Distinguish’d well: 

’Twere most unseemly for a lord to love ! — 

Deave that to commoners. ^Tis vulgar — she’s 
Betroth’d, you tell me, to Sir Thomas Clitiord, 

Roc. Yes. 
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Tin, Tliat a comiaoner sliOTild thwart a lord t 
Yet not a commoner. A Baronet 
Is fish and flesh. ISTine parts plebeian, and. 

Patrician in the tenth. Sir Thomas Cliflbrd t 
A man, they say, of brains. I abhor brains 
As I do tools; They^re things mechanicaL 
So far are we above our forefathers : — 

They to their brains did owe their titles, as 
Do lawyers, doctors. We to nothing owe them. 

Which makes us far the nobler. 

Moc, Is it sol 

Tin, Beheve me; you shall profit by my training; 

You grow a Lord apace. I saw you meet 
A bevy of your former friends^ who fain 
Had shaken hands with you. You gave them fingers I 
You^re now another man. Your house is changed, — 

Your table changed — ^your retinue — your horse — 

Where once you rode a hack, you now back blood ; — 

Befits it then you also change your friends ! 

Enter Williams. 

Wil, A gentleman would see your lordship. 

Tin, Sir! 

What’s that! 

Wil, A gentleman would see his lordship. 

T%n, How know you, sir, his lordship is at horned 
Is he at home because he goes not out ? 

He’s not at home, though there you see him, sir. 

Unless he certifies that he’s at home ! 

Bring up the name of the gentleman, and then 

Your lord will know if he’s at home, or not, \Eooit Willtams. 

Your man was porter to some merchant’s door. 

Who never taught him better breedmg 
Than to speak the vulgar truth I 

Re-enter Williams. 

Well, sirl 

WU, Hi s name. 

So please your lordship, Markhamr- 
Tin. Do you know 
The thing 1 

Roc, Bight well ! I’faith a hearty fellow. 

Son to a worthy tradesman, who would do 
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Great things Tvitli little means ; so entered iiim 
In the Temple. A. good fellow on my life, 

Nought smacking of his stock 1 
T%7h, YonVe said enough! 

His lordship’s not at home. W%llia7n^J\ We do not go 

IBy hearts^ but orders I Had he family — 

Blood — ^though it only were a drop — his heart 
Would pass for something ; lacking such desert. 

Were it ten times the heart it is, ’tis nought I 

Re-enter WinLiAMs. 

WiZ^ One iMaster Jones has asked to see your lordship. 

T'in. And what was your reply to Master Jones? 

Wil. I knew not if his lordship was at home. 

Tin. You’ll do. \To Rochdale^ Who’s Master Jones? 
Roc. A curate’s son. 

T%n. A curate’s ? Better be a yeoman’s son I 
Was it the rector’s son, he might be known. 

Because the rector is a rising man. 

And may become a bishop. 

How made you his acquaintance, pray? 

Roc. W'e read 
Latin and Greek together. 

Txn. Dropping them — 

As, now that you’re a lord, of course you’ve done — 

Drop him- — You’ll say his lordship’s not at home. 

Wvl. So please your lordship, I forgot to say. 

One Bichard Cricket likewise is below. 

Tzn. Who Bichard Cricket ! You must see him, Bochdalel 
A noble little fellow I A great man, sir ! 

Not knowmg whom, you would be nobody 1 
I won five thousand poxmds by him 1 
Roc. Who is he? 

I never heard of him. 

Tin. What ! never heard 
Of Bichard Cricket I never heard of him ! 

Why, he’s the jockey of Newmarket; you 
May win a cup by^ him, or else a sweepstakes. 

I bade him call upon you. You must see him* 

His lordship is at home to Bichard Oricket. 

Roc. Bid him wait in the ante-room. 

The ante-room ! 


Williams^ 
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The best room in your house ! You do not know 
The tise of Richard Cricket ! 4 - Show him, sir. 

Into the drawing-room- Your lordship needs 
Must keep a racing stud, and you^U do well 
To make a fnend of Richard Cricket. 

THE CORAE GROYB. 

l>eep in the wave is a Coral Grove, 

Where the purple mullet and gold-fish rove, 

Where the sea-flower spreads its leaves of blue. 

That never are wet with falling dew, 
jBut in bright and changeful beauty shine. 

Ear down in the green and glassy brine. 

The floor is of sand like the mountain drift, 

And the pearl shells spangle the flmty snow; 

From coral rocks the sea-plants lift 

Their boughs where the tides and billows flow ; 

The water is calm and still below, 

For the winds and waves are absent there, 

And the sands are bright as the stars that glow 
In the motionless fields of Tipper air ; 

There with its waving blade of green. 

The sea-flag streams through the silent water. 

And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 

To blush like a banner bathed in slaughter ; 

There with a light and easy motion, 

The fan-coral sweeps through the clear deep sea; 

And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 
Are bending hke corn on tbe upland lea : 

And life, in rare and beautiful forms, 

Is sporting amid those bowers of stone. 

And is safe, when the wrrathful spirit of storms 
Has made the top of the wave his own ; 

And when the ship from his fury flies. 

Where the myriad voices of ocean roar, 

When the wind-god frowns in the murky skies. 

And demons are waiting the wreck on shore ; 

Then far below, in the peaceful sea, 

The purple mullet and gold-fish rove. 

Where the waters murmur tranqTiilly 
Through the bending twigs of the Coral Grove. 

— J^ames JPerdvaZ* 
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THE FOECE OF HABIT. 

Dick Strype was a dear friend and lover of the pipe. He used to 
say one pipe of Wishart’s best gave life a zest. To him ^twas meat, 
and drink, and physic, to see the friendly vapour curl round his mid- 
night taper, and the black fume clothe all the room in clouds as 
dark as science metaphysic. So still he smoked, and drank, and. 
crack'd his joke; and, had he smgle tarried, he might have smoked, 
and still grown old in smoke • but Eichard Tnarrzed. Hia wife was 
one who carried the cleanly virtues almost to a vice, she was so nice : 
and thrice a week, above, below, the house was scoured from, 
top to toe, and all the floors were rubbed so bright, you dared not 
w^k upright for fear of sliding; but that she took a pride in. 
Of all things else Eebecca Strype could least endure a pipe She 
railed upon the fllthy herb tobacco, protested that the noisome 
vapour had spoil'd the best chintz curtams and the paper, and 
cost her many a pound in stucco: and then she quoted our King 
James, who saith, Tobacco is the devil's breath." When wives 
will govern, husbands must obey for many a day Dick mourned and 
missed his favourite tobacco, and often grumbled sadly at Hebecca. 
At ^length the day approached his wife must die. Imagine now 
the doleful cry of female friends, old aunts, and cousins, who to the 
funeral came by dozens. The undertaker's men and mutes stood at 
the gate in sable suits, with doleful looks, just like so many melan- 
choly rooks. How cakes and wine are handed round; — but Dick is 
missmg — ^nowhere to be found. Above, below, about — ^they search'd 
the house throughout, each hole and secret entry, from garret to the 
pantry, m every corner, cupboard, nook, and shelf — and some were 
fearing he had hanged himself. At last they found him — reader, 
guess you where, 'twill make you stare — perched on Eebecca's 
at his rest^ smoking a pipe of Wishart's best . — Charles Westmacott, 

OBACE DABLIHG. 

William WordawortlL, ezoment poet, b 1770, d. 1850. He waa the prmoipal maBter 
of -what IS called the Lake School of Poetry, and hia poetiy, charaotenzed by pnnty, 
simplicity, and earnestness, has exercised a wide and wholesome mhnence on modem 
literature Chief poems: Th€ JSxcurston and T7ie Whtte Doe. of JRyUtone. In 18^8 
he succeeded Southey as poe'^lauieate. 

All night the storm had raged, nor ceased, nor paused. 
When, as day broke, the Maid, through misty air. 

Espies far ofl" a Wreck, amid the surf, 

(181) T 
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Beating on one of those disastrous isles — 

Half of a Vessel, half — ^no more ; the rest 
Had vanished, swallowed up with all that there 
Had for the common safety striven in vain. 

Or thither thronged for refuge. With quick glance 
Daughter and Sire through optic-glass discern, 

Clmging about the remnant of this Ship, 

Creatures — how precious in the Maiden^s sight ! 

For whom, belike, the old Man grieves still more 
Than for their fellow-sufferers enguKed 
Where every parting agony is hushed. 

And hope and fear mix not in further strife. 

^^But courage. Father ! let us out to sea — 

A few may yet be saved.*' The Daughter’s words, 

Her earnest tone, and look beaming with faith. 

Dispel the Father's doubts : nor do they lack 
The noble-minded Mother's helping hand 
To launch the boat ; and with her blessing cheered* 

And mwardly sustained by silent prayer 
Together they put forth. Father and Child ! 

Each grasps an oar, and struggling on they go — 

Bivals in effort ; and, alike intent 
Here to elude and there surmount, they watch 
The billows lengthening, mutually crossed 
And shattered, and re-gathering their might; 

As if the tumult, by the Almighty’s will 
Were, in the conscious sea, roused and prolonged. 

That woman’s fortitude — so tried, so proved — 

May brighten more and more ! 

True to the mark. 

They stem the current of that perilous gorge. 

Their arms still strengthening with the strengthening heart. 
Though danger, as the Wreck is near’d, becomes 
More imminent. !Not unseen do they approach; 

And rapture, with varieties of fear 
Incessantly confiicting, thrills the frames 
Of those who, in that dauntless energy. 

Foretaste dehverance ; but the least perturbed 
Can scarcely trust his eyes, when he perceives 
That of the pair — tossed on the waves to brmg 
Hope to the hopeless, to the dying, life — 
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One is a Woman, a poor eartbly sister. 

Or, be the V^itant other than she seems, 

A guardian Spirit sent from pitying Heaven, 
In woman^s shape. But why prolong the tale. 
Casting weak words amid a host of thoughts 
Armed to repel them? Every hazard faced 
And difS-Culty mastered, with resolve 
That no one breathing should be left to perish. 
This last remainder of the crew are all 
Placed in the little boat, then o’er the deep 
Are safely borne, landed upon the beach. 

And, in fulfilment of G-od’s mercy, lodged 
Within the sheltering Xdghthouse. 


THE YOXJNGEB BBOTHEB. 


William Skaikspere, the greatest ot poets and dramatists, b 1664 d- 1616. ** What- 
ever other learning he wanted, he was master of two books nnknown to many 
profound writers — ^the book of nature and that of man ’* “ The striking pecuU- 
anties of Shakspere's mind (says Hazlitt) was its genene quality, it contamed 
a universe of thought and feeling withm itself.” The following is adapted from 
As You lake It.’' 


TWO SCENES, THREE CHARACTERS. 


Orlando, \ 
Oliver, / 
Adam, 


.Sons to Sir Rowland do Bois. 
,an old Servant 


Scene I . — An Orchard. Eriier Orlando and AnATvr- 

Orl. As I remember, Adam, it was upon this fashion, — ^he be- 
queathed me by will, but a poor thousand crowns; and, as thou 
say’st, charged my brother, on his blessing, to breed me well : and 
there begins my sadness. My brother Jaquea he keeps at school, 
and report speaks goldenly of his profit : for my part he keeps me 
rustically at home ; or, to speak more properly, stays me here at 
home unkept; for call you that keeping for a gentleman of my birth, 
that differs not from the stalling of an ox? This is it, Adam, that 
grieves me; and the spirit of my father, which I think is within me, 
begins to mutiny against this servitude. I will no longer endure it, 
though yet I know no wise remedy how to avoid it. 

Adam. Yonder comes my master, your brother. 

Orl. Go apart, Adam, and thou shalt hear how he will shake me 
up. \Adam retires. 
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Enter Oliver. 

Oli, N“ow, sir * what make yon here'^ 

Orl, Nothing' 1 am not taught to make anything. 

Obi. What mar you then, sir ? 

Qrl. Marry, sir, I am helping you to mar that which God made, 
a poor unworthy brother of yours, with idleness. 

01%. Marry, sir, he better employed, and be naught awhile. 

Orl. Shall I keep your hogs, and eat busks with them^ What 
prodigal portion have I spent, that I should come to such penury? 

01%. Know you where you are, sir? 

Orl. O, sir, very well : here in your orchard. 

01%. Kmow you before whom, sir? 

Orl. Ay, better than he I am before knows me. I know, you are 
my eldest brother; and, in the gentle condition of blood, you should 
so know me. The courtesy of nations allows you my better, m that 
you are the first-born ; but the same tradition takes not away my 
blood, were there twenty brothers betwixt us. I have as much of 
my father in me as you, albeit, I confess, your coming before me is 
nearer to his reverence. 

01%. What, boy ! \Seizing Mm hy the throat. 

Orl. Come, come, elder brother, you are too young in this. 

[They struggle. 

Obi. Wilt thou lay hands on me, villain? 

Orl. I am no viliam • I am the youngest son of Sir Rowland de 
Bois. He was my father ; and he is thrice a villain that says such 
a father begot villains. Wert thou not my brother, I would not take 
this hand from thy throat till this other had pulled out thy tongue 
for saying so. Thou hast railed on thyself. 

Adcum {coming forward^. Sweet masters, be patient; for your 
father’s remembrance, be at accord. 

OIL Xiet me go, I say. 

Orl. I will not, till I please. {Releases Oliver.'] You shall hear me 
My father charged you in his will to give me a good education* you 
have trained me like a peasant, obscuring and hiding me from all 
gentleman-like qualities. The spirit of my father grows strong in 
me, and I will no longer endure it; therefore allow me such exercises 
as may become a gentleman, or give me the poor allotery my father 
left me by testament. With that I will go buy my fortunes- 

OIL And what wilt thou do — ^beg? — when that is spent? Well, sir, 
get you in. I will not long be troubled with you: you shall have 
some part of your wilL I pray you, leave me. 

Orl. I will no farther offend you than becomes me for my good. 
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Scene II. — Outside Oliver^s Souse. Snter Ajdam meeting Ori^ando. 

Adam. O unhappy youth. 

Come not within these doors ; within this roof 
The enemy of all your graces lives, 

Xour broker this night means 

To biirn the lodging where you use to lie. 

And you within it ; if he fail of that. 

He will have other means to cut you ofl^ 

I overheard him, and his practices. 

This is no place ; this house is but a butcheiy : 

Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it, 

CM. Why, whither, Adam, wouldst thou have me go? 
Adam. No matter whither, so you come not here 
Orl. What, wouldst thou have me go and beg my food ? 
Or, with a base and boisterous sword, enforce 
A thievish living on the common road *2 
This I must do, or know not what to do: 

Yet this I will not do, do how I can. 

I rather will subject me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood, and bloody brother, 

Adam. But do not so : I have five hundred crowni^ 

The thrifty hire I saved under your father, 

Which I did store, to be my foster nurse. 

When service should in my old limbs lie lame. 

And unregarded age in comers thrown. 

Take that; and He that doth the ravens feed. 

Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 

Be comfort to my age .* Here is the gold ; 

All this I give you. Bet me be your servant; 

Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty: 

Bor m my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood * 

Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility; 

Therefore my age is as a lusty wmter, 

Frosty, but kindly. Let me go with you; 

III do the service of a younger man 
In all your business and necessities. 

Orl. O good old man; how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world. 

When service sweat for duty, not for meedl 
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Thou art not for the fashion of these times, 

Where none will sweat but for promotion ; 

And having that, do choke their service up 
Even with the having : *tis not so with thee. 

But, poor old man, thou prun^st a rotten tree. 

That cannot so much as a blossom yield, 

In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry. 

But come thy ways, we’ll go along together ; 

And ere we have thy youthful wages spent, 

We’ll light upon some settled low content. 

Adam. Master, go on, and I will follow thee 
To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty. — 

Erom seventeen years till now, almost fourscore, 

BEere lived I, but now live here no more. 

At seventeen years many their fortunes seek ; 

But at fourscore it is too late a week ; 

Yet fortune cannot recompense me better 

Than to die we^., and not my master’s debtor.^ \Mccmnt. 

MISS NOMEBS. 

Miss Brown is exceedingly fair. Miss White is as red as a berry — 
Misa Black has a grey head of hair, Miss Graves is a flirt, ever merry. 
Miss Idghtbody weighs sixteen stone. Miss Rich scarce can muster a 
g^iinea — Miss Hare wears a wig, and has none, Miss Solomon is a 
sad ninny. Miss Mildmay’s a terrible scold. Miss Dove’s ever cross 
and contrary — Idiss Young is now grown very old, and Miss Heavi- 
side’s hght as a fairy ! Miss Short is at least five feet ten, Miss 
Noble’s of humble extraction — ^Miss Dove has a hatred towards men, 
while Miss Still is for ever in action. Miss Green is a regular hlue^ 
Mliss Scarlet looks pale as a lily — ^Miss Yiolet never shrinks from our 
view, and Miss Wiseman thinks all the men silly. Miss Goodchild’s 
a gloomy young elf. Miss Dion’s, from terror, a fool — ^Miss Mee’s 
not at all like myself, MDiss Carpenter no one can rule. MDlss Sadler 
ne’er mounted a horse, while Miss Groom from the stable will run. 
Miss EZiUmore can’t look on a corse, and Mass Aimwell ne’er levelled 
a gxin* Miss Greathead has no brain at aU,^Miss Heartwell is ever 
complaining — Miss Dance has ne’er been at a ball, over hearts Miss 
Eairweather likes reigning. Miss Wright she is constantly wrong, 
Miss Tickle, alas ^ is not funny; Miss Singer ne’e?^ warbled a song, 
and, alas S poor Miss Cash has no money. Miss Ha^men would give 
all she’s worth to purchase a man to her liking; Miss Merry is 
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shocked at all mirth — Miss Boxer the men don^t mind strikiag* 
Miss Bliss does with sorrow overflow. Miss Hope m despair seeks the 
tomb ; Miss J oy still anticipates woe, and Miss Charity's never at 
home.” Miss Hamlet resides in a city, the nerves of Miaa Steadfast 
are shaken ; Miss Prettyman’s beau is not pretty. Miss Faithful her 
love has forsaken. Miss Porter despises ail froth, Miss Scales they^ 
make weight, Pm thinking ; Miss Meekly is apt to be wroth, TVf-fgg 
Liofty to meanness is sinking. Miss Seemore^s as blind as a bat. 
Miss Last at a party is first — ^Miss Brindle dislikes a striped cat, and 
Miss Waters has always a thirst 1 Miss Hnight is now changed 
into Bay — Miss Bay wants to marry a EZnight ; Miss Prudence has 
3 ust run away, and Miss Steady assisted her flight. But success to 
the fair, one and all — no misapprehensions be making; though 
wrong the dear sex to miss-cct??, there's no harm, I should hope, in 
miss- / — Anon, 


JASPAR 

Jaspar was poor, and vice and want had made his heart like stone, 
and Jaspar look'd with envious eyes on riches not his own. On 
plunS.er bent abroad he went towards the close of day, and loitered 
on the lonely road impatient for his prey. No traveller came, he 
loiter'd long and often look'd around, and paused and listen'd 
eagerly to catch some coming sound. He sat him down heside the 
stream that cross'd the lonely way, so fair a scene might well have 
charm'd all evil thoughts away . he sat beneath a willow-tree that 
cast a trembling shade, the gentle river full in front a little island 
made. Where pleasantly the moon-beam shone upon the poplar- 
trees, whose shadow on the stream below play'd slowly to the breeze. 
He listen'd — and he heard the wind that waved the willow-tree; 
he heard the waters flow along, and murmur quietly. He listen'd 
for the traveller's tread, the nightingale simg sweet, — ^he started up, 
for now he heard the sound of coming feet ; he started up and graspt 
a stake, and waited for his prey; there came a lonely traveller, and 
Jaspar crost his way. But Jaspar'a threats and curses fail'd the tra- 
veller to appal, he would not lightly yield the purse that held his 
httle all. Awhile he struggled, but he strove with Jaspar'a strength 
in vain; beneath his blows he fell and groaned, and never spoke 
again. He lifted up the murdered man, and plunged him in the 
flood, and in the running water then he cleansed his hands Lrom 
blood. The waters closed around the corpse, and cleansed his hands 
from gore, the wiUbw waved, the stream flowed on, and murmured 
as before. There was no human eye had seen the blood the mur- 
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derer spilt, and Jaspar’s conscience never knew the avenging goad 
of guilt* And soon the rulSian had consum’d the gold he gained so 
ill, and years of secret guilt pass’d on, and he was needy still. One 
eve beside the alehouse fire he sat as it befell, when in there came a 
labouring man whom Jaspar knew full well. He sat him down by 
Jaspar’s side a melancholy man, for, spite of honest toil, the world 
went hard with Jonathan. And with his wife and httle ones he 
shared the scanty meal, and saw their looks of wretchedness, and 
felt what wretches feel. That very morn the landlord’s power had 
seized the little left, and now the sufferer found himself of every- 
thing bereft. Nay — why so downcast?” Jaspar cried. Come 

— cheer up, Jonathan! Drmk, neighbour, drink! ’twill warm thy 
heart. Come ! come 1 take courage, man I” He took the cup that 
Jaspar gave, and down he drain’d it quick ; I have a wife,” said 
Jonathan, ‘^and she is deadly sick. She has no bed to lie upon, I 
saw them take her bed . and I have children — would to God that 
they and I were dead ! Our landlord he goes home to-night, andjhe 
will sleep in peace — I would that I were m my grave, for there all 
troubles cease. In vain I prayed him to forbear, though wealth enough 
has he ! God he to him as merciless as he has been to me 1 ” This 

landlord on his homeward road ’twere easy now to meet ; the road is 
lonesome, Jonathan! — and vengeance, man ! is sweet.” He lis^n’d 
to the tempter’s voice, the thought it made him start. His head was 
hot, and wretchedness had hardened now his heart Along the lonely 
road they went, and waited for their prey, they sat them dowm beside 
the stream that crossed the lonely way. The night was calm, the mght 
was dark, no star was in the sky, the wind it waved the willow 
boughs, the stream flowed quietly. The night was calm, the air was 
still, sweet sung the nightmgale, the soul of Jonathan was sooth’d, 
his heart began to fail. ^^’Tis weary waiting here,” he cried, ^^and 
now the hour is late ; methinks he will not come to-night, ’tis useless 
more to wait.” Have patience, man !” the ruflS.an said, little we 
may wait, but longer shall his wife expect her husband at the gate.” 
Then Jonathan grew sick at heart, ^‘My conscience yet is clear, 
Jaspar — ^it is not yet too late — will not linger here,” How now !” 

cried Jaspar, “ why, I thought thy conscience was asleep. No more 
such qualms; the night is dark, the river here is deep.” ^‘'What 
matters that?” said Jonathan, whose blood began to freeze, ‘^when 
there is One above, whose eye the deeds of darkness sees?” We 
are safe enough,” said J aspar then, if that be all thy fear ; nor eye 
below, nor eye above, can pierce the darkness here.” That instant 
as the murderer spake there came a sudden light; strong as the 
mid-day sun it shone, though all around was nigl^. It hung upon 
the willow-tree, it hung upon the flood, it gave to view the poplar 
isle and all the scene of blood. It lighted up with mystic poVr as 
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in some ghastly dream, and fell upon the skeleton fast rotting in the 
stream. The traveller who journeys there, he surely has espied a 
madman who has made his home upon the river^s side. l^Tia cheek is 
pale, his eye is wild, his look bespeaks despair; for Jaspar since that 
hour has made his home unsheltered there. The summer suns, the 
winter storms, o^er him unheeded roll, for heavy is the weight of blood 
upon the maniac's soul . — Robert Southey. 

OhTE NICHE THE HIGHEST. 

The scene opens with a view of the great Natural Bridge in Vir- 
ginia. There are three or four lads standing m the channel below, 
looking up with awe to that vast arch of unhewn rocks It is alznoert 
five hundred feet from where they stand, up those perpendicular 
bulwarks of limestone to the key of that vast ardh., which appears to 
them only of the size of a man's hand. The silence of death m ren- 
dered more impressive by the little stream that falls from rock to 
rock down the channel. The sun is darkened, and the hoys have 
uncovered their heads, as if standing in the presence-chamber of the 
Majesty of the whole earth. At last this feeling begins to wear 
away ; they look around them . and find that others have been there 
hefoii3 them. They see the names of hxmdreds cut in the limestone 
hutments. A new feeling comes over their young hearts, and their 
knives are in their hands in an mstant. What man has done, man 
can do,” is their watchword, while they draw themselves up, and 
carve their name a foot above those of a hundred full-grown men 
who have been there before them. 

They are all satisfied with this feat of physical exertion — except 
one, whose example illustrates perfectly the forgotten truth, that 
there is ^^no royal road to learning.” This ambitious youth sees a 
name just above his reach. It was the name of Washington, He 
had been there and left his name, a foot above any of his predeces- 
sors. It was a glorious thought to write his name side by side with 
that great father of his country. He grasps his knife with a firmer 
hand, and, clinging to a little jutting crag, he cuts again into the 
limestone, about a foot above where he stands ; he then reaches up 
and cuts another for his hands 'Tis a dangerous adventure ; hut as 
he puts his feet and hands into those gains, and draws himself up 
carefully to his full length, he finds himself a foot above every name 
chronicled in that mighty wall While his companions are regarding 
him with concern and admiration, he cuts his name in wide capitals, 
large and deep into that flinty album. His knife is still in his hand, 
and strength in hii^mews, and a new-created aspiration in his heart. 
Again he cuts another niche, and again he carves his name in larger 
capitals. This is not enough ; heedless of the entreaties of his com- 
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panions, he cuts and climbs again. The ^adations of his ascending 
scale grow wider apart. He measures his length at every gam he 
cuts The voices of his friends grow weaker and weaker, till their 
words are finaEy lost on his ear. He now for the first time casts a 
look beneath him — had that glance lasted a moment, that moment 
would have been his last. He clings with a convulsive shudder to 
his little niche in the rock. A n awful abyss awaits his almost cer- 
tain fall. He is faint with severe exertion, and trembling from the 
sudden view of the dreadful destruction to which he is exposed. His 
knife is worn half-way to the haft. He can hear the voices, but not 
the words, of his terror-stricken companions below. What a mo- 
ment ! what a meagre chance to escape destruction ! there is no re- 
tracing his steps It is impossible to put his hands into the same 
niche with his feet and retain his slender hold a moment. He is too 
high to ask for his father and mother, his brothers and sisters, to 
come and witness or avert his destruction. But one of his com- 
panions anticipates his desire. Swift as the wind, he bounds down 
the channel, and the situation of the fated boy is told upon his 
father^s hearthstone. 

Minutes of almost eternal length roll on, and there are hundreds 
standing in that rocky channel, and hundreds on the bridge above, 
all holding their breath, and awaiting the fearful catastrophe. The 
poor boy hears the hum of new and numerous voices both above and 
below. He can just distinguish the tones of his father, who is 
shouting with all the energy of despair: — ^‘William! William * 
Don't look down ! Your mother, and Henry, and Harriet, are all 
here praying for you ! Don't look down ! Bleep your eye towards 
the top !" The boy didn't look down. His eye is fixed like a flmt 
towards Heaven, and his young heart on Him who reigns there. He 
grasps again his knife. He cuts another niche, and another foot is 
added to the hundreds that remove him from the reach of human 
help from below. How carefully he uses his wasted blade ! How 
anxiously he selects the softesi; places in that vast pier ! How he 
avoids every flinty grain ! How he economizes his physical powers, 
resting a moment at each gain he cuts ! How every motion is 
watched from below ! There stand his father, mother, brother, and 
sister, on the very spot, where if he falls he will not fall alone. 

The suu is half-way down in the west. The lad has made fifty 
additional niches in the mighty wall, and now finds himself directly 
under the middle of that vast arch of roc£, earth, and trees. He 
must cut his way in a new direction to get from this overhanging 
mountain. The inspiration of hope is in his bosom ; its vital heat is 
fed by tbe increasing shouts of hundreds, perched upon cliffs and 
trees, and others who stand with ropes in their hands upon the 
bridge above, or with ladders below. Fifty more gains must be cut 
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before tbe longest rope can reach him. His wasting blade strikes 
into the limestone. The boy is emerging painfully foot by 
foot from under that lofty arch. Spliced ropes are in the bands of 
those who are leaning over the outer edge of the bridge. Two 
minutes more and all wfll be over. That blade is worn to the last 
half-inch. The boy's head reels; his eyes are starting from their 
sockets. His last hope is dying in his heart; his life must hang 
upon the next gain he cuts. That niche is his last. At the last 
hint gash he makes, his knife — his faithful knife — falls from his 
little nerveless hand, and ringing along the precipice, falls at Ms 
mother’s feet. An involuntary groan of despair runs like a death- 
knell through the channel below, and all is still as the grave. At 
the height of nearly three hundred feet, the devoted boy lifts his 
hopeless heart and closing eyes to commend his soul to God. Tis 
but a moment — there ! one foot swings off I — ^he is reeling — ^trembling 
— toppling over into eternity. Hark! — a shout falls on his ears 
from above ! The man who is lying with half his length over the 
bridge, has caught a glimpse of the boy's head and shoulders. Quick 
as thought, the noose rope is within reach of the sinking youth. Ho 
one breathes. With a famt convulsive effort, the swooning boy 
drops his arm into the noose. Darkness comes over him, and with 
the wc^ds ‘^God 1" and ^^Motheb !" whispered on his lips just loud 
enough to be heard in heaven, the tightening rope lifts hi-m out of 
his last shallow niche. Saved 1 — JBHihu Bwrritt, 


THE EAJLL OF WOESEX. 


CABUnSTAL WOIiSET,. 
Duke of Hobfolk, . 

,, Suffolk, . 
Eabl of Subbet, . , 

liOBD CHAMBEBLAm. 


. . .Lord High Chancellor of England. 

} Noblemen in attendance on King 
Henry VHI. 


ScfBKE — CardinaZ Wolse^B PcZaoe* 

Nor. Hear the king's pleasure, cardinal ; who commands you 
To render up the great seal presently 
Into our hands ; and to confine yourself 
To Asher-house, my lord of Wmchester's, 

Till you hear farther from his highness. 

WoL Stay, 

Where's your commission, lords % words cannot carry 
Authority so weighty. 

Suf. Who dare cross them. 

Bearing the kin^s will from his mouth expressly % 

Wol, Till I find more t h a n will, or words, to do it, 
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(I mean, yonr malice,) know, officious lords, 

I dare, and must deny it. ISTow I feel 
Of wliat coarse metal ye are moulded, — envy. 

How eagerly ye follow my disgraces. 

As if it fed ye ! That seal. 

You ask with such a violence, the king, 

(Mime and your master,) with, his own hand gave me : 
IBade me enjoy it, with the place and honours, 

I>uring my life; and, to confirm his goodness. 

Tied it by letters-patents • Now, who^ll take it? 

Sur, The king, that gave it. 

WoZ. It must be himself then. 

Sur. Thou art a proud traitor, priest. 

WoL IProud lord, thou liest; 

Withm these forty hours Surrey durst better 
Have burnt that tongue, than said so. 

>SW. Thy ambition. 

Thou scarlet sin, robbed this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law * 

The heads of all thy brother cardinals, 

(With thee, and all thy best parts bound together,) 
Weighed not a hair of his. Plague of your policy! 

Yqu sent me deputy for Ireland ; 

Par from his succour, from the king, from all, 

That might have mercy on the fault thou gavest him : 
Whilst your great goodness, out of holy pity. 

Absolved him with an axe. 

WoZ. This, and all else 
This talking lord can lay upon my credit, 

I answer, is moat false. The duke hy law 
Pound his deserts • how innocent I was 
Prom any private malice in his end, 

His noble jury and foul cause can witness. 

If I loved many words, lord, I should tell you. 

You have as httle honesty as honour. 

That in the way of loyalty and truth 
Toward the king, my ever royal master, 

Hare mate a sounder man than Surrey *^n be. 

And all that love his follies. 

Stcr. By my soul. 

Your long coat, pnest, protects you; thou shouldst feel 
My sword i’ the life-blood of thee else. — ^My lords. 
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Can ye endure to hear this arrogance? 

And from this fellow? If we live thus tamely. 

To be thus jaded by a piece of scarlet. 

Farewell nobility; let his grace go forwaid. 

And dare us with his cap^ like larks. 

Wol. All goodness 
Is poison to thy stomach. 

Sur, Yes, that goodness 
Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one. 

Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion ; 

The goodness of your intercepted packets. 

You wnt to the pope, against the king: your goodness. 

Since you provoke me, shall be most notorious. 

Wol. How much, methinks, I could despise this man. 

But that I am bound in charity against it 1 

Chmn. O my lord. 

Press not a falling man too far; ^tis virtue: 

His faults lie open to the laws; let them, 

Not you, correct them. My heart weeps to see him 
So little of his great self. 
iJSur* I forgive him. 

A^or And so we'll leave you to your meditations 
How to live better. For your stubborn answer, 

About the giving back the great seal to us. 

The king shall know it, and, no doubt, shall thank you. 

— Adapted from Skaksperds “ Henry VI 

KING BOBFBT OF SICIBY. 

Bobert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane, and Yalmond, Bmperor 
of Allemame, apparelled in magnificent attire, with retinue of many 
a knight and squire, on St. J ohn's eve, at vespers, proudly sat, and 
heard the priests chant the Magnificat And as he listened, o'er 
and o'er again repeated, like a burden or refrain, he caught the words, 
^^HeposuU potentes de sede, et eccaZtavit Jvum%lesf‘* and slowly lifting 
up his kingly head, he to a learned clerk beside him said, ‘‘What 
mean these words?" The clerk made answer meet, “He has put 
down the mighty from their seat, and has exalted them of low degree." 
Thereat King Bobert muttered scornfully, “'Tis well that such sedi- 
tious words are sung only by priests, and in the Latm tongue ; for 
unto priests and people be it known, there is no power can push me 
from my throne I" And leaning back, he yawned and fell asleep, 
lulled by the chant monotonous and deep. 
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When he awoke, it was already night; the church was empty, and 
there was no hght, save where the lamps, that glimmered few and 
faint, lighted a little space before some saint. He started from lus 
seat and gazed aronnd, but saw no hving thing and heard no sound 
He groped towards the door, but it was locked ; he cried aloud, and 
listened, and then knocked, and uttered awful threatenings and com- 
plaints, and imprecations upon men and saints. The sounds re-echoed 
from the roof and walls as if dead priests were laughing in their stalls' 

At length the sexton, hearing from without the tumult of the 
knocking and the shout, and thinking thieves were m the house of 
prayer, came with his lantern, asking, Who is there?'' Half choked 
with rage, King Robert fiercely said, Open . 'tis I, the Kang I Art 
thou afraid?" The frightened sexton, muttermg, with a curse, 
“This is some drunken vagabond, or worse!" turned the great key 
and flung the portal wide , a man rushed by him at a single stride, 
haggard, half-naked, without hat or cloak, who neither turned nor 
looked at him, nor spoke, but leaped mto the blackness of the night, 
and vanished like a spectre from hia sight. 

Robert of Sicily, brother of Rope Urbane, and Valmond, Emperor 
of Allemaine, despoiled of his magnificent attire, bare-headed, breath- 
less, and besprent with mire, with sense of wrong and outrage des- 
perate, strode on and thundered at the palace gate ; rushed tnrough 
the court-yard, thrusting, in his rage, to right and left each seneschal 
and page, and hurried up the broad and sounding stair, his white 
face ghastly m the torches' glare. From hall to hall he passed with 
breathless speed, voices and cries he heard, but did not heed, until 
at last he reached the banquet-room, blazing with hght, and breath- 
ing with perfume. 

There, on the dais, sat another king I wearing his robes, his crown, 
his signet-ring, Hmg Robert's self in features, form, and height, but 
all transfigured with angelic hght ! It was an Angel ; and his 
presence there with a divine effulgence filled the air, an exaltation, 
piercing the disguise, though none the hidden Angel recognize. 

A moment, speechless, motionless, amazed, the throneless monarch 
on the Angel gazed, who met his looks of anger and surprise with the 
divine compassion of his eyes ; then said, Who art thou? and why 
com'st thou here ? " To which Kang Robert answered, with a sneer, 

I am the King, and come to claim my o-^^n from an impostor, who 
usurps my throne!" And suddenly, at these audacious words, up 
sprang the angry guests, and drew their swords ; the Angel answered 
with unruffled brow, ^^Nay, not the King but the King's jester! 
thou henceforth shalt wear the bells and scalloped cape, and for thy 
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counsellor shalt lead an ape ; thou shalt obey my BerYants 'when they 
call, and wait upon my henchmen in the hall!” 

Deaf to K in g Bobert's threats and cries and prayers, they thrust 
him from the hall and down the stairs; a group of tittering pages 
ran before, and as they opened wide the folding door, his heart 
failed, for he heard, with strange alarms, the boisterous laughter of 
the men-at-arms, and all the vaulted chamber roar and ring with 
the mock plaudits of ^‘Dong live the King !” 

Kext morning, waking with the day^s first beam, he said within 
himself, ‘‘It was a dream !” but the straw rustled as he turned his 
head ; there were the cap and bells beside his bed ; around him rose 
the bare discoloured walls; close by, the steeds were champing in 
their stalls ; and in the corner, a revolting shape, shivering and chat- 
tering sat tbe wretched ape. It was no dream: the world he loved 
so much had turned to dust and ashes at his touch ! 

Days came and went ; and now returned again to Sicily the old 
Saturnian reign. Dnder the AngeFs governance benign tbe happy 
island danced with com and wine ; and deep within the mountain's 
burning breast, Enceladus, the giant, was at rest. 

Meanwhile, King Bobert yielded to his fate, auUen and silent and 
disconsolate. Dressed in the motley garb that jesters wear, with 
looks Bewildered and a vacant stare ; close shaven above the ears, as 
monks are shorn ; by courtiers mocked, by pages laughed to scorn; 
his only friend the ape, his only food what others left, — he still was 
unsubdued. And when the Angel met him on his way, and half in 
earnest, half in jest, would say, sternly though tenderly, that he 
might feel the velvet scabbard held a sword of steel, “Art thou the 
King?” the passion of his woe hurst from him in r listless overflow, 
and, lifting high his forehead, he would fling the haughty answer 
back, “ I am, I am the King 1” 

Al m ost three years were ended, when there c:ame ambassadors of 
great repute and name from Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, unto 
Kin g Bobert, saying that Pope Urbane, by letter, summoned them 
forthwith to come on Holy Thursday to his city of Borne. The Angel 
with great joy received his guests, and gave them presents of 
embroidered vests, and velvet mantles 'with rich ermine lined, and 
rings and jewels of the rarest kind Then he departed with them 
o'er the sea into the lovely land of Italy, whose loveliness was more 
resplendent made by the mere passing of that cavalcade, — 'with 
plumes, and cloaks, and housings, and the stir of jewelled bridle and 
of golden spur. 

And lo 1 among the menials, in mock state, upon a piebald steed. 
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with, shambling gait, — ^his cloak of foxtails flapping in the wind, the 
solemn ape demurely perched behmd, — King Kobert rode, making 
huge merriment in all the country towns through which they went 

The Pope received them with great pomp, and blare of bannered 
trumpets, on St Peter's Square, giving his benediction and embrace 
fervent, and full of apostohc grace. While with congratulations and 
with prayers he entertained the Angel unawares, Pobert, the jester 
bursting through the crowd, into their presence rushed, and cned 
aloud, am the King ^ Kook, and behold in me Robert, your 
brother, King of Sicily ! This man, who wears my semblance to 
your eyes, is an impostor in a Krug's disguise. Do you not know 
me? Does no voice within answer my cry, and say we are akLu?'^ 
The Pope in silence, but with troubled mien, gazed at the Angers 
countenance serene; the Emperor, laughing, said, ^^It is strange 
sport to keep a madman for thy fool at court 1" and the poor baffled 
jester, in disgrace, was hustled back among the populace. 

In solemn state the Holy Week went by, and Easter Sunday 
gleamed upon the sky. The presence of the Angel, with its hght, 
before the sun rose, made the city bright, and with new fervour 
filled the hearts of men, who felt that Christ indeed had risen again 
Even the jester, on his bed of straw, with haggard eyes the undented 
splendour saw; he felt within a power unfelt before, and, kneeling 
humbly on his chamber floor, he heard the rushing garments of tke 
Lord sweep through the silent air, ascendmg heavenward. 

And now the visit endmg, and once more 'Yalmond returning to 
the Danube's shore, homeward the Angel journeyed, and again tbe 
land was made resplendent with his train, flashing along the towns 
of Italy unto Salerno, and from there by sea. And when once more 
within Palermo's wall, and seated on the throne in his great haU, lie 
heard the A ngelus from convent towers, as if the better world con- 
versed with ours, he beckoned to King Robert to draw nigher, and 
with a gesture bade the rest retire ; and when they were alone, the 
Angel said, “Art thou the Kingl" Then, bowing down his head, 
Eling Robert crossed both hands upon his breast, and meekly 
answered him ^‘Thou knowest best! My sins as scarlet are; let me 
go hence, and m some cloister's school of penitence, across those 
stones, that pave the way to heaven, walk barefoot, till my guilty 
soul IS shriven * " The Angel smiled, and from his radiant face a 
holy light illumined all the place ; and through the open window, 
loud and clear, they heard the monks chant in the chapel near, above 
the stir and tumult of the street. “He has put down the mighty 
from their seat, and has exalted them of low degree i" and through 
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the chant a second melody rose like the throbbing of a single string; 
am an Angel, and thou art the King 

King Bobert, who was standing near the throne, lifted his eyes, 
and lo! he was alone! but all apparelled as in days of old, with 
ermined mantle and with cloth of gold ; and when his courtiers 
came, they found him, there, kneeling upon the floor, absorbed in 
silent prayer. — Longfellow, 


THE DEOWlSrED CHIXiD. 

James Hedderwick, UL I>., poet and miscellaneous writer, b 1814 Was sometime 
engaged on the Scotsman newspaper, established the Glasgow CUzscn m 1842, and the 
Mvemng Cttrzen in 1864, one of the first and most successfol of the haif^^y daily 
newspapers. Of the few iwems he has published the Lays of MtddU ^ge and the 
VtUa by the Sea have obtamed the most extensive favour. 

**Open your gate, O gentleman 1 here’s a child snatched from the 
drowning 1 ” 

But he only cried, ISTo, take it to the Doctor in the town ; 

So with many a word of bitter blame, and many a look of frowning. 
They ran with it a mile or more, and laid their burden down. 

The DjQctor inly mourned too late,” yet startled by the beauty 
Of the little cherub flaxen-hair’d, with lij^ of purple stain, 

He labour’d to bring back the life as much for love as duty. 

Till pausing with a sigh he said — I fear it is in vain.” 

Meanwhile among his flowery walks the gentleman went stroHmg, 
And lightly call’d his little son to tell of that poor dbild . 

He would warn him not to go too near to where the stream was 
rolling. 

And Cecil ” call’d, but call’d, alas I at length in accents wild. 

He search’d the house within, without: he search’d the garden 
thorough : 

He search’d his bosky play-haunts by the vague uncertain stream: 
And every answering npplet seem’d to sing a song of sorrow,. 

As he Cecil, Cecil, Cecil,” call’d, and saw him but in dream 

All night a stormy rain had blown, the leafy banks were flooded. 
And broken boughs went floating past ■with many a swirl and twist; 
For these might little hanHs be stretch’d, too well he understood it, 
And choked while trying still to cry the name of him he miss’d. 

Of sliding feet a trace he mark’d — then, goaded by a terror. 

He flew towards the little town along the dripping track, 

( 181 ^ Z 
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Half tortured into madness by an aching sense of error, 

^ And a horror lying onward, with a dread of turning hack. 

A mde or more he ran and ran until the town he enter'd, 

When round the Doctor's dwelling he espied a doleful crowd: 

He fain had paused to gather strength, yet forward still he ventured, 
And o'er his little Cecil dead he fell and wept aloud. * 

He kiss'd and kiss'd the clammy face in awful stillness lying, 

Hill'd by the cold and cruel brook the gallant boy had braved. 
And what a torture in the thought that he had turn'd him dying, 
From the instant help and shelter that the darling might have 
saved ! 


THE DREAM OF EDGEHE ARAM. 

[The story as told by the late Lytton Bxilwer is purely fictional Eugene Aram was a 
self-educated schoolmaster, who, by untiring industry, became a great hngmst 
and profound mathematician In 1768 he was apprehended at Lynn for the 
murder of Darnel Clarke, a shoemaker, perpetrated thirteen years before At his 
trial he made a memorable defence, but was found guilty and executed in York 
m the following year The fact that the body of Clarke was found buned in a 
cave is suggestive of stress being laid on these lines in the delivery of the piece ] 

'Twas in the prime of summer time, an evening calm and cool, and 
four-and-twenty happy hoys came bounding out of school: ^ere 
were some that ran and some that leapt, like troutlets in a pooL 
Dike sportive deer they coursed about, and shouted as they ran, — 
turning to mirth all thmgs of earth, as only boyhood can ; but the 
usher sat remote from all, a melancholy man ! His^hat was off, his 
vest apart, to catch heaven's blessed breeze ; for a burning thought 
was in his brow, and his bosom ill at ease : so he leaned his head on 
his hands, and read the book upon his knees ^ Deaf after leaf he 
turned it o'er, nor ever glanced aside, for the peace of his soul he 
read that book in the golden eventide : much study had made him 
very lean, and pale, and leaden-eyed. At last he shut the pond'rous 
tome, with a fast and fervent grasp he strained the dusky covers 
close, and fixed the brazen hasp : “ Oh, God ! could I so close my 
mind, and clasp it with a clasp !" Then leaping on his feet upright, 
some moody turns he took, — ^now up the np,ead, then down the mead, 
and past a shady nook, — and lo 1 he saw a little boy that pored upon 
a book. My gentle lad, what is't you read — romance or fairy fable 1 
or is it some histone page, of kings and crowns unstable 1" The 
young hoy gave an upward glance, '‘It is ' The Death of Ab^l,'*' 
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The usher took six hasty strides^ as smit with sudden pain, six hasty 
strides beyond the place, then slowly back again ; and down he sat 
beside the lad, and talked with him of Cain. He told how murderers 
walked the earth beneath the curse of Cain, — with crimson clouds 
before their eyes, and flames about their brain ; for blood has left 
upon their souls its everlasting stain 1 And well,^ quoth he, “ I 
know for truth, their pangs must be extreme, — woe, woe, unutterable 
woe, — who spill life's sacred stream 1 For whyl Me thought last 
night I wrought a murder, in a dream ! One that had never done 
me wrong — a feeble man and old ; I led him to a lonely fleld, the 
moon shone clear and cold : now here, said I, this man shall die, and 
I will have his gold ! Two sudden blows with a ragged stick, and 
one with a heavy stone, one hurried gash with a hasty knife, — and 
then the deed was done : there was nothing lymg at my feet but 
lifeless flesh and bone ! Nothing hut lifeless flesh and hone, that 
could not do me ill; and yet I feared him all the more for lying 
there so still : there was a manhood in Ms look that murder could 
not k ill i And lo I the universal air seemed lit with ghastly flame ; 
ten thousand thousand dreadful eyes were looking down m blame : 
I took the dead man by his hand and called upon his name ! Oh 
Heaj^n ! it made me quake to see such sense within the j but 
when I touched the lifeless day the blood gushed out i Por 

every clot a burning spot was scorching in my brain I And now, 
from forth the frowning sky, from the heaven's topmost height, I 
heard a voice — ^the awful voice of the blood-avenging sprite — ^ Thou 
guilty man I take up thy dead and hide it from my sight!' I took 
the dreary body up aud cast it m a stream, a sluggish water, black 
as ink, the depth was so extreme — my gentle boy, remember this 
is nothing but a dream. Down went the corse with a hollow 
plunge, and vanished in the pool ; anon I cleansed my bloody hands 
and washed my forehead cool, and sat among the urchins young, 
that evenmg in the school. Alas! to think of their white souls, 
and mine so black and grim ! I could not share in childish prayer, 
nor join in evening hymn: like a devil of the pit I seemed, 'mid 
holy cherubim ! AH mght I lay in agony, from weary chime to 
chime, with one besetting horrid hint that racked me all the time; 
a mighty yearning, like the first fierce impulse unto crime ! One 
stem -tyrannic thought^ that made all other thoughts its slave; 
stronger and stronger every pulse did tbat temptation crave, — still 
urging me -to go and see the dead man in his grave 1 Heavily I rose 
up as soon as light was in the sky, and sought the black accurst 
pool -with a wild misgiving eye ; and I saw the dead in the river 
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bed, for the faithless stream was dry. Merrily rose the lark, and 
shook the dewdrop from its wing ; but I never marked its monung 
flight, I never heard it sing . for I was stooping once again under 
the horrid thing. With breathless speed, like a soul in chase, I took 
him up and ran; there was no time to dig a grave before the day 
began ; in a lonesome wood, with heaps of leaves, I hid the mur- 
dered man ! And all that day I read in school, but my thought was 
otherwhere ; as soon as the midday task was done, in secret I was 
there ; and a mighty wind had swept the leaves, and still the corse 
was bare ! Then down I cast me on my face, and first began to 
weep, for I knew my secret then was one that earth refused to keep, 
ox land or sea, though he should be ten thousand fathoms deep. 
So wills the fierce avenging sprite, till blood for blood atones I Ay, 
though he^s buried in a cave, and trodden down with stones, and 
years have rotted off his flesh, the world shall see his bones I And 
still no peace for the restless clay, will wave or mould allow; the 
horrid thing pursues my soul — it stands before me now ! The fear- 
ful boy looked up and saw huge drops upon his brow. That very 
night, while gentle sleep the urchin eyelids kissed, two stern-faced 
men set cut from Lynn, through the cold and heavy mist; and 
Eugene Aram walked between, with gyves upon bis wrist . — Thgmas 
Hood. 


THE BALLAD OF RONALD GLARE 

Midway up a sloping hill a grim old castle stands, 

And, hke a sentinel, keeps watch o'er the valley's shining lands : 

Its frowning battlements are gray with the weary weight of years, 
And of its silent chambers one is sanctified by tears. 

Ah ! long ago that castle's balls with merry laughter rang ; 

And maiden's song, and wairior's oath, and armour's clash and clang, 
Made glad the echoes ringing through its broad, iron-studded doors; 
And sunlight flecked the shadows gray along its oaken floors. 

Then smiles made bright the sunny face of one long passed away. 
Whose golden hair shone radiant ; whose voice was blithe and gay 
As any robm's whose red breast among the hawthorn glows 
When sunlit skies and violets' breath foretell the coming rose. 

The castle's lord her father was, a baron stout and bold. 

With hair of gray, and brawny arm, and heart made stem and cold 
By the hard blows of bitter frays, and forays wild and red. 

When burning homes shone lurid on their owners stark and dead* 
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Only one joy made liglit his soul, — ^his daughter's lovely grace ; 

The one great vow he ne'er forswore was, ^"'By her sweet, bright face;'^ 
And he had marked a fate for her, so noble, high, and fair. 

That he could see a crown's bright gold melt m her golden hair. 

Among the knights that round his hall hung sword and lance in rest. 
Young Bonald Clare in march or fray was always counted best. 

No voice was sweeter m the camp, or had such store of song ; 

No hand was swifter in the fight, or e'er gave blows more strong. 

And Elsie's eyes shone bright whene'er she heard Ms step draw nigh. 
And sweet the smile that on her face made to his look reply; 

And even the bugle's blowing could not make Clare's heart rejoice 
As could the rippling music of sweet Elsie's ringing voice. 

Ah ! soon or late love claims the dne of kisses warm and sweet. 

Of looks and words, and thrills of joy, whene'er true lovers meet; 
And soon or late there comes the chill of words that sting and pain. 
And blooming cheeks and laughing eyes see their bright glory wane. 

When daisies in the meadows bloomed, and heather clothed the hill. 
And bird-songs all the orchard filled, and ploughmen's calls rang shrill, 
The» lovers wandered hand m hand amid the forest's shade. 

And at the last by a broad stream their lingering footsteps strayed. 

“ Oh that our lives might ever run like this clear stream ! " he said . 
Then flashed a helmet on his sight: and, “Curse your caitiff head 1” 
The stem voice of the baron cried; and then, “How did you dare 
To lift your eye so far above your stated say, Bonald Claret" 

The young man laughed . “ I lift my eyes ? Methinks that you are 
mad. 

Whose sword has done most work for you, of all the swords you had ? 
Whose blood has flowed the readiest to win you wealth and fame? 
And why, I pray, is not my own as good as yonr old name?" 

“ Go to ! ” the baron cried, and swift Ms sword gleamed in his hand ; 
“ There is but one name fit for her; and that. Queen of the Eand. 
So stand your ground ; for now you die !" Young Clare's laugh rang 
again . 

“Not now," he said, “shall your bright sword in my blood find a 
stain. 

“ I go; but I shall come again. — ^Good-bye, sweetheart I" said he; 
Then sprang away. The baron's sword rang sharply on a tree, 

And quivering in the wood, as it had quivered m the head 
Of Bonald dare, had he not then quick through the forest fled. 
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The baron^s heart was stern and sore as Elsie met his glance. 

A brave knight, truly, you have won, who fears to break a lance 
For you he cried ; ^‘but, lass of mine, no more shall your fair face 
Shine on my warriors, thus -fco lure them from their rightful place.” 

So in the woman^s -fcower she was kept both night and day. 

She saw afar the sunshine bright along the hilltops play; 

She saw the brook go winding on among the meadows green; 

And oft, adown the road, she saw an armour’s shmmg sheen. 

The hours grew to days and weeks. She saw the loom of years, 

As sad and silent, rising up, and wept love’s burning tears ; 

And then from out the valley came a bugle’s stirring call, 

And she could dimly hear the knights go clanking through the hall. 

And soon her maid came running in : The king, the king is here ! 
And he would see and speak to you : so fill your face with cheer. 
Your father bade me tell you come.” And slowly Elsie went. 

With hope and fear in surging mass wxthm her bosom blent. 

She reached the hall : a knight stood there, his armour bright with 
gold. 

His face safe hid beneath the bars of his dark visor^s hold ; 

And when the baron took her hand, and led her where he stood, 
Her face grew hot and brightly glowed, flushed by the rising blood. 

-f^My daughter, sire,” the baron said : Heaven’s one best gift to me.” 
The king bent low his armed head : A queen indeed is she,” 

He murmured low ; and then he cried, I claim this lady fair ! ” 
And flinging up his visor, showed the face of Ronald Clare I 

— Tho8. S, ColUer, 


BEOAIJiTEH. 

Samvel BL Cowan, M.A., barrister-at-law and poet Educated at Trinity CoUege, 
Dublin, classical honorarian at Dublin TJnlversity, autbor ot ** Murmur of the 
SheU," and other poems. 

It was as calm as calm could be; a death-still night in June: a 
silver sail, on a silver sea, under a silver moon. No least low air 
the stiH sea stirred : but all on the dreaming deep the white ship lay, 
like a white sea-bird, with folded wings, asleep. For a long long 
month not a breath of air ; for a month not a drop of rain : and the 
gaunt crew watched in wild despair, with a fever in throat and 
brain. And they saw the shore, like a dim cloud, stand on the far 
horizon-sea : it was only a day’s short sail to the land, and the haven 
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where they would be. Too faint to row — no signal brought an 
answer^ far or nigh • Father, have mercy : leave them not alone, on 
the deep, to die. And the gaunt crew prayed on the decks above, 
and the women prayed below: ^^One drop of rain, for Heaven’s great 
love ! O Heaven, for a breeze to blow But never a shower from 
the skies would burst, and never a breeze would come : O Fate ! to 
think that man can thirst, and starve, in sight of home ! But out to 
sea with the drifting tide the vessel drifted away: till the far-offshore, 
like the Him cloud, died : and the wild crew ceased to pray I Like 
fiends they glared, with their eyes aglow; like beasts with hunger 
wild : but a mother prayed in the cabin below, by the bed of her 
little child. It slept, and lo 1 in its sleep, it smiled : a babe of sum- 
mers three . “ O Father, save my little child, whatever comes to me !” 

Calm gleamed the sea : calm gleamed the sky, no cloud — ^no sail in 

view : and they cast them lots, for who should die to feed the starving 
crew! Like beasts they glared, with hunger wild, and their red 
glazed eyes aglow, and the death-lot fell on the little child that slept 
in the cabin below! And the mother shrieked in wild despair: "O 
HeaVn, my child — ^my son. They will take his life, it is hard to bear: 
yet, Father, Thy will be done.” And she waked the child from its 
hapjiy sleep, and she kneeled by the cradle bed: We thirst, my 
child, on the lonely deep : we are dying, my child, for bread- On 
the lone lone sea no sail — no breeze : not a drop of rain in the sky : 
we thirst — we starve — on the lonely seas; and thou, my child, must 
die I” She wept : what tears her wild soul shed not I, but Heaven* 
knows best. And the child rose up from its cradle bed, and crossed 
its hands on its breast . Father,” he lisped, so good — so kind, have 
pity on mother’s pain : for mother^s sake, a little wind : Father, a 
little rain 1” And she heard them shout for the child from the deck, 
and she knelt on the cabin stairs : The child I” they cry, “the child 
— stand back — and a curse on your idiot prayers !” And the mother 
rose in her wild despair, and she bared her throat to the knife; 
“Strike — strike, me — me: but spare, O spare my child, my dear 
son’s life !” O Heath ! it was a ghastly sight : red eyes, like fiaming 
brands, and a hundred belt-knives flashing bright in the clutch of 
skeleton hands! “Me — ^me — strike^ — strike, ye fiends of Death!” 
But soft — ^thro’ the ghastly air whose falling tear was that? whose 
breath waves thro^ thd mother’s hair? A flutter of sail — a ripple of 
seas . a speck on the cabin pane : O HeaVn, it is a breeze — a breeze 
— and a drop of blessfed rain ! And the mother rushed to the cabin 
below, and she wept on the babe’s bright hair : ** The sweet rain falls: 
the sweet winds blow; Father has heard thy prayer!” But the 
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child had fallen asleep again, and lo < in its sleep it smiled. And the 
gaunt crew fell on their bended knees, and they cried with mpture 
wild — Thank God, thank God, for His rain and His breeze 1 Thank 
God, for her little child I 

[The last verse is slightly altered from the original by the author himself, in order to 

heighten the effect for platform deliveryOl 

THE CASKETS. 

[Portia, a rich heiress, is in love with Bassamo . but her choice of a husband is re* 
fitncted by her father’s will to the following condition Her suitors (by this con- 
dition) are to select from three caskets, one of gold, one of silver, and one of lead, 
and he who selects the casket which contains Portia’s picture is to claim the rich 
heiress as his wife. Bassamo chooses the lead, and being successful becomes her 
espoused husband. Prom Shakspere's "Merchant of Venice ”] 

Prince of Abragon, J 

Prince op Morocco, V Suitors to Portia. 

Bassanio, ) 

Servant. 

Portia, a wealthy Heiress. 

Nebissa, her Maid. 

Scene — A Room in Rortid^s House. Enter Portia and Nerissa 

Por. By my troth, Nerisaa, my little body is aweary of this great 
world. — Is it not hard that I cannot choose nor refuse a husband? 

Ner Your father was ever virtuous; and holy men, at their death, 
have good inspirations; therefore, the lottery, that he hath devised 
in these three chests, of gold, silver, and lead (whereof who chooses 
his meaning, chooses you), will no doubt never be chosen by any 
rightly, but one who you shall rightly love. But what warmth is 
there in your affection towards any of these princely suitors that are 
already come? 

Por. I pray thee, over-name them; and as thou namest them, I will 
describe them; and according to my description, level at my affection. 

Ner. Eirst, there is the Neapolitan prince. 

Par. Ay, that^s a colt, indeed, for he doth nothing but talk of his 
horse; and he makes it a great appropriation to his own good parts, 
that he can shoe him himself. 

Ner. Then, there is the County Palatine. 

Pot. He doth nothing but frown; as who should say, An you will 
not have me choose: he hears merry tales, and^ smiles not; I fear, he 
will prove the weeping philosopher when he grows old- 

Ner. Do you not remember, lady, in your father^s time, a Venetian, 
a scholar, and a soldier, that came hither in company of the Marquis 
of Montferrat? 
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For. Yes, yes, it was Bassanio ; as I think, so was he called* 

Ner. True, madam ; he of all the men that ever my foolish eyes 
looked upon, was the hest deserving a fair lady. 

For. I remember him well ; and I rememl^r him worthy of thy 
praise. — How now ! what news. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Madam, the Prmce of Morocco. 

Enter the Pe-incgs of Morocco. 

For. Go, draw aside the curtains, and discover 
The several caskets to this noble prince . — 

Now make your choice. 

Mor. The first, of gold, which this inscription bears, — 

Who chooseth me^ shall gain whcut many men desire. 

The second, silver, which this promise carries, — 

Who chooseth me, shall get as much cos he deserves. 

The third, duh lead, with warning ail as blunt, — 

Who chooseth me, must give and hazard all he hath. 

How shall I know if I do choose the right? 

For. The one of them contains my picrure, prince ; 

If you choose that, then I am yours withaL 

Mor. Some god direct my judgment I Let me see, 

\TaJces up lead casket. 

Who chooseth me, must g%ve and haaard all he hath. 

IT then nor give, nor hazard, aught for lead. 

What says the silver, with her virgin hue? 

Who chooseth me, shall get as much cos he deserves. 

As much as he deserves? — ^Pause, there, Morocco. 

As much as I deserve 1 Why, that^s the lady ; 

I do in birth deserve her, and in fortunes. 

Let’s see once more this saying graved in gold : 

Who chooseth me, shall gain what many men desire. 

Why, that’s the lady : all the world desires her. 

Deliver me the key; 

Here do I choose, and thrive I as I may I 

For. There, take it, prmce ; and if my form lie there, 

Then I am yours. [He urdocks the golden caosket. 

Mor. What have we here? 

A carrion death, within whose empty eye 
There is a written scroll? 

Portia, adieu » I have too grieved a heart 
To take a tedious leave : thus losers part. 


\JSxitu 
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JPor. A gentle riddance • Draw the curtains, go; - 

Det all of his complexion choose me so. \JSxeunt. 

jEJnter Nbrissa, with a Servant 

Ner. Quick, quick, I pray thee, draw the curtain straight ; 
The Prince of Arragon hath ta^en his oath, 

And comes to his election presently. 

Enter the Princb of Arragost. 

Ar, I am enjoined by oath to observe three things; 

First, never to unfold to any one 
Which casket ^twas I chose ; next, if I fail 
Of the right casket, never in my life 
To woo a maid in way of marriage , lastly. 

If I do fail in fortune of my choice. 

Immediately to leave you and begone. 

Por. To these injunctions every one doth swear. 

That comes to hazard for my worthless self. 

Ar, And so have I addressed me- Fortune now 
To my heart’s hope 1 

What says the golden chest? ha * let me see : — 

Who chooseth shall gain what many men deszre^ 

What many men desire? — That many may be meant 
Py the fool multitude, that choose by show. 

Tell me once more what title thou dost bear : 

[Addressiyig the s^lver casJceU 
Who chooseth me^ shall get as much as he deserves: 

And well said too : For who shall go about 
To cozen fortune, and be honourable 
Without the stamp of merit ! 

O, that estates, degrees, and offices, 

Were not derived corruptly ! and that clear honour 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer ! 

How many then should cover, that stand bare? 

How many be commanded, that command? 

Well, but to my choice : 

Who chooseth tn«, shall get as much as he deserves. 

I will assume desert : — ^Give me the key for this, 

And instantly unlock my fortunes here. 

Por, Too long a pause for that, which you find there. 

Ar. What’s here ? the portrait of a blinking idiot, 
Presenting me a schedule? 
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With, one fooFs head I came to yroo, 

Bnt I go away with two. — 

Sweet, adien ! keep my oath^ 

Patiently to hear my wroth. [JExit ArrcLgori* 

Eyiter ct, Servant, 

Serv, Madam, there is alighted at yonr gate 
A. young 'V'enetian. 

Ner, Bassanio, lord love, if thy will it be t 
Enter Bassajstio. 

jPor- I pray you, tarry; pause a day or two. 

Before you hazard ; for, in choosing wrong, 

I lose your company. I could teach you 
How to choose right, but then I am forsworn ; 

So will I never be • so may you miss me ; 

But if you do, you’ll make me wish a sin. 

That I had been forsworn. 

I speak too long ; but ’tis to peize the time : 

To eke it, and to draw it out m length. 

To stay you from election. 

Eass, Tiet me choose : 

Por as I am, I live upon the rack. 

But let me to my fortune and the caskets. 

jPor, ^way then : I am lock’d in one of them ; 

If you do love me, you wnll find me out. 

Eass. \TaIces wp gold and silver casJcetSy then specbksJ\ So 
may the ontward shows be least themselves; 

The world is still deceived with ornament. 

In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt. 

But, being season’d with a gracious voice^ 

Obscures the show of evil? In religion. 

What damned error, but some sober brow 
'Will bless it, and approve it with a text. 

Hiding the grossness with fair ornament? 

Thus ornament is hut the guiled shore 

To a most dangerous sea ; the beauteous scarf 

"Veiling an Indian beauty; in a word 

The seeming truth which cunning times put on 

To entrap the wisest. Therefore, thou gaudy gold. 

Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee : 

Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 
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Tween man and man: but thou, thou meagre lead. 

Which rather threat’nest, than doth promise aught, 

Thy paleness moves me more than eloquence, 

And here choose I. Joy he the consequence ! 

' Por. How all the other passions fleet to air, 

0 love, be moderate, allay thy ecstasy, 

In measure rain thy joy, scant this excess; 

1 feel too much thy blessing, make it less, 

For fear I surfeit ! 

What find I here? [Opening the leaden casket 

Fair Portia's counterfeit? 

Here's the scroll. 

The continent and summary of my fortune. 

You that choose not hy the view^ 

Chance as fazr^ and choose as true I 
Since this fortune falls to you^ 

Be content^ and seek: no new. 

If you he well pleased with this^ 

And hold your fortune for your blisSj 
Turn you where your lady is^ 

And claim her with a loving kiss 
A gentle scroll ; — Fair lady, by your leave : [K%ss%ng ic&r, 

I come by note to give and to receive; 

Yet doubtful whether what I see be true. 

Until confirm'd, sign'd, ratified by you. 

Bor, You see me, Lord Bassanio, where I stand. 

Such as I am : though, for myself alone, 

I would not be ambitious m my wish, 

To wish myself much better ; yet for you, 

I would be trebled twenty times myself ; 

A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times 
More rich : 

That only to stand high on your account, 

I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 

Exceed account. 


BAPIDS. 

I remember riding from Buffalo to the Niagara Falls, and I said 
to a gentleman, ^‘What river is ihat, sir?’' ‘That is Niagara river.” 
“Well, it is a beautiful stream," said I; “bright, and fair, and glasrr^ 
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How far off are the rapids 1" Only a mile or two ” “ Is it possible 

that only a mile from us we shall find the water in the turbulence 
which it must show when near the Falls 1” You will find it so, sir." 
And so I found it j and that first sight of the ITiagara I ahal l never 
forget. hTow launch your bark on that I^iagara river; it is bright, 
smooth, beautiful, and glassy. There is a npple at the bow; the 
silvery wake you leave behind adds to your enjoyment- Down the 
stream you glide, oars, sails, and helm m proper trim, and you set 
out on your pleasure excursion. Suddenly some one cries out from 
the bank, Young men, ahoy!" *^What is iti" The rapids are 
below you " Ha, ha ! we have heard of the rapids, but we are not 
such fools as to get there. If we go too fast, then we shall up with 
the helm and steer to the shore ; we will set the mast m the socket, 
hoist the sail, and speed to land. Then on, boys; don’t be alarmed 
— ^there’s no danger." Young men, ahoy there 1” "What is itl” 
“The rapids are below you." “Ha, ha I we will laugh and quaff; 
all things delight us. WTiat care we for the future? !No man 
ever saw it. Time enough to steer out of danger when we are sail- 
ing swiftly with the current." “Young men, ahoy!" “What is itl” 
^'Beware 1 beware I The rapids are below yon." ITow you see the 
water^foammg all around. See how fast you pass that point ! Up 
with the helm ! Now turn ! Pull hard ! — quick ! quick I - . . , 
Set the mast in the socket I — ^hoist the sail I 1 ah 1 — ^it is too late. 

Shiaeking, cursing, howling, blaspheming; — over you gol — y*. jB» 
Gough. 

TO A FRIEND STUDYING GERMAN. 

V'ill’st dou learn de Deutsche Sprachel 
Denn set it on your card, 

Dat all de nouns have shenders, 

Und de shenders all are hard, 

Dere ish also dings called pronoms, 

Yitch it’s shoost ash veil to know; 

Boot ach 1 de verbs or time- words — 

Dey’U work you bitter woe. 

Yill’ftt thou learn de Deutsche Spraehe? 

Den you allatag moost go 
To sinfoniqs, sonatas, 

Or an oritorio. 

Vhen you dmks you knows ’pout musik 
More ash any other man, 

Be sure de soul of Deutschland 
Into your soul ish ran. 
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’ViU^st dolz leam de Deiitsclie Spracliet 
Doti moost eat apoizt a peck 
A. week of stinging saiierki:a*xit^ 

TJnd sefen ponnds of speck, 

Mit Gott knows vot in vinegar, 

TJnd dence knows vot in rum; 

JDisk isk de only cerdainway 
To make de accents coom* 

Vill'st don learn de Deutscke Spracke^ 
IBrepare dein soul to sktand 
Soosk sendences ask ne'er vas keardt 
In any oder land. 

Till doxx canst make parentkeses 

Intwisted okne zakl 

Pann wirst du erst Peutsckfertig seyn; 
[For a languaske ideal. 

Vill'st don learn de Peutscke Spracke^ 
Pu must mitout all fear 
Xrink efery tay an gallon dry 
Of foamin Skerman kier. 

Pnd de more you trinks, pe certairu 
kEore Peutscke you'll surely pe ; 

For Gamkrinus is de Emperor 
Of de wkole of Germany. 

ViU'st tkou leam de Peutscke Spracke? 

Pe skoUy, krav, an treu, 

JPoT dat veller is kein Peutscker 
Wko isk not a skolly poy, 

Eind out vot means Gemutklickkeit, 
Pnd do it mitout fail, 

Xn sang und Klang dein Pekenlang, 
krick — ^gans kreuzfidel. 

Vill'st dou leam de Peutscke Spracke 1 
If a skendleman dou art, 

Penn sktrike rigkt indo Peutsckland, 
Pnd get a sckveetes keart, ^ 

JFrom Sckwakenland or Sacksen, 

Vkere now dis writer pees; 

Pnd de bretty girls all wacksen 
Skoost like apples on de drees. 
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Boot if thou bee^st a laty, 

Denu on de odder han^ 

Take a blonde moustachiod lofer 
In de vine green Sherman land, 

TJnd if you shooat Mt married 

(V ood mit vood soon makes a vire), 

YouTl learn to sprechen Dentsch, mein kind, 

Ash fast ash you tesire . — Charles Godfrey LdandL 

THE R AYEH. 

[Amid the vanons surmises as to the meaning^ of thfg singularly treird all^ory, ihe 
most rational is, that m the Haven taking up its abode in the student's chamber at a 
time when he is thinking of the lost Xenore/' is pictured the dread took 
possession of the mind at the idea of the soul's annihilation after Death.! 

Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered weak and weary, 
over many a quaint and curious volmne of forgotten lore — ^while I 
nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping, as of some 
one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door, ^^^is some visi- 
tor, I muttered, tapping at my chamber door — Only this, and 
nothing more.” Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak 
December, and each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon 
the floor. Eagerly I wished the morrow* — ^vainly I had sought to 
borrow from my books surcease of sorrow — sorrow for the lost Lienore 
— ^for the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Denore- 
nameless here for evermore. And the silken sad uncertain rustling 
of each purple curtain thrilled me — ^filled me with fantastic terrors 
never felt before; so that now, to still the beating of my heart, I 
stood repeating, ^^^Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber 
door — some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door; 
this it is, and nothing more.” Presently my soul grew stronger; 
hesitating then no longer, Sir,” said I, or Madam, truly, your for- 
giveness I implore; but the fact is I was napping, and so gently you 
came rapping, and so faintly you came tapping, tapping at m^ 
chamber door, that I scarce was sure I heard you” — here I opened 
wide the door ;— darkness there and nothing more. Deep into that 
darkness peering, long I stood there, wondering^ fearing, doubting ; 
dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream before; but the 
silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no token, and the only 
word there spoken was the whispered word '^Denore?” This I 
whispered, and an echo murmured back the word, Lenore ! ” — 
Tx^CTely this, and nothing more. 
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JBaek into the chamber turning, all my soul within me buxning, 
soon again I heard a tapping, something louder than before, “Surely” 
said I, “surely that is somethmg at my window lattice; let me see 
then, what thereat is, and this mystery explore — let my heart be still 
a moment, and this mystery explore ; — ’tis the wind, and notbing 
more-” Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt and 
flutter, in there stepped a stately Haven of the saintly days of yore. 
Not the least obeisance made he; not a minute stopped or stayed he; 

but with mein of lord or lady, perched above my chamber door 

perched upon a bust of Pallas, just above my chamber door — ^perched, 
and sat, and nothing more. Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad 
fancy into smiling, by the grave and stern decorum of the counten- 
ance it wore, “ Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou ” I said, 

“ art sure no craven, ghastly, grim, and ancient Haven, wandermg 
from the Nightly shore — tell me what thy lordly name is on the 
Night’s Plutonian shore Quoth the Raven, Nevermore.” 

Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so plainly, 
though its answer little meaning — little relevancy bore; for we cannot 
help agreeing that no living human being ever yet was blessed with 
seeing bird above his chamber door — bird or beast upon the sculp- 
tured bust above his chamber door — with such name as “Never- 
more.” 

But the Raven, sitting lonely on that placid bust, spoke only that 
one word, as if his soul in that one word he did outpour. Nothing 
^^arther then he uttered; not a feather then he fluttered — ^tiU I 
scarcely more than muttered, Other friends have flown before — on 
the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes have flown before ” Then 
the bird said, “ Nevermore.” Startled at the stillness broken by 
reply so aptly spoken, “Doubtless,” said I, “what it utters is its only 
stock and store, caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful 
Disaster followed fast and followed faster, till his songs one burden 
bore — ^till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore of 
* Never — ^nevermore/” 

•But the Haven still heguihng all my sad soul into smiling, straight 
I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird and bust and door; then, 
upon the velvet sinking, ,I betook myself to hnking fancy into fancy, 
thinking what this ominous bird of yore — ^what this grim, ungainly, 
ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird of yore meaut in croaking “Never- 
more.” This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 
to the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned mto my bosom’s core, this 
and more I sat divining, with my head at ease reclining on the 
cushion’s velvet lining that the lamp-light gloated o’er, but whoar 
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velvet violet lining with, the lamp-light gloating o'er shb shall press, 
ah, nevermore! 

Then, methonght the air grew denser, perfumed from an unseen 
censer swung by Seraphim whose foot-falls tinkled on the tufted door. 

Wretch/' I cried, thy God hath lent thee — ^by these angels He 
hath sent thee — respite — ^respite and nepenthe from thy memories of 
JLenore! Quad, oh quad this kind nepenthe, and forget this lost 
Lenore!" Quoth the Baven/^ Nevermore.” "Prophet!” said I, thing 
of evil ! — prophet still, if bird or devil 1 — whether Tempter sent, or 
whether tempest tossed thee here ashore, desolate, yet all undaunted, 
on this desert la n d enchanted — on this home by Horror haunted — 
tell me truly I implore — is there — is there balm in Gilead ! — tell me 
— ^tell me — I implore!” Quoth the Haven, "Nevermore.” "Prophet!” 
said I, thing of evil — prophet still, if bird or devil ! by that heaven 
that bends above us — ^hy that God we both adore — tell this soul with 
sorrow laden if, within the distant Aideim, it shall dasp a sainted 
nxhiden whom the angels name lienore — clasp a rare and radiant 
maiden whom the angels name Lrenore?” Quoth the Haven, "Never- 
more.” " Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend !” I shrieked, 
upstarting — Get thee back into the tempest and the NighPs Plu- 
tonian shore 1 Heave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul 
hath^spoken I Leave my loneliness unbroken ! — quit the bust above 
my door"? Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form 
from off my door !” Quoth the Haven, Nevermore.” 

And the Haven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting on 
paUid bust of Pallas, just above my chamber door; and his eyes 
have all the seeming of a demon's that is dreaming, and the lamp- 
light o'er him streammg throws his shadow on the fioor: and my soul 
from out that shadow that lies floating on the fioor shall be lifted — 
Nevermore ! — Foe, 


BHOIJGHT TO LIGHT. 

[The poem is said to have been founded on an incident connected with a coHieri. 
explosion,] 

Some miners were sinking a shaft in Wales (I know not where; 
but the facts have fill'd a chink m my brain, while other tales have 
been swept away, as -^hen pearls are spill'd, one pearl rolls into a 
chink in the fioor) — somewhere, then, where God's light is kill'd, and 
men tear, in the dark, at the earth's heart-core, these men were at 
work, when their axes knock'd a hole in a passage, closed years be- 
-fojfe. A slip in the earth, I suppose, had block'd this gallery suddenly 
^ 181 ) 
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up, with a heap of rubble, as safe as a chest is locked, till these men 
picked it; and ^gan to creep in on all-fours. Then a loud shout ran 
round the black roof, Here's a man asleep ! " They aU push’d for- 
ward; and scarce a span from the mouth of the passage, in sooth 
the lamp fell on the upturn'd face of a man ! ISTo tamt of death, uo 
decaying damp had touch’d that fair young brow, whereon courage 
had set its glorious stamp. Calm as a monarch upon his throne, hps 
hard-clenched, — ^no shadow of fear, — he sat there, taking his rest 
alone. He must have been there for many a year. The spirit had 
ded ; but there was its shrine, in clothes of a century old, or near ! 
The dry and embalming air of the mine had arrested the natural 
hand of decay ; nor faded the flesh, nor dimm’d a hne. Who was he 
then ! . • • man might say when the passage had suddenly fallen 
in. Its memory, even, was past away ! In their great rough arms, 
begrimed with coal, they took him up, as a tender lass will carry a 
babe, from that darksome hole, to the outer world of the short warm 
grass. Then up spake one. Let us send for Bess, — she is seventy - 
nine, come Martinmas; older than any one here, I guess! Belike, 
she may mmd when the wall fell there, and remember the lad, by 
his comelmess." ... So they brought old Bess, with her silver hair, 
to the side of the hill, where the dead man lay, ere the flesh had 
crumbled in outer air. And the crowd around him all gave w£y, as 
with tottering steps old Bess drew nigh, and bent o'er the face of tbe 
unchanged clay. Then suddenly rang a sharp low cry ! . . . Bess 
^ank on her knees, and wildly toss'd her wither'd arms in the summer 
sky. “ O W'illie ! Willie ! My lad ! My lost ! . . . The Lord be 
praised I After sixty years I see ye again ! • . . The tears ye cost, 
O Willie, darlin' ! were bitter tears . . . they never looked for ye 
under ground I they told me a tale to mock my fears I They said ye 
were over the sea . . . ye'd foimd a lass ye loved better nor me, — ^to 
explain how ye'd a-vanish'd fro' sight and sound ! O darlin’ ! . . . 
A long, long night o' pam I ha' lived since then ! — and now I’m old, 
seems a'most as if youth was come back again, — seeing ye there, wi’ 
-your locks o' gold, and limbs so straight as ashen beams, — I a'most 
forgot how the years ha' roll'd between us! ... O Willie, how 
strange it seems to see ye here, as I've seen ye oft, over and over 
again — ^in dreams i "... In broken words like these, with soft low 
wails, she rock'd herself. And none of the ;i:ough men ^ around her 
scofl’d. Bor surely a sight like this, the sun had rarely look'd upon. 
Bace to face, the old dead love, and the living one ! The dead, with 
its undimm'd fleshly grace, at the end of threescore years ; the quick, 
pucker'd, and wither'd, without a trace of its warm girl-beauty;r- 
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a wizard^s trick, bringing the love and the youth that were, back to 
the eyes of the old and sick. Those bodies were just of one age * 
yet there, death, clad m youth, had been standing still, while life had 
been fretting itself threadbare 1 But the moment was come, as a 
moment will to all who have loved, and been parted here, and have 
toild alone, up the thorny hill ; when, at the top, as their eyes see 
clear, over the mists in this vale below, mere specks their trials and 
toils appear, beside the eternal rest they know! Death came to old 
Bess that night, and gave the welcome summons that she should go. 
And now, though the rains and winds may rave, nothing can part 
them. Deep and wide, the min ers, that evening, dug one grave. So 
at last, while the summers and winters glide, old Bess and young 
Willie sleep, side by side . — AU the Year BjcmrudL 

BimNING OF NEWGATE. 

£Thje Oordon Riots oocuxTed in Xondon m 1780> and originated in a monateir proceeaion to 
the Honae of Commons, headed by Lord Gf^rge Gordon, to compel the repeal of a bill 
lately passed for the relief of Roman CathoHoa Shortly after the attach on Newgate 
the mob was dispersed by tbe xmlitary. Lhe riots lasted three days, •-•nd dnnsg that 
period hundreds lost them liTds ] 

The strokes began to fall like hail upon the gate, and on the strong 
building , for those who could not reach the door, spent their fierce 
rage on anything — even on the great blocks of stone, which shivered 
their weapons into fragments, and made their hands and arms tor- 
tingle as if the walls were active in their stout resistance, and dealt 
them back their blows. The clash of iron ringing upon iron, mingled 
with the deafening tumult and sounded high above it, as the great 
sledge-hammers rattled on the nailed and plated door : the sparks 
flew off in showers ; men worked in gangs, and at short mtervals re- 
lieved each other, that all their strength might be devoted to the 
work; but there stood the portal still, as grim and dark and strong 
as ever, and, saving for the dints upon its battered surface, quite un- 
changed. 

While some brought all tbeir energies to bear upon this toilsome 
task ; and some, rearing ladders against the prison, tried to clamber 
to the summit of the walls they were too short to scale ; and some 
again engaged a body Oif police a hundred strong, and beat them back 
and trod them under foot by force of numbers; others besieged the 
house on which the jailor had appeared, and driving in the door, 
brought out Ms furniture, and piled it up against the prison-gate, to 
make a bonfire which should bum it down* As soon as this device 
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was mwierstood, all tliose wlio had lahoured hitherto, cast down their 
tools and helped to swell the heap; which reached half-way across 
the street, and was so high, that those who threw more fuel on the 
top, got up by ladders. 'WTien all the keeper's goods were flung upon 
this costly pile, to the last fragment, they smeared it with the pitch, 
and tar, and rosin they had brought, and sprinkled it with turpen- 
tme. To all the woodwork round the prison-doors they did the hke, 
leaving not a joist or beam untouched. This infernal christening 
performed, they fired the pile with lighted matches and with blazing 
tow, and then stood by, awaiting the result. 

The furniture being very dry, and rendered more combustible by 
wax and oil, besides the arts they had used, took fire at once. The 
flames roared high and fiercely, blackening the prison-wall, and 
twining up its lofty front like burning serpents. At first they crowded 
round the blaze, and vented their exultation only in their looks : but 
when it grew hotter and fiercer — ^when it crackled, leaped, and roar^, 
like a great furnace — when it shone upon the opposite houses, and 
lighted up not only the pale and wondering faces at the windows, 
but the inmost corners of each habitation — when through the deep 
red heat and glow, the fire was seen sporting and toymg with the 
door, now clinging to its obdurate surface, now gliding off with<^fierce 
inconstancy and soaring high into the sky, anon returning to fold it 
in its burning grasp and lure it to its ruin — when it shone and 
gleamed so brightly that the church clock of St Sepulchre's so often 
'J>ointmg to the hour of death, was legible as in broad day, and the 
vane upon its steeple-top glittered in the unwonted light like some- 
thing richly jewelled — when blackened stone and sombre brick grew 
ruddy in the deep reflection, and windows shone like burnished gold, 
dotting the longest distance in the fiery vista with their specks of 
brightne^ — ^when wall and tower, and roof and chimney-stalk, seemed 
drunk, and in the flickering glare appeared to reel and stagger — when 
scores of objects, never seen before, burst out upon the view, and 
things the most familiar put on some new aspect — then the mob began 
join the whirl, and with loud yells, and shouts, and clamour, such 
as happily is seldom heard, bestirred themselves to feed the fire, and 
keep it at its height. — Dickens. 
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A VISIT FROM ST. KICHOIAS. 

^was tlie night before Christinas, when all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse ; 

The stockings were hung by the chimney with care 
In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there ; 

The children were nestled all snug in their beds, 

W hile visions of sugar-plums danced in their heads ; 

And Mamma in her kerchief, and I in my cap, 

Had ]ust settled our brains for a long winter nap, — 

When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 

I sprang from my bed to see what was the matter. 

Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

Tore open the shutters and threw up the sash. 

The moon, on the breast of the new-fallen snow. 

Gave a lustre of midday to objects below; 

When, what to my wondering eyes should appear. 

But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer. 

With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 

I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 

More rapid than eagles his coursers they came, 

And he whistled, and shouted, and called them by name : 
^^Now, Basher * now. Dancer ^ now, Prancer and Vixen I 
On, Comet 1 on, Cupid ! on, Dunder and Blixen 1 — 

To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall 1 
Now, dash away, dash away, dash away all !” 

As dry leaves that before the wild hurricane fly. 

When they meet with an obstacle, mount to the sky. 

So, up to the house-top the coursers they flew, 

W?.th the sleigh full of toys — and St. Nicholas too. 

And then m a twinkling I heard on the roof 
The prancing and pawing of each little hoof. 

As I drew on my head, and was turning around, 

Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound. 

He was dressed all in fur from his head to his foot. 

And hzs clothes were all tarnished with ashes and soot; 

A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 

And he looked like a peddler just opening his pack. 

His eyes how they twinkle ! his dimples how merry ! 

His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry; 

His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow. 

And the heard on his chin was as white as the snow. 
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The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 

And the smohe, it encircled his head like a wreath. 

BCe had a broad face and a little round belly 

That shook, when he laughed, like a bowl full of jelly. 

He was chubby and plump — a right jolly old elf ; 

And I laughed when I saw him, in spite of myself. 

A wink of his eye, and a twist of his head. 

Soon gave me to Imow I had nothing to dread. 

He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work, 

And j&Ued all the stockings ; then turned with a jerk. 

And laying his finger aside of his nose. 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle. 

And away they all flew like the down of a thistle; 

!But I heard him exclaim, ere he drove out of sight. 

Happy Christmas to all, and to all a good-night !” 

— ClemeTit (7. Moore^ 


PEINCE AETHTJE. 

Two SoRNKS rnoK Shaksbbue’s 

Kipro JoBCPT, — 

Pbjnce Arthijb, ISTephew to King John. 

Hubert, the Lord Chamberlain. 

Two Executioners. 

ScEKK I . — Two ^eahers: Eino John cmd Hubert. 
A- John, Come hither, Hubert. O my gentle Hubert, 
We owe thee much ! within this wall of flesh 
There is a soul counts thee her creditor 
And with advantage means to pay thy love : 

And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this bosom, dearly cherished. 

Give me thy hand. I had a thing to say. 

Hut I will fit it with some better time. 

Ey heaven, Hubert, I am almost ashamed 
To say what good respect I have of thee. 

Suh, I am much bounden to your majesty. 

K, John, Good friend, thou hast no cause to say so yet, 
Eut thou shalt have; and creep time ne^er so slow. 

Yet it shall come for me to do thee good. 

I had a thing to say, — ^but let it go: 

The sun is in the heaven, and the proud day. 
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Attended with the pleasures of the world. 

Is all too wanton and too full of gawds 
To give me audience : if the midnight bell 
Did with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 

Sound on into the drowsy race of mght ; 

If this same were a churchyard where we stand. 

And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs. 

Or if that surly spirit, melancholy. 

Had baked thy blood and made it heavy-thick. 

Which else runs tickling up and down the veins, 

Makmg that idiot, laughter, keep men^s eyes 
And strain their cheeks to idle merriment, — 

A passion hateful to my purposes; 

Or if that thou couldst see me without eyes. 

Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 
Without a tongue, using conceit alone. 

Without eyes, eais, and harmful sound of words; 

Then, in despite of brooded watchful day, 

I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts : 

But, ah, I will not ! yet I love thee well; 

^And, by my troth, I think thou lovest me well 
Huh, So well, that what you bid me undertake, 

Though that my death were adjunct to my act. 

By heaven, I would do it. 

J'ohn, Do not I know thou wouldst? 

Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy : 1^11 tell tbee what, my friend. 

He is a very serpent in my way; 

And wheresoever this foot of mme doth tread. 

He lies before me . dost thou understand me ? 

Thou art his keeper. 

Huh^ And DU keep him so. 

That he shall not offend yoiir majesty. 

JS^m Ileath. 

Huh, My lord? 

K, jrohi%, A grave- 

Hub, He shaU not live. 

K, Johru Enough. 

King, 

Enter Two Erecutzoners, 

Hub, Heat me these irons hot; and look thou stand 
Within the arras; when I strike my foot 
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TJpou the bosom of the ground, rush forth. 

And bmd the boy which you shall find with me 
Fast to the chair : be heedful : hence, and watch. 

First Exec. I hope your warrant will bear out the deed 
Sub. Unmanly scruples I fear not you look to^t. 

{Exeunt Executioners, 

Young lad, come forth, I have to say with you. 

Enter Artbeur. 

JLrth. Good morrow, Hubert. 

Sub. Good rnonow, little prince. 

Arth. As little prince, having so great a title 
To be more prince, as may be. You are sad. 

Sub. Indeed, I have been merrier. 

Arth. Mercy on me * 

Methinks no body should be sad but I : 

Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 

Young gentlemen would be as sad as night. 

Only for wantonness. By my Christendom, 

So I were out of prison and kept sheep, 

I should be merry as the day is long; 

And so I would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle practises more harm to me : 

He is afraid of me and I of him • 

Is it my fault that I was Gefi&rey^s son? 

No, indeed, is’t not; and I would to heaven 
I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 

Suh. {Aside."] If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy which lies dead ; 

Therefore I will be sudden and dispatch. 

Arth. Are you sick, Hubert? you look pale to-day: 

In sooth, I would you were a lijTble sick. 

That I might sit all night and watch with you : 

I warrant I love you more than you do me. 

Huh. {Aside ] His words do take possession of my bosom. 
Head here, young Arthur- {Showing a paper. 

{Aside.] How imw, foolish rheum! 
Turning dispiteous torture out of door ! 

I must be brief, lest resolution drop 

Out at mine eyes in tender womanish tears. 

Can you not read it? is it not fair wirit? 

Arth. Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect: 
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Must you. with hot irons bum out both mine eyes! 

Huh. IToung boy, I must* 

Arth. And will you? 

JStth. And I wilL 

Arth. Have you the heart ? "When your head did but ache, 
I kmt my handkercher about your brows, — 

The best I had, a princess wrought it me, — 

And I did never ask it you agam : 

And with my hand at midnight held your head. 

And like the watchful minutes to the hour. 

Still and anon cheered up the heavy time. 

Saying, What lack you?^^ and Where lies your grief 
Or, What good love may I perform for you 
Many a poor man’s son would have lien still 
And ne’er have spoke a loving word to you ; 

But you at your sick service had a prince. 

N’ay, you may think my love was crafty love 
And call it cunning : do, an if you will ; 

If heaven be pleased that you must use me ill. 

Why then you must. Will you put out mine eyes? 

1 These eyes that never did nor never shall 
So much as frown on you. 

Huh. I have sworn to do it ; 

And with hot irons must I burn them out. 

Arth. Ah, none but in this iron age would do it ! 

The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, 

Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears 
And quench his fiery indignation 
Even in the matter of mine innocence; 

Nay, after that, consume away in rust. 

But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 

Are you more stubborn-hat^ than hammer’d iron! 

And if an angel should havA come to me 
And told me Hubert should put out mine eyes, 

I would not have believed him, — no tongue hut Hubert’s, 
Huh. Come forth, \BtcbmpB. 

Re-'Cnter Execwtioners^ with a cord^ irons^ die. 

Do as I bid you ^lo. 

Arth. O, save me, Hubert, save me I my eyes are out 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 

Hub. Give me the iron, I say, and bmd him here. 

Arth. Alas, what need you be so boisterous-rough 1 
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I *wiU not struggle, I will stand stone-still. 

For heaven sake, Hubert, let me not be bound! 

Nay, hear me, Hubert, drive these men away. 

And I will sit as quiet as a lamb ; 

I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word. 

Nor look upon the iron angerly : 

Thrust but these men away, and I'll forgive you, 

Whatever torment you do put me to. 

JELuh. Go, stand withm; let me alone with him. 

E^irst Exec. I am best pleased to be from such a deed. 

\Exeu7it ExecutionerSm 

Arth. Alas, I then have chid away my friend ! 

He hath a stern look, but a gentle heart : 

Let him come back, that his compassion may 
Give life to yours- 

Huh. Come, boy, prepare yourself. 

Arth. Is there no remedy 1 

Huh. None, but to lose your eyes. 

Arth. O heaven, that there were but a mote in yours, 

A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair, 

Any annoyance in that precious sense 1 

Then feeling what small things are boisterous there, 

Xour vile intent must needs seem horrible. 

Huh. Is this your promise? go to, hold your tongue. 

Arth. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes : 

Let me not hold my tongue, let me not, Hubert; 

Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue, 

So I may keep mine eyes ; O, spare mine eyes. 

Though to no use but still to look on you I 
Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold 
And would not harm me. 

Huh, I can heiat it, boy. 

Arth. No, in good sooth; the 3lre is dead with grie^ 

Being create for comfort, to be used 
In undeserved extremes : see else yourself : 

There is no malice in this burning coal ; ^ 

The breath of heaven has blown his spirit out 
Auad strew'd repentant ashes on his head. 

Huh. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 

Arth. An if you do, you will but make it blush 
And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert* 
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Nay, it perchance will sparkle in your eyes; 

And like a dog^ that is compelled to fight. 

Snatch at his master that doth tarre hiTn on. 

All things that you should use to do me wrong 
Deny their oflS.ce : only you do lack 
That mercy which fierce fire and iron extends, 
Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses. 

Sub, Well, see to live ; I will not touch thine eye 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owes ; 

Yet am I sworn and I did purpose, boy. 

With this same very iron to burn them out. 

Arth. O, now you look like Hubert I aU this while 
You were disguised. 

Sub, Peace : no more. Adieu. 

Your uncle must not know but you are dead; 

1^11 fill these dogged spies with false reports : 

And, pretty child, sleep doubtless and secure. 

That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world. 

Will not offend thee. 

Arth, O heaven ! I thank you, Hubert. 

Sub, Silence ; no more : go closely in with me : 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. 

THE PIPES AT liXJCENOW. 

Pipes of the misty moorlands, 

Voice of the glen and hills; 
The'drowning of the torrents. 

The treble of the rills I 
Not the braes of broom and heather, 

Nor the mountains dark with ram. 

Nor maiden bowet^nor border tower 
Has heard youriadweetest strain. 

Dear to the lowlanSl reaper 
And plaided mountaineer, — 

To the cottage and the castle 
The Scottish pipes are dear; — 

Sweet sounds the ancient pibroch 
O'er mountain, loch, and glade : 

But the sweetest of all music 
The Pipes at Lucknow played. 
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^ Day by day tbe IndistriL -fcig-er 

ILtOnder yelled and. nearei* crept; 

Round and round tbe jungle-serpent 
Near and nearer circles swept. 

** IPray for rescue, wiT^es and. motbers,- — 
Rray to-day 1 tbe soldier said ; 

‘‘To-morrow, deatb^s between us 

A,nd tbe wrong and. sbaxne we dread. 

Ob, tbey listened, loobed, and waited. 
Till tbeir bope became despair; 

.And tbe sobs of low bewailing 

IFilled the pauses of tbeir prayer. 

Then up spake a Scottish maiden 
‘W'itb ber ear unto tbe ground; 

“ Dinna ye bear it 1 — dinna ye bear it ? 
Tbe pipes Havelock sound.” 

BCusbed tbe wounded man bis groaning; 
Husbed tbe wife ber little ones; 

Alone tbey bear tbe drum rollings. 

And tbe roar of Sepoy guns, 

But to sounds of borne and cbildbood 
Tbe Higbland ear was true; 

As ber motber’s cradle crooning 
Tbe mountain pipes sbe knew. 

Xiike the march of soundless music 
Through tbe vision of tbe seer, 

Mote of feeling tban of bearing 

Of the heart tban of tbe ear, 

Sbe knew tbe droning ipibrocb, 

Sbe knew tbe Camp|Sell^s call : 

“ Hark I bear ye no IVEac^regor's,^ — 

Tbe grandest of tb^n 

Ob, they listened, dumb and breathless. 
And tbey caught tbe sound atf last; 

Raint and far, beyond tbe Oomtee, 

Rose and fell tbe piper^s blast 1 

Then a burst of wild tbanksgiv^g 
Mingled woman^s voice and naan's ; 
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God be praised I — ^tKe marcli of Havelock ! 

The piping of the clans I ” 

Xiouder^ nearer, fierce as vengeance. 

Sharp and shrill as swords at strife. 

Came the wild MacGregor’s clan- call. 

Stinging all the air to life ; 

But when the far-off dust-cloud 
To plaided legions grew. 

Full tenderly and blithesomely 
The pipes of rescue blew. 

Bound the silver domes of Bucknow, 

Moslem mosque and Pagan shrine, 

Breathed the air to Britons dearest. 

The air of Auld Lang Syne, 

O’er the cruel roll of war-drums 

Bose that sweet and homelike strain; 

And the tartan clove the turban, 

As the Qomtee cleaves the plain. 

Dear to the lowland reaper. 

And plaided mountaineer — 

To the cottage and the castle 
The piper’s song is dear. 

Sweet sounds the Gaelic pibroch 
O’er mountain, glen, and glade, 

B\xt the sweetest of all music 

The Pipes at Lucknow played, — 6*. Whittier, 

BELSJBCAZZAB’S FEAST. 

Mrs Felicia Dorotliea Hemaxus (Mim Browne), poeteM, b 1 794) d. 1S85 ; eommenoed 
wntmg at nine years of age, and pubT^hed a volume of poems before abe waa fifteen 
Her poetiy is essentially lyrical and d sonptivo, always sweet, natural, and plei^ig, 
and some of ber shorter pieces possess'^'^**'*; beauty and pathos. 

T?was night in Babylon ; yer many a beam, 

Of lamps far glittering from her domes on high, 

Shone, brightly ra.inghng in Euphrates’ stream 
With the clear stairs of that Chaldean sky, 

Whose azure knows no cloud : each whispered sigh 
Of the soft night-breeze through her terrace boweis. 

Bore deepening tones of joy and melody. 
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<yer an illumined wilderness of flowers ; 

And the glad city's voice went up from all her towers. 

But prouder mirth was m the kingly hall^ 

Where, 'midst adoring slaves, a gorgeous hand ! 

High at the stately midnight festival, 

Belshazzar sat enthroned. There luxury's hand 
Had showered around all treasures that expand 
Beneath the bummg East ; all gems that pour 
The sunbeams back ; all sweets of many a land. 

Whose gales waft incense from their spicy shore; 

— ^But mortal pride looked on, and still demanded more. 

With richer zest the banquet may be fraught, 

A loftier theme may swell the exulting stram ! 

The lord of nations spoke, — and forth were brought 
The spoils of Salem's devastated fane. 

Thrice holy vessels ! — pure from earthly stain. 

And set apart, and sanctified to Him, 

Who deigned within the oracle to reign, 

Bevealed, yet shadowed ; making noonday dim. 

To that most glorious cloud between the cherubim. 

They came, and louder pealed the voice of song, 

And pride flashed brighter from the kindling eye. 

And He who sleeps not heard the elated throng. 

In mirth that plays with thunderbolts, defy 
The Rock of Zion ! — ^FiU the nectar high. 

High m the cups of consecrated gold ! 

And crown the bowl with garlands, ere they die. 

And bid the censers of the temple hold 
Ofierings to Babel's gods, the mighty ones of old I 

Beace ! — ^is it hut a phantom of the brain. 

Thus shadowed forth, the sensee^o appal, 
yon fearful vision? — Who shall^aze again 
To search its cause? — ^Along th^^mumined wall. 

Startling, yet riveting the eyes 'of all. 

Barkly it moves, — a hand, a human hand. 

O'er the bright lamps of that resplendent hall, 

-In silence tracing, as a mystic wand, 

Words all unknown, the tongue of some far distant land! 

There are pale cheeks around the regal board. 

And quivering limbs, and whispers deep and low. 
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And fitful starts ! — the wine, in triumph poured, 

TJntasted foams, the song hath ceased to flow. 

The waving censer drops to earth — and lo ! 

The king of men, the ruler, girt with mirth. 

Trembles before a shadow ! — Say not so ! 

—The child of dust, with guilt's foreboding sight, 

Shrinks from the dread Unknown, the avenging Infinite ! 

« But haste ye ! — bring Chaldea's gifted seers. 

The men of prescience ! — haply to their eyes. 

Which track the future through the rolling spheres, 

Yon mystic sign may speak in prophecies." 

They come — the readers of the midnight skies. 

They that gave voice to visions — but in vain ! 

Still wrapt m clouds the awful secret lies. 

It hath no language 'midst the starry train. 

Earth has no gifted tongue Heaven's mysteries to explain. 

Then stood forth one, a child of other sires. 

And other inspiration ! — one of those 
Who on the willows hung their captive lyres. 

And sat, and wept, where Babel's river flows. 

His eye was bright, and yet the pale repose 
Of his pure features half o'erawed the mind. 

Telling of inward mysteries — ^joys and woes 
In lone recesses of the soul enshrined ; 

Depths of a being sealed and severed from mankind. 

Yes ! what was earth to him, whoso spirit passed 
Time's utmost bounds 1 — on whose unshrinking sight 
Ten thousand shapes of burning glory cast 
Their full resplendence — Majesty and might 
Were in his dreams \ — ^for him the veil of light 
Shrouding Heaven's inmost ^nctuary and throne 
The curtain of the unutteraFly bright 
Was raised ! — to him, in fearful splendour shown. 

Ancient of Days 1 e'en Thou thy dread presence knowm 

He Bpoke : the shadows of the things to come 
Passed o'er his soul : O king, elate in pride ! 

God hath sent forth the writing of thy doom — 

The one, the Hving God by tliee defied ! 

He, in whose balance eartlily lords are tried. 

Hath weighed, and found thee wanting. 'Tis decreed 
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The conqueror^s hands thy kingdom shall divide. 

The stranger to thy throne of power succeed ! 

Thy days are full — they come, — ^the Persian and the Mede 1 " 

There fell a moment^s thrilling silence round— 

A breathless pause i — the hush of hearts that beat, 

And limbs that quiver: — Is there not a sound, 

A gathering cry, a tread of hurrying feet? 

— ^'Twas but some echo in the crowded street. 

Of far heard revelry ; the shout, the song, 

The measured dance to music wildly sweet. 

That speeds the stars their joyous course along — 

Away ; nor let a dream disturb the festal throng 1 

Peace yet again ! Hark ! steps in tumult flying, 

Steeds rushing on, as o’er a battle-field ! 

The shouts of hosts exulting or defying. 

The press of multitudes that strive or yield 1 
And the loud startling clash of spear and shield. 

Sudden as earthquake’s burst ; and, blent with these, 

The last wild shriek of those whose doom is sealed 
In their full mirth all deepening on the breeze* 

As the long stormy roll of far-advancing seas ! 

And nearer yet the trumpet’s blast is swelling, 

Loud, shrill, and savage, drowning every cry : 

And, lo ! the spoiler in the regal dwelling, 

Death — bursting on the halls of revelry 1 
Ere on their brows one fragile rose-leaf die. 

The sword hath raged through joy’s devoted train ; 

Ere one bright star be faded from the sky, 

Ped flames, like banners, waved from dome and fane ; 

Empire is lost and won — Belshazzar with the slain, 

GUY MAISTjnT^EBING. 

Charaotbrs — Mbg MBRRinps and Dominie Samfson* 

Meg^ From one peril I have preserved young Bertram I His 
greatest and his last is still to come. From that, too, will I protect 
him, for I was bom to raise the house of Ellangowan from its ruins. 
I told Bl^tteraiok and his murderous crew, when they forced the 
child away, e’en when the villam’s dagger at his infant throat forced 
my unwilling secrecy to their fiiendish plan, that should the sweet 
blossom live to ripen into manhood, and r<btum to his native land, 
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I*d «et him in his father’s seat again. PU do though I dig my 
own grave in the attempt. 

JSInter Domikie Sampson, loohtng at hzs clothes 

Dom, Truly, my outward man doth somewhat embarrass my sen- 
sations of identity. My vestments are renovated miraculously.*^ 
Meg. Stop ! — I command thee ! 

Dom. Avoid thee ! She’s mad. 

Meg. ISTo, I am not mad! — ^IVe been imprisoned for mad — scourged 
for mad — banished for mad — but mad I am not 1 

Dom. ’Tis Meg Memlies, renowned for her sorceries 1 I haven’t 
seen her for many a year. My blood curdles to hear her’ I am 
perturbed at thy words — Woman, I conjure thee I Nay, then, will 
I dee incontinently 1 

Meg. Halt! stand fast, or ye shall rue the day, while a hmb of 
you hangs together I 

Dom. Conjuro te^ nequissima^ et scelestisszma! 

Meg. What gibberish is that? Gro from me to Colonel Mannermg. 
Dom. I am fugacious. 

Meg. Stay 1 — ^Thou tremblest I Drink of this ! 

I am not a-thirst, most execrable — I mean, excellent — 

Meg. Drink 1 and put some heart in you. 

Dom. Do \ I obey 1 \pHnks. 

Meg. Can your learning tell what this is? 

Dom. Praised be thy bounty — ^wme 
Meg. Will you remember my erx-and now? 

Dom. I will, most pernicious — that is, pertinacious — 

Meg. Then tell Colonel Mannering, if ever he owed a debt to the 
House of Ellangowan, and hopes to see it prosper, he must come, 
instantly, armed, and well attended, to the Glen, below the Tower 
of Derncleugh, and fail not on his life 1 you know the spot? 

Dom. I do — where you once dwelt, most accursed — that is, most 
accurate. ^ 

Meg. Ay, Abel Sampson, there blazed my hearth for many a day’ 
and there, beneath the willow, tha^hung its garlands over the brook, 
I’ve sat, and sung to Harry Bertram, songs of the olden time. That 
tree is withered now, i>^ver to be green again ; and old Meg Merri- 
lies will never sing blythe songs more. But I charge you, Abel 
Sampson, when the heir shall have his own — as soon he shall — 

D<ym. Woman I — what sayest thou? 

Meg. That you tell him not to forget Meg Merrilies, but to build 
UP She old walls in the glen, for her sake, ancj let those that live 
( 181 ) tB 
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there be too good to fear the beings of another world ; for, if ever 
the dead come back among the living, 111 be seen in that glen many 
a night after these crazed bones are whitened in the mouldering 
grave. I have said it, old man I you shall see him again, and the 
best lord he shall be that Ellangowan has seen this hundred years. 
The "moment is at hand, when all shall behold 

Bertram’s right, and Bertram’s might. 

Meet on EUangowan’s height. 

— Szr Walter Scott. 

EAST MOMENTS OF MOZAET. 

A few months before the death of the celebrated Mozart, a mys- 
terious stranger brought him an anonymous letter, in which his terms 
for a requiem were required. Mozart gave them. Soon after the 
messenger returned, and paid a portion of the price in advance. To 
the composition of this requiem he gave the full strength of his 
powers. Failing to learn the name of him who had ordered it, his 
fancy soon began to connect something supernatural with the affair. 
The conviction seized him that he was composing a requiem for his 
own obsequies. While engaged m this work, and under this strange 
inspiration, he threw himself back, says his biographer, on his couch, 
faint and exhausted. His countenance was pale and emaciated; yet 
pbhere was a strange fire in his eye, and the light of gratified joy on 
his brow that told of success. 

His task was finished, and the melody, even to his exquisite sensi- 
bility, was perfect. It had occupied him for weeks; and, though 
his form was wasted by disease, yet the spirit seemed to acquire 
more vigour, and already claim kindred to immortality; for oft, as 
the sound of his own composition stole on his ear, it bore an unearthly 
sweetness that was to him too truly a warning of his future and fast 
coming doom. 

Now it was finished, and, for the fiirst time for many weeks, he 
sank into a quiet and refreshing^^slumber. A slight noise in the 
apartment awoke him, when, tur|^ng towards a fair young girl who 
entered, — ^‘Emilie, my daughter,^^ said he, ^^come near to me — ^my 
task is over — ^the requiem is finished. i;pquiem," he added, and 

a sigh escaped him. 

Oh ! say not so, my father,'^ said the girl, interrupting him, as 
tears stood in her eyes, ‘‘you must be better, you look better, for 
even now your cheek has a glow upon it; do let me bring you some- 
thing refreshing, and I am sure we will nurse you well ajstain.” 
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Do not deceive yourself, my love,” said he; ^^this wasted form 
can never be restored by human aid. From Heaven's mercy alone 
can I hope for succour ; and it will be granted, Emilie, in the time 
of my utmost need ; yes, in the hour of death, I will claim His help 
who is always ready to aid those who trust in Him; and soon^ very 
soon, must this mortal frame be laid in its quiet sleeping place, and 
this restless soul return to Him who gave it.” 

The dying father then raised himself on his couch; — ^^You spoke 
of refreshment, my daughter ; it can still be afforded my fainting 
sonl. Take these notes, the last I shall ever pen, and sit down to the 
instrument. Sing with them the hymn so beloved by your mother, 
and let me once more hear those tones which have been my delight 
since my earliest remembrance.” 

Emilie did as she was desired; and it seemed as if she sought a 
relief from her own thoughts ; for, after running over a few chords 
the piano, she commenced, in the sweetest voice, the following 
lines : — 

Spirit ! thy labour is o’er. 

Thy term of probation is run, 

Thy steps are now bound for the untrodden shore. 

And the race of immortals begun. 

Spirit 1 look not on the strife 

Or the pleasures of earth with regret — 

Pause not on the threshold of limitless life. 

To mourn for the day that is set. 

Spirit 1 no fetters can bind, 

No wicked have power to molest; 

There the weary, like thee — the wretched shall find, 

A Heaven^ — a mansion of rest. 

Spirit 1 how bright is the road. 

For which thou art now on the wing ! 

Thy home it will be with thy Saviour and God, 

Their loud halleluiahs to smg ! 

As she concluded the last stanza, she dwelt for a few momentff'on 
the low, melancholy notes of the piece, and then waited in silence for 
the mild voice of her father’s praiifie. He spoke not — and, with some- 
thing like surprise, she turned towards him. He was laid back on 
the sofa, his face shaded in part by his hand, and his form reposing 
as if in slumber. Starting with fear, Emilie sprang towards him and 
seized his hand ; but the touch paralysed her, for she sank senseless 
by his side. He was jgroTie / "With the sound of the sweetest melody 
ever composed by human thought, his soul had wmged its flight to 
regions of eternal bliss* — Anon. 
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THE WITCHES* PROPHECY. 

[Macbeth is an example of the miserable consequences resulting from a weak will as 
to either good or evil Lady Macbeth is an impersonation of evil passio s and 
powers, yet never so far removed as to be beyond the pale of our sympathy 
rs^lning as she does to the last a womanly love for her husband and her father ] 

Macbeth, Thane of Cawdor. Lady Macbeth, his Wife 

Scene — In the outer JECall of Macbeth^ s Castle. Time^ Night. 
Enter Eadt Macbeth. 

Lady M. That which hath made them drunk hath made me bold , 
What hath quench’d them hath given me fire. — Hark I Peace 1 
It was the owl that shriek’d ; the fatal bellman 
Which gives the stern’st good night. He is about it : 

The doors are open ; and the surfeited grooms 

Do mock their charge with snores * I have drugged their possets^ 

That death and nature do contend about them. 

Whether they live or die. 

Mach. {Within^ Who’s there*? — what, ho* 

Lady M. Alack I I am afraid they have awaked, 

And ’txs not done : the attempt, and not the deed. 

Confounds us. Hark ! I laid their daggers ready. 

He could not miss them. — Had he not resembled 
}4^y father as he slept, I had done’t. — ^My husband ! 

Eruer Macbeth. 

Mach. I have done the deed. Didst thou not hear a noise? 

Lady M. I heard the owls scream and the crickets cry. 

Did not you speak ? 

Mach. When? 

Lady M. Now, 

Mach. As I descended? 

Lady M. Ay. 

Mach. Hark ! Who lies i’ the second chamber ? 

Lady M. Donalbain. 

Mach. This is a sorry sight, [JU>ohing on his hands. 

Lady M A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 

Mach. There’s one did laugh in his sleep, aiSd one cried Murder/ 
That they did wake each other; I stood and heard them : 

But they did say their prayers, and address’d them 
Again to sleep. 

Lady M. There are two lodged together. 

Mach. One cried, God hless tts/ and ATnen the other; 
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Ab they had seen me with these hangman's hands. 

Listening their fear . I could not say Amen, 

When they did say, God bless us. 

Lady M* Consider it not so deeply. 

Mach, But wherefore could I not pronounce Amen I 
r had most need of blessing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

Lady M. These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways; so, it will make us mad. 

Mach. Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more 1 
Macbeth does murder sleep, ^ — ^the innocent sleep I 
Sleep, that knits up the ravell'd sleave of care. 

The death of each day's life, sore labour's bath. 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second course^ 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast , — ^ 

Lady M. What do you mean? 

Mach. Still it cried, Sleep no more,” to all the house : 
Glamis hath murder'd sleep; and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep no more I” 

Lady M, Who was it that thus cned? Why, worthy thane. 
You do unbend your noble strength to think 
So "Srainsickly of things. Go, get some water. 

And wash this filthy witness from your hand. 

Why did you bring these daggers from the place? 

They must lie there: Go, carry them, and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Mach. I'll go no more ; 

I am afraid to think what I have done; 

Look on't again I dare not. 

Lady M. Infirm of purpose I 
Give me the daggers , the sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures : 'tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed 
I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal, 

For it must seem their guilt. \JEx%t. Knocking 

Mach. Whence is that knockiliig? 

BCow is't with me when every no]^e appals me? 

What hands axe here4 Ha ! they pluck out mine eyes ! 

Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
dean from my hand? No ! this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incamardine. 

Milking the green — one red. 
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Re-enter Ladx Macbeth, 

Lady M. My hands are of your colour ; but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. [jST^oc^.] I hear a knockmg 
At the south entry . — retire we to our chamber. 

A little water clears us of this deed : 

B[o:?>*Aasy is it then ! Your constancy 

Hath left you unattended, \K7U)cJcing^ Hark ! more knocking: 
Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us. 

And show us to be watchers. — ^Be not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts. 

Macb. To know my deed, ^twere best not know myself. \Knoch,'\ 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would thou couldstl 


THE GDOYE AND THE DIONS. 

King Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal sport*; 

And one day, as his lions fought, sat looking on the Court; 

The nobles filled the benches round, the ladies by their side, 

And ’mongst them sat the Count de Dorge, with one for whom he sighed; 
And truly ’twas a gallant thing to see that crowning show — 

Yalour and love, and a king above, and the royal beasts below. 

B-amped and roared the lions; with horrid laughing jaws; 

They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams — a wind went with their paws; 
With wallowing might and stified roar, they rolled on one another, 

Till all the pit, with sand and mane, was in a thunderous smother; 

The bloody foam above the bars came whizzing through the air; 

Said Francis then, Faith I Gentlemen, we’re better here than there!” 

De Xiorge’s love overheard the king, — a beauteous lively dame. 

With smiling lips and sharp bright eyes, which always seemed the same; 
She thought, “The Count my lover is brave as brave can be — 

He surely would do wondrous things to show his love of me : 

King, ladies, lovers, all look on; the occasion is divine I 

I’ll drop my glove, to prove his love; great glory will be minel” 

She dropped her glove to prove his loWj, then looked at him and smiled; 
He bowed, and in a moment leaped aikong the lions wild. 

The leap was quick, return was quick — he has regained the place, — 

Then threw the glove — but not with love — ^right in the lady’s face. 

“In truth,” cried Francis, '^rightly done!” and he rose from where he sat; 
“No love,” quoth he, “but vanitt, sets love a task likh that!” 

— JLeigh Hunt, 
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COBONATION OF USTEZ BE CASTBO. 

Cinez de Castro was a Castilian lady, famous for her beauty and her misfortunes. Bon 
Pedro, son of Alphonse, fell in love with and secretly married her. The kmg on 
discovering the umon demanded that the prince should abandon her, and on his 
son refusmg, caused Inez to he slam m 1335 On succeeding to the throne, two 
years afterwards. Bon Pedro executed summary vengeance on her imn^Aftrers, 
caused the body of Inez to be disinterred, and crownmg her remams, proclaimed 
her his q.ueen ] 

There was music on the midnight ; 

From a royal fane it rolled. 

And a mighty hell, each pause between. 

Sternly and slowly tolled. 

Strange was their minghng in the sky. 

It hushed the listener’s breath ; 

For the music spoke of triumph high. 

The lonely bell, of death. 

There was hurrying through the midnight 
A sound of many feet; 

But they fell with a muflled fearfulness 
Along the shadowy street : 

And softer, fainter, grew their tread, 

As it neared the mmster gate. 

Whence a broad and solemn hght was shed 
From a scene of royal state. 

Full glowed the strong red radiance 
In the centre of the nave, 

Wliere the folds of a purple canopy 
Swept down in many a wave ; 

Loading the marble pavement old 
With a weight of gorgeous gloom. 

For something lay ’midst their fretted gold, 

Like a shadow of the tomb. 

And within that nch pavilion, 

High on a glittering throne, 

A woman’s form |at silently 
’Midst the glaif^f of light alone. 

Her jewelled robeb fell strangely still — 

The drapery on her breast 
Seemed with no pulse beneath to thrill. 

So stonelike was its rest ! 
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But a peal of lordly music 
Sh-ook e’en the dust below, 

When the burning gold of the diadem 
'Was set on her pallid brow ! 

Then died away that haughty sound, 

And from the encircling band 
Stepped prince and chief, ’midst the hush profound. 
With homage to her hand. 

Why passed a faint, cold shuddering 
Over each martial frame. 

As one by one, to touch that hand, 

Noble and leader came? 

Was not the settled aspect fair? 

Did not a queenly grace. 

Under the parted ebon hair. 

Sit on the pale still face? 

Death ! death ! canst thou be lovely 
Unto the eye of life ? 

Is not each pulse of the quick high breast 
With thy cold mien at strife? 

— It was a strange and fearful sight. 

The crown upon that head, 

The glorious robes, and the blaze of light. 

All gathered round the dead] 

And beside her stood in silence 
One with a brow as pale. 

And white lips rigidly compressed, 

Best the strong heart should fail : 

King Pedro, with a jealous eye, 

Watching the homage done. 

By the land’s flower and chivalry. 

To her, his martyred one. 

But on the face he looked not, 

Which once his star had been ; 

To every form his glai^fJe was turned 
Save of the breathle s queen : 

Though something, wcji from the grave’s embrace, 
Of her beauty still was there. 

Its hues were all of that shadowy place, 

It was not for him to bear. 
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Alas^ the crown, the sceptic. 

The treasures of the earth. 

And the priceless love that poured those gifts. 
Alike of tv'asted worth ! 

The rites are closed — ^bear back the dead 
Unto the chamber deep 1 
Ijay down agam the royal head. 

Dust with the dust to sleep ! 

There is nausic on the midnight — 

A requiem sad and slow. 

As the mourners through the sounding aisle 
In dark procession go; 

And the ring of state, and the starry crown. 
And all the rich array. 

Are borne to the house of silence down. 

With her, that queen of clay ! 

And tearlessly and firmly 
• [Kling Pedro led the train; 

But his face was wrapt in his folding robe. 
When they lowered the dust again. 

Tis hushed at last the tomb above — 

Hymns die, and steps depart : 

Who called thee strong as Death, O Dove? 
Mightier thou wast and art. — Mtm, Heraan*. 


THE ODD MAlSr OF THE SEA. 

Do you know the Old Man of the Sea, of the Sea? 

Have you met with that dreadful Old Man? 

If you haven’t been caught, you will be, you will be ; 
For catch you he must and he can. 

He doesn’t hold on by your throat, by your throat. 
As of old in the terrible tale; 

But he grapples you tight by coat, by the coat, 
Till its buttons and button-i^les fail. 

There’s the charm of a snake in his eye, in his eye. 
And a polypus-gnp in his hands ; 

You cannot go back, nor get by, nor get by. 

If you look at the spot where he stands. 
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Ob, you’re grabbed 1 See bis claw on your sleeve, on your sleeve t 
It is Sinbad’s Old Man of tbe Sea ! 

You’re a Cbristian, no doubt you believe, you believe; 

You’re a martyr, whatever you be ! 

Yes, your dinner will keep; let it cool, let it cool, 

Jte^d Madam may worry and fret. 

And children half-starved go to school, go to school; 

He can’t think of sparing you yet. 

Hark 1 the bell for the train ! Come along I come along 1 
For there isn’t a second to lose.” 

‘‘Add aboard 1” (He holds on.) Fsht I ding-dong I Fsht I 
ding-dong 1 ” 

You can follow on foot if you choose. 

There’s a maid with a cheek like a peach, like a peach. 

That is waiting for you in the church; — 

But he clings to your side like a leech, like a leech, 

And you leave your lost bride in the lurch. 

There’s a babe in a fit — hurry quick 1 hurry quick 1 
To the doctor’s as fast as you can ! 

The baby is off, while you stick, while you stick. 

In the grip of the dreadful Old Man I 

I have looked on the face of the Bore, of the Bore; 

The voice of the Simple I know; 

I have welcomed the Flat at my door, at my door; 

I have sat hy the side of the slow; 

I have walked like a lamb hy the friend, hy the friend. 

That stuck to my skirts like a burr; 

I have borne the stale talk without end, without end. 

Of the sitter whom nothing could stir: 

But my hamstrings grow loose, and I shake, and I shake. 

At the sight of the dreadful Old Man; 

Yea, I quiver and quake, and li^take, and I take, 

To my legs with what vigoiuril can I 

Oh the dreadful Old Man of tf?e Sea, of the Sea I 
He’s come back like the ‘Wa. idering Jew J 
He has had his cold claw upon me, upon me — ^ 

And sure that he’ll have it on you 1 — <3. TT. Holmes. 
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A TRIFLE— WITH A MORAL. 

A mart there was sore vexed in mind — for why? — His pigtail hiuig 
behind; the thing he fain would alter. Thinks he — “With half a 
turn here goes to see it stick beneath my nose — this tail that hangs 
behind me.” So bounce ! he turns him round about; ’tis 
cannot make it out; the tail still hangs behmd him. The other way 
with might and main he pirouettes; ^tis labour vain — the tail still 
hangs behind him. He turns him left — he turns him right ; ^tis all 
the same; unlucky wight, the tail still hangs behind him. Like a 
teetotmn, round and round he spins ; and yet, no change is found ; 
the tail still hangs behind him. He keeps on spinning, hard and 
fast, “ swe,” — thinks he — come right at lastP^ The tail still 

hangs behind him. — Ghamisso, 

THE TWO HOMES* 

See'st thou my home? — ’tis where yon woods are waving, 

In their dark richness, to the summer air. 

Where yon blue stream, a thousand flower-banks laving, 

Leads down the hill a vein of light, — ^'tis there 1 

Midst those green wilds how many a fount lies gleaming. 
Fringed with the violet, coloured with the skies 1 
My boyhood's haunt, through days of summer dreaming^ 

Under yoimg leaves that shook with melodies. 

My home ! the spirit of its love is breathing 
In every wind that plays across my track ; 

From its white walls the very tendrils wreathing, 

Seem with soft links to draw the wanderer back. 

There am I loved — there prayed for — ^there my mother 
Sits by the hearth with meeldy thoughtful eye ; 

There my young sisters watch to greet their brother; 

Soon their glad footsteps down the path will fly. 

There in sweet strains of kiiMred music blending, 

All the home-voi^ces meet at fray's decline ; 

One are those tones, as from heart asceifding, — 

There laughs my home — sad |tranger ! where is thine? 

Askest thou of mine? — In solemn peace 'tis lying. 

Far o'er the deserts and the tombs away ; 
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where /, too, am loved with love undying, 

And fond hearts wait my step — But where are they? 

Aflk where the eartVs departed have their dwelling, 

Ask of the clouds, the stars, the trackless air ! 

I know it not, yet trust the whisper, telling 
lonely heart that love unchanged is there. 

And what is home, and where, but with the loving? 
Happy thou art that so canst gaze on thine 1 
My spirit feels but, in its weary roving. 

That with the dead, wherever they be, is mine* 

Go to thy home, rejoicing son and brother ! 

Bear in fresh gladness to the household scene ! 

For me, too, watch the sister and the mother, 

I well believe — but dark seas roll between. — Mr*. Heman*. 


OTHELLO^S DEFENCE. 

[Desdemona, the daughter of Brabantio, a wealthy senator of Venice, falls in love 
with Othello, a Moor, who is general of the army then engaged in war with the 
Turks ] 

Duke of Venice, — 

BrabaNTIO, , a Senator; Father of Desdemona. 

OtheXiLO, General of the Venetian Army. 

Scene — The Yenettan JPalace. TzTJie, Midnight. 

Duke. Valiant Othello, we must straight employ you 
Against the general enemy Ottoman. 

I did not see you ; welcome, signior : \To Brahantio. 

We lack’d your counsel and your help to-night. 

JBra. So did I yours . good your grace, pardon me ; 

Neither my place, nor aught I heard of business, 

Hath iraised me from my bed; nor doth the general care 
STake hold on me ; for my particular grief 
Is of so dood-gate and o’erbearing nature 
That it engluts and swallows other sorrows. 

And it is still itself. 

JOuke. Whjf what ’s the m^*;ter ! 

Bra. My daughter! O, my daughter 1 
J}uke. Dead? 

Bra. Ay, to me; 

She is abused, stolen from me, and corrupted 
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By spells and medicines bought of mountebanks: 

For nature so preposterously to err, 

Being not deficient, blind, or lame of sense. 

Sans witchcraft could not — 

JDuke, Whoe'er he be, that in this foul proceedmg, 

Hath thus beguiled your daughter of herself. 

And you of her, the bloody book of law 
You shall yourself read in the bitter letter. 

After your own sense ; yea, though our proper son 
Stood in your action. 

Humbly I thank your grace. 

Here is the man, this Moor ; whom now, it seems. 

Your special mandate, for the state afiairs. 

Hath hither brought. 

Dulce, We are very sorry for it. 

What, in your own part, can you say to thisi [To Othello, 

J5ra. Hothing, but this is so. 

Oth, Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 

My very noble and approved good masters, — 

That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 

It IS most true ; true, I have married her; 

The very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent, no more, Bude am I in my speech. 

And little bless'd with the soft phrase of peace; 

For since these arms of mine had seven years' pith, 

Till now, some nine moons wasted, they have used 
Their dearest action in the tented field ; 

And httle of this great world can I speak. 

More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause. 

In speaking for myself ; yet by your gracious patience, 

I will a round un varnish'd tale dehver 

Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what charms. 

What conjuration, and what mighty magic, 

(For such proceedings I am charged withal,) 

I won his daughter with. 

JBra. A maiden never hold * 

Of spirit so still ^d quiet, thit her motion 
Blush'd at herself ; and sh^, iW spite of nature. 

Of years, of country, credit, everything, 

To fall in love with what she»4 eared to look on 1 
It is a iudfirment maim'd and most imperfect. 
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That will confess perfection so conld err 
Against all rules of nature; and must be driven 
To find out practices of cunning hell, 

Why this should be. I therefore vouch again. 

That with some mixtures powerful o^er the blood, 

Oqj^with some dram conjured to this effect, 

He wrought upon her. 

0th, Her father loved me; oft invited me; 

Still questioned me the story of my life, 

T'rom year to year; the battles, sieges, foi'tunes. 

That I have passed. 

I ran it through, even from my boyish days, 

To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 

’Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field; 

Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the eminent deadly breach; 

Of being taken by the insolent foe, 

And sold to slavery; of my redemption thence. 

And ’portance in my travel’s history. 

This to hear, 

Would Desdemona seiiously mclme; 

But still the house affaim would draw her thence ; 

Which ever as she could with haste despatch. 

She ’d come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse ; which I observing. 

Took once a pliant hour ; and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart. 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate. 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard. 

But not mtentively ; I did consent, 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth suffered. My story being done. 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs • 

She swore, — in faith, ^twas strange, ’twas passing strange ; 
’Twas pitiful, ’twas wondrous pitiful: 

She wish’d she had not heard ft; yet she wish’d 

That Heaven had made her sflch a man : she thank’d me. 

And bade me if I had a frien<J' that loved her, 

I should but teach him how h tell my story. 

And th£^ would woo her. XJpon this hint I spakei 
She loved me for the dangers I had pass’d; 
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■Arid I loved her, that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have used; 

Here comes the lady, let her witness it. 

A. liATJaH— AND A MOAN. 

The brook that down the Valley 
So musically drips, 

[Plowed never half so brightly 

As the light laugh from her hps. 

Her face was like the lily. 

Her heart was like the rose. 

Her eyes were like a heaven. 

Where the sunlight always glows. 

She trod the earth so lightly 
Her feet touched not a thorn ; 

Her words wore all the brightness 
Of a young life’s happy morn. 

Along her laughter rippled 
The melody of joy ; 

She drank from every chalice 
And tasted no alloy. 

Her life was all a laughter. 

Her days were all a smile. 

Her heart was pure and happy. 

She knew not gloom nor guilew 

She rested on the bosom 

Of her mother, like a flower 

That blooms far in a valley 

*Where no storm-clouds ever lowe? 

And — ^^'Merry^ merry! merry 
Hang the bells of every hour. 

And — *‘Happy! happy! happy 
In her valley laughed the flower. 

There ^as not a sigi,f of shadow. 
There was not a tSfear nor thorn. 

And the sweet voio€liof her laughter 
Pilled with melo<iiy the mom. 


— ShaJcspcTe^ 
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Yeaxs passed — ^twas long, long after. 

And I saw a face at prayer , 

There was not a sign of laughter, 

There was every sign of care. 

For the sunshine all had faded 
From the valley and the flower, 

And the once fair face was shaded 
In lifers lonely evening hour. 

A.nd the lips that smiled with laughter 
In the valley of the morn. 

In the valley of the evening 

They were pale and sorrow-worm 

And I read the old, old lesson 
In her face and in her tears, 

While she sighed amid the shadows 
Of the sunset of her years. 

All the rippling streams of laughter 
From our hearts and lips that flow, 

Shall be frozen, cold years after, 

Into icicles of woe . — Abram J. Ryan. 

THE FBOST 

The Frost looked forth one still, clear night. 

And whispered, ^^Now I shall be out of sight; 

So, through the valley, and over the height. 

In silence FU take my way. 

I will not go on like that blustering train — 

The wmd, and the snow, the hail and the rain, 

W^ho make so much bustle and noise in vain , 

But m be as busy as they.^* 

Then ho flew to the mountain and powdered its crest 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
In diamond beads ; and over the breast 
Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of n^siny a spear. 

That he hung on its marran far and near. 

Where a rock could rear head. 

He went to the wmdow4 of those who slept, 

And over each pane like a fairy he crept; 
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Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped. 

By the light of the moon were seen 

Most beautiful things; there were flowers and trees; 

There were bevies of birds, and swarms of bees , 

There were cities, with temples and towers; and these 
A ll pictured in silver sheen. 

But he did one thing that was hardly fair, — 

He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there 
That aU had forgotten for him to prepare, 

“JSTow just to set them thinking, 
m bite this basket of frmt," said he; 

** This costly pitcher Fll burst m three ; 

And the glass of water they^ve left for me 

Shall ^ tchick,^ to tell them drinking.” — JS F. GotiZd, 

THE CANT OF CRITICISM. 

And how did Garrick speak the soliloquy last night? 

O, against all rule, my lord ; most ungrammatically I Betwixt the 
substantive and adjective (which should agree together, in number, 
qase^ and gender) he made a breach thus — stoppmg as if the point 
wanted settling. Axid after the nominative case (which your lord- 
ships knows should govern the verb, he suspended his voice in the 
epilogue, a dozen times, three seconds and three-fifths, by a stop- 
watch, my lord, each time — 

Admirable grammarian 1 — But, in suspending his voice was the 
sense suspended likewise? Did no expression of attitude or counten- 
ance fill up the chasm? Was the eye silent? Did you narrowly 
look? 

I looked only at the stop-watch, my lord. 

Excellent observer ! And what of this new book the whole world 
makes such a rout about? 

Oh ! 'tis out of all plumb, my lord, — quite an irregular thing 1 not 
one of the angles at the four comers was a right angle. I hatl my 
rule and compasses, my lord, in my pocket. 

Excellent critic 1 

And, for the epic poem your lordship bid me look at, — upon taking 
the length, breadth, height, and depth of it, and trying them at home 
upon, an exact scale of Bossu's — ^^ti^ out, my lord, in every one of its 
dimensions. 

Admirable connoisseur I And Ifiid you step in to take a look at 
the -grand picture in your way back? 

( 181 ) 


20 
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'Xis a melanclioly daub, mj lord; not one principle of the pyramid 
in any one group * — And what a price * — for there is nothing of the 
colouring of Titian — ^the expression of Itubens — the grace of Kaphael 
— the purity of Dominichino — the learning of Poussin — the airs of 
Guido — ^the taste of the Cariichis — or the grand contour of Angelo ! 

Jrrai^t me patience! — Of all the cants which are canted in this 
canting world — ^though the cant of hypocrisy may be the worst — the 

cant of criticism is the most tormentmg 1 1 would go fifty miles 

on foot, to kiss the hand of that man whose generous heart will give 
up the reins of his imagination into his author’s hands — be pleased, he 
knows not why and cares not wherefore. — Sterne. 


THE SEIZUBE OP TIBGINIA. 


[The play of was written m 1818 , when Shendan Knowles was a teacher 

of elocution residing in Glasgow. It was sent by a Mr. Tate to Macready, who at 
once accepted it, and paid the author ifi400 for its performance during twenty 
nights ] 

FIVE SPEAKEB-S. 


AppitJS Claudius, 

Caius Claudius, . ... ..... 

Numitoeius, . . 

lOILIUS, 

ViRamxA, 


tho Koman ConsuL 
his Kinsman. 

Uncle to Virginia. 
Botrothod to Virginia, 
a Komau Maiden. 


Scene — The Forum. 


Num. Wherefore do you hold 
That maiden’s hand? 

Claud. Who asks the question? 

Num. I ! Her uncle, JSTumitorius. 

Claud. Numitorius, you think yourself her uncle — ISTumitonus, 
No blood of yours flows in her ■veins, to give you 
The title you would claim. Most noble Appius ! 

H you sit here for justice — as I think 
You do — attend not to the clamour of 
This man, who calls himself this damsel’s uncle. 

She is my property — was bom beneath 
My father’s roof, whose slave her mother was. 

Who (as I can establish past dispute) 

Sold her an infant to Yirg^nirfe’ wife. 

Who never had a child. V 

My slave I have found and seiz’d-— 
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Mine own I shall retain — ^yet giving* them 
Should they demand it, what security 
They please, for re-producing her. 

App. Why that 
Would be but reasonable. 

Mum, Appius! 

My mece^s father is from Eome, thou know^sh 
Serving his country. Is it not unjust, 

In the absence of a citizen, to suffer 
His right to his own child to be disputed 1 
Grant us a day to fetch Virginius, 

That he himself may answer this most foul 
And novel suit — Meanwhile to me belongs 
The custody of the maid — ^her uncle^s house 
Can better answer for her honour than 
The house of Claudius. ^Tis the law of Home 
Before a ffnal sentence, the defendant 
In his possession is not to sustain 
Disturbance from the plaintiff. 

Cit, A just law, sir. 

Cit, And a most reasonable demand. 

Silence, you citizens; will you restiain 
Your tongues, and give your magistrate permissioa 
To speak? The law is just — ^most reasonable — 

I framd that law myself. 

But are you, Humitorius, here defendant! 

That title, none but the reputed father 
Of the young woman has a right to — How 
Can I commit to thee what may appear 
The plaintiff property ; and if not his, 

Still is not thine ! Fll give thee till to-morrow 
Ere I pass a final judgment — ^But the girl 
Bemains with Claudius, who shall bind himseif 
In such security as you require. 

To re-produce her at the claim of him 
Who calls her daughter. This is my decree. 

Mum, A foul decree. Shame ! shame 1 
Cit, A villainouSr decree. 

Virginia, Help, Help me. fjTends 

JcU, Good citizens, what do vpu with our weapons, 

When you should use your Your hands ! — ^your hands i 

He shall not take her from us# 
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Appitis ! before I quit the Forum, let me 
Address a word to you. 

App, Be brief, then ! 

Icil^ Is't not enough you have deprived us, Appiua, 

Of the two strongest bulwarks to our liberties. 

Our tribhnes and our privilege of appeal 
To tbe assembly of the people Cannot 
The honour of the Homan maids be safe? 

Thou know’st this virgin is betroth’d to me. 

Wife of my hope — Thou shalt not cross my hope 
And I retain my life — attempt it not ! — 

I stand among my fellow-citizens — 

His fellow-soldiers hem Virgirdus round ; 

Both men and gods are on our side ; but grant 

I stood alone, with nought but virtuous love 

To hearten me — alone would I defeat 

The execution of thy infamous 

Decree ! I’ll quit the Forum now, but not 

Alone — my love 1 my wife i my free-born maid — 

The virgin standard of my pride and manhood — 

I’ll bear off safe with me — unstain’d — untouch’d! — J. 8. Knotts 

PBOVIDENT NATURE. 

Nature, like a cautious testator, ties up her estate so as not to be- 
stow all on one generation, but has a forelooking tendeimess and equal 
regard to the next and the next, and the fourth, and the fortieth age 
There lie the mexhaustible magazines. The eternal rocks, as we 
call them, have held their oxygen or lime undiminished, entire, as it 
was. No particle of oxygen can rust or wear, but has the same 
energy as on the first morning. The good rocks, those patient 
waiters, say, We have the sacred power as we received it. We have 
not failed of our trust, and now — when in our immense day the hour 
is last struck — ^take the g^ we have hoarded; mingle it with 
water, and let it be free to gr^ in plants and anmials, and obey the 
thought of man.” 

The earth works for him. The earth is a machine which yields 
almost gratuitous service to every applicatidh. of intellect. Every 
plant is a manufacturer of soil. In the stomach of the plant develop- 
ment begins. The tree can draw on the whole air, the whole earth, 
on all the rolling main. The plan^ is all suction-pipe — imbibing from 
the groundn3y its root, from the air by its leaves, with all its might. 
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The air works for him. The atmosphere, a sharp solvent, drinks 
the essence and spirit of every solid on the globe — a menstraum 
which melts the mountains into itself. Air is matter subdued by 
heat. As the sea is the grand receptacle of all rivers, so the air is 
the receptacle from which all things spring, and into which they all 
return. The invisible and creeping air takes form and sol^i mass. 
Our senses are sceptics, and believe only the impression of the 
moment, and do not believe the chemical fact that these huge moun- 
tain-chains are made up of gases and roUing wmd. 

But Najbure is as subtle as she is strong. She turns her capital 
day by day; deals never with dead, but ever with quick subjects. 
All things are flowing, even those that seem immovable. The adamant 
is always passing into smoke. The plants imbibe the materials which 
they want from the air and the ground. They bum, that is, exhale 
and decompose their own bodies into the air and earth again. The 
aaiimal bums, or undergoes the like perpetual consumption. The earth 
burns — ^the mountains burn and decompose — slower, but incessantly. 

It is almost inevitable to push the generalization up into higher 
parts of nature, rank over rank into sentient beings. Nature bums 
with internal fire of thought and affection, whicii wastes while it 
works. We shall find finer combustion and finer fuel. Intellect is 
a fire : rash and pitiless, it melts this wonderful bone-house which is 
called man. Geniiis even, as it is the greatest good, is the greatest 
harm. Whilst all thus bums — ^the universe in a blaze kindled from 
the torch of the sun — ^it needs a perpetual tempering, a phlegm, a 
sleep, atmospheres of azote, deluges of water, to check the fury of 
the conflagration : a hoarding to check the spending ; a centripetence 
equal to the centrifugence; and this is invariably supplied . — Emerson 

WBECK OF TEGE ‘‘ABIEL." 

James Fenimore Cooper, American novelist* "b. 1789, d 1851, He wrote thirty-lour 
novels, and is sometimes called ** the Scott of America." Many of his stories have 
been translated into German and French. 

[The P%lot is a stirring description of sea life, and Long Tom Coflan Is the best sailor 
character ever drawn. He has a reckless darmg, Tinswervmg fidelity, and there is 
a childlike affection in his love of all connected with the sea ] 

Lifting his broad hands high into the air, his voice was heard in 
the tempest. God’s will be done with me,” he cried : “ I saw the 
first timber of the Ariel laid, and shfllll live just long enough to 
see it turned again afloat; after ^ich I wish to hve no longer.” 
But -lus shipmates were far beyond the sounds of his voice before 
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these were half uttered- All command of the boat was rendered 
impossible^ by the numbers it contained, as well as the raging of the 
surf ; and as it rose on the white crest of a wave, Tom saw his 
beloved little craft for the last time. It fell into a trough of the sea, 
and in a few moments more its fragments were ground into splinters 
on the adjoining rocks- Tom still remained where he had cast off 
the rope, and beheld the numerous heads and arms that appeared 
rising, at short intervals, on the waves, some making powerful and 
well-directed efforts to gain the sands, that were becoming visible 
as the tide fell, and others wildly tossed, in the frantic movements 
of helpless despair. The honest old seaman gave a cry of jojTas he 
saw Barnstable issue from the surf, where one by one several sea- 
men soon appeared also, dripping and exhausted. Many others of 
the crew were carried in a similar manner to places of safety; though, 
as Tom returned to his seat on the bowsprit, he could not conceal 
from his reluctant eyes the lifeless forms that were, in other spot^ 
driven against the rocks with a fury that soon left them but few of 
the outward vestiges of humanity. 

The heavy groaning, produced by the water in the timbers of the 
AT%^ly at that moment added its impulse to the raging feelings of 
Dillon, and he cast himself headlong into the sea. The wa'ter, 
thrown by the rolling of the surf on the beach, was necessarily 
returned to the ocean, in eddies, in different places favourable to such 
an action of the element. Into the edge of one of these counter- 
currents, that was produced by the very i-ocks on which the schooner 
lay, and which the watermen call the “under-tow,^' Dillon had 
unknowingly thrown his person; and when the waves had driven 
him a short distance from the wreck, he was met by a stream that 
his most desperate efforts could not overcome. He was a light and 
powerful swimmer, and the struggle was hard and protracted. With 
the shore immediately before his eyes, and at no greartj distance, he 
was led, as by a false phantom, to continue his effoirbs, although they 
did pot advance him a foot. The old seaman, who at iirst had 
watched his motions with careless indifference, understood the danger 
of his situation **at a glance, and, forgetful of his own fate, he shouted 
aloud, in a voice that was driven over the struggling victim to the 
ears of his shipmates on the sands : 

Sheer to port, and clear the under-tow 1 Sheer to the south- 
ward I ’’ 

Dillon heard the sounds winch were borne to him on the crests 
of the towefldng waves, but his ff‘.culties were too much obscured 
by terror to distinguish their object; he, however, blindly yi-:;7<iod 
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to the call, and gradually changed his direction until his face was 
once more turned toward the vessel. Tom looked around him for 
a rope, but all had gone over with the spars, or been swept away by 
the waves. At this moment of disappointment, his eyes met those 
of the desperate Dillon. Calm and mured to horrors as was the 
veteran seaman, he involuntarily passed his hand before his brow ^ 
exclude the look of despair he encountered ; and when, a moment 
afterward, he removed the rigid member, he beheld the sinking form 
of the victim as it gradually settled in the ocean, still struggling with 
regular hut impotent strokes of the arms and feet to gain the wreck, 
and te preserve an existence that had been so much abused in its 
hour of allotted probation. He will soon meet his God, and learn 
that his God knows himl^^ murmured Tom to himself. 


SODILOQXJY OF DAUISTCELOT GOBBO. 

Scene II — Venwe A, Streelu 
£hiter Laungelot Gobbo. 

Certainly my conscience will serve me to run from this Jew, 
my master The fiend is at mine elbow, and tempts me, saying 
to me, Gobho^ Launcelot Gohho^ good Launcelot^ or good Gohbo^ or 
good I/auncelot Gohho, use your legsj take the starts run away^ My 
conscience says, — Ah, taJce Jieed^ honest Launcelot^ talce Keed^ honest 
Gobbo j or^ as aforesaid, honest Launcelot Gobbo; do not run; scor^ 
running with thy heels: Well, the most courageous fiend bids me 
pack ; V%a ^ says the fiend ; away I says the fiend ; for the heavens! 
rouse up a brave mind^ says the fiend, and run. Well, my conscience, 
hanging about the neck of my heart, says very wisely to me, — My 
honest friend La^(/ncdot^ hezng an honest man^s son, or rather an honest 
woman’s son ; — for, indeed, my father did something smack, some- 
thing grow to, he had a kind of taste , — ^well, my conscience says, 
Launcelot, budge not; Budge, says the fiend,* Budge not, says my 
conscience: Conscience, say I, you counsel well; fiend, say J you 
counsel well : to he ruled by my conscience, I should stay with the 
Jew, my master, who (God bless the mark 1) is a kind of devil ; and 
to run away from the Jew, I should be ruled by the fiend, who, 
saving your reverentie, is -the devil himself: Certainly, the Jew is 
the very devil incamair ani, in my conscience, my conscience is but 
a kind of hard conscience, to offer counsel me to stay with the 
Jew : The fiend gives the more friendly counsel : 1 will run, fiend ; 
my, heels are at your commandment, I will run. — BhaJc^ere. 
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BENEDICK AND BEATBICK 
EIGHT CHABACTEES. 


Don Pebbo, 

CliS-tTBIO, . .. 

Benebiok, . . 
Leonato, 
Hero, .. . . 

Beatrice, 
Margaret, . 
Ursoxa., 


. . Pnnce of Arragon. 

* j. Noblemen Favourites of the Prince, 

.Governor of Messina, 

.. . his Daughter. 

, . his Niece, 

J- Attendants on Beatrice. 


Sckne — Leonato^s Garden, 


Bened, What, nay dear lady Disdain ! are you yet living 1 

Beat. Is it possible disdain should die, while she hath such 
meet food to feed it as Signior Benedick 1 Courtesy itself must^ 
convert to ^disdain if you come in her presence. 

Bened. Then is courtesy a turncoat. — But it is certain I am 
loved of all ladies, only you excepted and I would I could find m 
my heart that I had not a hard heart : for, truly, I love none. ^ 

Beat. A dear happiness to women; they would else have been 
troubled with a pernicious suitor. I thank heaven, and my cold 
blood, I am of your humour for that ; I had rather hear my dog bark 
3 ^ a crow, than a man swear he loves me. 

Bened Heaven keep your ladyship still in that mind! so some 
gentleman or other shall 'scape a predestinate scratched face. 

Beat. Scratching could not make it worse, an 't were such a face 
as yours, 

Bened. Well, you are a rare parrot-teacher. 

Beat. A bird of my tongue is better than a beast of yours. 

Bened. I would my horse had the speed of your tongue ; and so 
good a continuer. But keep your way ; I have done. 

Beaf. You always end with a jade’s trick; I know you of old. 

\jrhe:^ retire, the rest advancing. 

Don jP. By my troth, a pleasant-spirited lady. 

Leon. There's little of the melancholy element in her, my lord; she 
is never sad but when she sleeps ; and not even** sad then, for I have 
heard my daughter say, she hath often dreamed of unhappiness, and 
waked herself with laughing. 

Don F. She cannot endure to hear tell of a husband? 

Leon. Oh ! •by no means, she moc^s all her wooers out of suit 
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Don P. She were an excellent wife for Benedick. 

Leon, Oh lord ! My lord, if they were but a week married, they 
would talk themselves mad. \They retire; Benedick comes for- 
ward, 

Bened, I do much wonder, that one man, seeing how much 
another man is a fool when he dedicates his behaviours to love, 
will, after he hath laughed at such shallow follies in otheft, become 
the argument of his own scorn, by falling in love. One woman ia 
fair, yet I am well ; another is wise, yet I am well : another vir- 
tuous, yet I am well ; but till all graces be in one woman, one 
woman "shall not come in my grace. Bich she shall be, that’s cer- 
tain ; wise, or I’ll none ; fair, or I’ll never look on her ; mild, or 
come not near me ; noble, or not I for an angel ; of good discourse, 
au excellent musician, and her hair shall be of what colour it please 
heaven. Ha ! the prince and monsieur Love 1 I will hide me m the 
arbour. 

Don P. \Ohserwng Benedick is l%sten%ngl\ Come hither, Hieonato* 
What was it you told me of to-day? that your niece Beatrice was 
in love with Signior Benedick? 

Claicdio- O, ay: — Stalk on, stalk on: the fowl sits. [Aside to 
B^dro^ I did never think that lady would have loved any man. 

Leon, 10*0, nor I neither; but most wonderful, that she should so 
doat on Signior Benedick, whom she hath in all outward behaviours 
seemed ever to abhor. 

Bened, [Listening,^ Is’t possible? Sits the wind in that ‘comer 

Leon. By my troth, my lord, I cannot tell what to think of it; but 
that she loves Tiim with an enraged affection, — ^it is past the infinite 
of thought. 

Don P. May be, she doth but counterfeit. 

Claudio, ’Faith, hke enough. 

Leon, Counterfeit I There was never counterfeit of passion came 
so near the life of passion, as she discovers it. 

Don P, Hath she made her affection known to Benedick? 

Leon, ISTo ; and swears she never will . that’s her torment.^ 

Claudio, ’Tis true, indeed j so your daughter says. Shall I,” 
says she, that have so often encountered him with scorn, write to 
him that I love him? ” Then down upon her knees she falls, weeps, 
sobs, beats her heaft, tears her hair, prays, curses ; Oh, sweet Bene- 
dick 1 Heaven give me patience ! " 

Leon, She doth, indeed ; the ecstasy hath so much overborne her, 
that my daughter is sometimes afeard she will do desperate outrage 
to herself. 
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Don F. It were good that Benedick knew of it by some other, if 
she will not discover it. 

Claudio. To what end ? He would but make a sport of it, and 
torment the poor lady worse. 

Don P. An he should, it were an alms to hang him ; she^s an 
excellent sweSt lady ; and, out of all suspicion, she is virtuous, 

Claudxd. Never tell him, my lord; let her wear it out with good 
counsel- 

Leon. Nay, that^s impossible ; she may wear her heart out first. 

Don P. Well, we will hear further of it by your daughtejL, let it 
cool the while. I love Benedick well; and I could wish he w<7uld 
modestly examine himself, to see how much he is unworthy so good 
a lady. [A dinner hell rings. 

JLeon. My lord, will you walkl Dinner is ready. \!Fh&y rise. 

Don P. [Aside to Deonatoi] Let there be the same net spread for 
her, and that must your daughter and her gentlewoman carry. The 
sport will be, when they hold an opinion of one another's dotage, and 
no such matter ; that’s the scene that I would see. Let us send her 
to call him to dinner. [Ea^eicnt. 

Benedick advances softly. This can be no trick: the conference was 
sadly borne. They have the truth of this from Hero. They seem 
to pity the lady; it seems, her affections have their full bent. Love 
me 1 why, it must be requited. I will be horribly in love with her. 
I may chance have some odd quirks and remnants of wit broken on 
mes^ because I have railed so long against marriage. But doth not 
the appetite alter? A man loves the meat in his youth, that he 
cannot endure in his age. Shall quips, and sentences, and these 
paper bullets of the brain, awe a man from the career of his humour ? 
No 1 When I said, I would die a bachelor, I did not think I should 
live till I were married. Here comes Beatrice. By this day, she’s 
a fair lady. I do spy some marks of love in her. 

Enter Beatrice. 

Beat.^ Against my will, I am sent to bid you come in to dinner. 

Bened. Bair Beatrice, I thank you for your pains. 

Beat. I took no more pains for those thanks, than you take pains 
to thank me ; if it had been painful, I would not have come. 

Bened. You take pleasure, then, in the message? 

Beat. Yea, just so much as you may take upon a knife’s point, and 
choke a daw withal. You have^o stomach. Signior; fare you well. 

^ , IJSxit. 

Bened. Ha 1 Against my "will I am sent to bid you come in to 
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dinner ; — there’s a double meaning in that. I took no more pa.in.x 
for those thanirs, than you take pains to thank me ” — ^that’s as much 
as to say — any pains that I take for you is as easy as thanks If I 
do not take pity on her, I am a villain; if I do not love her, I am a 
Jew. I will go get her picture. {Exit. 


MAHY, THE MAID OF THE INN. 

[The poem is founded on fact The abbey referred to in it is still standing near the 
village of Kirkstall, a few miles from Deeds A melodrama by T. E* Wilkes has 

Ttikewise been written on the same subject } 

Who is she — ^the poor maniac, whose wildly-fixed eyes seem a heart 
overchai'ged to express'? She weeps not, yet often and deeply she 
sighs ; she never complains, hut her silence imphes the composure of 
settled distress. ISTo aid, no compassion, the maniac will seek, cold 
and hunger awake not her care : through her rags do the winds of 
the winter blow bleak on her poor withered hosom, half bare ; and 
her cheek has the deadly, pale hue of despair. Yet cheerful and 
happy (nor distant the day) poor Mary the Maniac hath been ; the 
traveller remembers, who journeyed this way, no damsel so lovely, 
no damsel so gay, as Mary, the Maid of the Inn. Her cheerful 
address filled the guests with delight, as she welcomed them in with 
a smile; her heart was a stranger to childish afEright; and Mary 
would walk by the abbey at night, when the wind whistled down rhe 
dark aisle. — She loved, and young Hichard had settled the day, and 
she hoped to be happy for life ; but Hichard was idle and worthless, 
and they who knew him would pity poor Mary, and say, that she 
was too good for his wife. 

’Twas in autumn ; and stormy and dark was the mght, and fast 
were the windows and door; two guests sat enjoying the fire that 
burned bright ; and smoking in silence, with tranquil delight they 
listened to hear the wmd roar. ^^’Tis pleasant," cried one, seated 
by the fire-side, to hear the wmd whistle without." W hat*a night 
for the abbey 1 ” his comrade replied ; methinks a man’s courage 
would now be well tried, who should wander the ruins about. 1 
myself, like a schoqlboy, should tremble to hear the hoarse ivy shake 
over my head; and could fancy I saw, half -persuaded by fear, some 
ugly old abbot’s grim spirit appear — ^for this wind might awaken the 
dead I" « ril wager a dinner," tl^e ^ther one cried, that Mary wifi 
venture there now." *‘^^Ch® 3 a "^ager, and lose,” with sneer he re- 
plied, I’ll warrant she’d fancy a ghost by her side, and faint if she 
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saw a white cow/' “Will Mary this charge on her courage allow?" 
his companion exclaimed with a smile; “I shall win, for I know she 
^ill venture there now, and earn a new honnet by bringing a bougn 
from the elder that grows in the aisle." 

With fearless good-humour did Mary comply, and her way to the 
abbey she bent; the night it was gloomy, the wind it was high, and, 
as hollowly howling it swept through the sky, she shivered with cold 
as she went. O'er the path, so well known, still proceeded the maid, 
where the abbey rose dim on the sight; through the gateway she 
entered — she felt not afraid ; yet the ruins were lonely and w^d, and 
their shade seemed to deepen the gloom of the night. A ll around 
her was silent, save when the rude blast howled dismally round the 
old pile ; over weed-covered fragments, still fearless she passed, and 
arrived at the innermost ruin at last, where the elder tree grew in 
the aisle. Well pleased did she reach it, and quickly drew near, 
and hastily gathered the bough — ^when the sound of a voice seemed 
to rise on her ear 1 — she paused — and she listened, all eager to hear 
— and her heart panted fearfully now ! — The wind blew, the hoarse 
ivy shook over her head; she listened; — nought else could she hear. 
The wind ceased . — her heart sank in her bosom with dread, for she 
beard in the rums, distinctly, the tread of footsteps approaching hefi 
near ! Behind a wide column, half breathless with fear, she crept, 
to conceal herself there; that instant the moon o'er a dark cloud 
shone clear, and she saw in the moonlight two rufiians appear, and 
bet^v^een them a corpse did they bear. Then Mary could feel her 
heart's blood curdle cold 1 Again the rough wind hurried by — it 
blew off the hat of the one, and behold ! even close to the feet of 
poor Mary it rolled ; she fell — and expected to die ! “ Stay — ^the hat ! ” 
he exclaims, — “Nay, come on, and fast hide the dead body," his 
comrade replies. She beholds them in safety pass on by her side — 
she seizes the hat — fear her courage supplied, and fast through the 
abbey she flies. She ran with wild speed, she lushed in at the door, 
she cast her eyes horribly round ; her limbs could support their faint 
burden vo more, but exhausted and breathless she sank on the floor, 
unable to utter a sound. Ere yet her pale lips could the story im- 
part, for a moment the hat met her view; her eyes from that object 
convulsively start, for, alas ! what cold horror th^ed through her 
heart, when the name of her Bichard she knew ! 

Where the old abbey stands, on the common hard by, his gibbet 
is now to be seen ; not far fromr>the road it engages the eye • the 
traveller beholds it, and thinks, witt a sigh, qf poor Mary, the Maid 
of the Inn. — 
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BBIVIISTG HOME THE CX)WS. 

Bliss Osgood, who is a native of Eryeburg, Marne, contributed this poem to 
Magazvne for March, 1865. 

Out of the clover aud blue-eyed grass 
He turned them into the river-lane ; 

One after another he let them pass, 

Then fastened the meadow bars again. 

Under the willows, and over the hill, 

He patiently followed their sober pace ; 

The merry whistle for once was still, 

And something shadowed the sunny face. 

Only a boy ! and his father had said 
He never could let his youngest go ; 

Two already were lying dead 

Under the feet of the trampling foe. 

But after the evening work was don^, 

And the frogs were loud in the meadow-swamp, 

Over his shoulder he slung his gun 

And stealthily followed the footpath damp 

Across the clover and through the wheat, 

With resolute heart and purpose grim, 

Though cold was the dew on his hurrying feet. 

And the blind bat’s flitting startled bim. 

Thrice since then had the lanes been white, 

And the orchards sweet with apple-bloom ; 

And now, when the cows came back at night, 

The feeble father drove them home. 

For news had come to the lonely farm 

That three were lying where two had Iain ; 

And the old man’s tremulous, palsied arm 
Could never lean on a son’s again. 

The summer day grew cool and late, 

He wept for the cows when the work was done 

But down the lane, as he opened the gate, 

He saw them coming one by one, — 

Bxindle, Ebony, Speckle, and Besa, 

Shaking; tbAr bow® in tbe evening ■wind^s 
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Cropping the buttercups out of the grass^ — 

But who was it following close behind? 

lioosely swung in the idle air 

The empty sleeve of army blue ; 

And worn and pale, from the crisping hair, 
iJooked out a face that the father knew, 

c- 

!For Southern prisons wtlU sometimes yawn. 

And yield their dead unto life again; 

And the day that comes with a cloudy dawn 
In golden glory at last may wane* 

The great tears sprang to their meeting eyes ; 

For the heart must apeak when the lips are dumb 

And under the silent evening skies 

Together they followed the cattle home. 


THIS KINDBY OLI> PEDAGOGUE, 

'Twas a kindly old pedagogue, long ago, 

TaH and slender, and sallow, and dry; 

His form was bent, and his gait was slow, 

His long, thin hair was as white as snow; 

But a wonderful twinkle shone in his eye. 

And he sang every night as he went to bed, 

^^Bet us be happy down here below ; 

The living should live, though the dead be dead,'^ 
Said the kindly old pedagogue, long ago. 

He taught his scholars the rule of thiee, 

Writing, and reading, and history too. 

Taking the little ones on his knee. 

For a kind old heart in hia breast had he. 

A n d the wants of the smallest child he knew: 

^Beam while youVe young," he often said, 

There is much to enjoy down here below; 

Bife for the living, and rest for the dead," 

Said the kindly old pedagogue, long ago. 

With stupidest boys, he was kind and cool^ 
Speaking only in gentlest tones; ^ 

The :^pd was scarcely knowi^^Jn hierachoof; 
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Whipping to him was a barbarous rule, 

A-ud too hard work for his poor old bones ; 
Besides, it was painful,” — ^he sometimes said, 

"We shoxild make life pleasant here below. 

The living need charity more than the dead,” 

Said the kindly old pedagogue, long ag6- 

He lived in the house by the hawthorn lane. 

With roses and woodbine over the door ; 

His rooms were quiet and neat and plain. 

But a spirit of comfort there held reign. 

And made him forget he was old and poor, 
need so little,” he often said. 

And my friends and relatives here below 
W'on^t litigate over me when I am dead,” 

Said the kindly old pedagogue, long ago. 

But the most pleasant times that he had, of all. 
Were the sociable hours he used to pass. 

With his chair tipped back to a neighbour's wall, 
Making an unceremonious call. 

Over a pipe and a friendly glass ; — 

‘^*This was the sweetest pleasure,” he said. 

Of the many I share in here below , 

Who has no cronies, had better be dead,” 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

The kindly old pedagogue's wrinkled face 
Melted all over in sunshiny smiles; — 

He stirred his glass with an old-school grace. 
Chuckled, and sipped, and prattled apace. 

Till the house grew merry from cellar to tiles; — 
a pretty old man,” he gently said, 

^^Pve lingered a long while here below. 

But my heart is fresh, if my youth he fled 1” 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

He smoked his pipe in the balmy air. 

Every night when the sun went down, 

While the soft wind played in his silvery hair, 
lioaving its tenderest kisses there 

On the kindly old pedagogue's kindly old crown; 
And feeling the kisses, he Smiled and said, 

^'TCis a glori'^us wqjld down here below 
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Why wait for happiness till we are dead?" 

Said the kindly old pedago^e, long ago. 

He sat at his door one midsummer night. 

After the sun had sunk in the west, 

And the lingering beams of golden light 
Made hia kindly old face look warm and bright. 

While the odorous night~wind whispered JRest ! " 

Gently, gently he bowed his head, — 

There were angels waiting for him, I know ; 

He was sure of happiness, living or dead, 

This kindly old pedagogue, long ago. — Oeorge Arnolct 

THE BOAD TO BXJIN. 

Thomas Holcrofti, dramatist, b 1745, d 1800 At first a stable-boy, then a trampmg 
shoemaker, then a strolling actor, and finally a sticcossful dramatist, and the first 
to introduce to the English stage adaptations from the Erenchu 

FOUR CHARACTERS. 

Mb Dorkton, .. a Banker. 

„ Sulky, his Partner. 

,, Smith, . his Confldentinl (loir. 

Habbt Dornton, . his Son. 

ScBKE — Room at J/r, Domton^s. Time^ JS^Xfikt. 

Harry . My dear Mr. Sulky, how do you do? 

Sulky. Very ill 

Harry • Indeed? I am very soriy ! What's your disordei ? 

Sulky. You. 

Harry, Ha, ha, ha ! 

Sulky. Ruin, bankrujitcy, infamy I 
Harry, The old story ! 

Sulky. To a new tune. 

Haarry, Ha, ha, ha! 

Sidky, You are — 

Harry, What, my good cynic? 

Sulfay. A fashionable gentleman. 

Ha/rry, I know it. 

Sulky, And fashionably ruined, 

Harry. No ; — I have a father 
Sulky. Who is ruined likewise. 

Harry, Ha, ha, ha I Is the ^ank of England ruined ? 

Sulky. I say, ruined. Nothing less than a miracle can save the 
house. The ]j»urse of Fortunatus could not^upply you. 
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Harry. JS'o ; it held notliing but guineas. Notes, bills, paper for me ! 

Sulky. Such effrontery is insufferable. For these five years, sir, 
you have been driving to ruxn more furiously than — 

Harry. An ambassador's coach on a birth-night. I saw you were 
stammering for a simile. 

Sulky. Sir! — 

Harry. Youth mounts the box, seizes the reins, and jeSus head- 
long on in the dark; passion and prodigality blaze in the front, 
bewilder the coachman, and dazzle and blind the passengers ; wisdom, 
prudenc^ and virtue are overset and maimed or murdered; and at 
lastyrepentance, like the footman^s flambeau lagging behind, lights 
us to dangers when they are past all remedy. 

Sulky. Laugh on, sir! Perhaps you will be less ready to grin 
when you see how you have paragraphed yourself, 

Harry. Paragraphed myself ! Me ! Where ! 

Sulky. In the St. J'ame^ JShemng, 

Harry. ]\5[e? 

Sulky. Stating the exact amount. 

Harry. Of my loss? 

Sulky. Yours.- - You march through every avenue to fame, dirty 
or-^lean. 

Harry. Well said* — Be witty when you can; sarcastic you must 
be, m spite of your teeth. But I like you the better. You are 
honest. You are my cruet of Cayenne, and a sprinkling of you is 
excellent- 

Sulky Well, sir, when you know the state of your own affairs, and 
to what you have reduced the house, you will perhaps be less ready 
to grin. 

Hcurry. Beduced the house I Ha, ha, ha ! 

Enter Mr. Borntojst, with a newefpa/per tn his hand. 

DorrUon. So, sir J 

Harry. \BowingI\ I am happy to see you, sir. 

Domton. You are there, after having broken into my house at 
midnight ! — And you are here [point^ng to the paper'll after having ^ 
ruined me and my house by your imprincipled prodigahty ! you 

not a scoundrel 1 

Harry. No, sir. I am only a fool. 

Sulky. Good-night to you, gentlemen. [Going. 

Domton. Stay where you are, Mr. Skilky, and be a witness to my 
solemn renunciation of hxijj and his vices I 

SvZky. I have withessed it a tM>usand times. 

^( 181 ) 
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Dornton. But tliis is the last. Are you not a scoundrel, I say? 

\To Marry 

Sarry^ I am your son. 

D<yi'nton. \CalZ%ng off'] Mr. Smith ! Bring m those deeds. 

Enter Mr. Smith, with papers. 

You wiU not deny you are an incorrigible squanderer? 

Harry. I will deny nothing- 

Dornton. A nuisance, a wart, a blot, a stain upon the face of 
nature ! 

Harry. A stain that will wash out, sir. 

Domton. A redundancy, a negation; a besotted sophisticated 
incumbrance; a jumble of fatuity; your head, your heart, your 
words, your actions, all a jargon ; incoherent and txnintelligible to 
yourself, absurd and offensive to others ! 

Harry. I am whatever you please, sir. 

Domton. BiUs never examined, everything bought cm credit, the 
price of nothing asked ! Conscious you were weak enough to wish 
for baubles you did not want, and i)ant for pleasures you could not 
enjoy, you had not the effrontery to assume the ciicumspect caution 
of common sense ! And, to your other destructive follies, you nCTust 
add the detestable vice of gaming ! 

Harry. These thmgs, sir, are much easier done than defended, 
r Homton. But here. — Give me that parchment I \To Mr. jSmith.] 
The partners have all been summoned. Book, sir ! Your name has 
been formally erased ! 

Harry. The partners are very kind. 

Domton. The suspicions already incurred by the known profligacy 
of a principal in the firm, the immense sums you have drawn, this 
paragraph, the run on the house it will occasion, the consternation of 
the whole city — ^You are disinherited I — Bead 1 

Harry. Your word is as good as the bank, sir. 

Hornton. PH no longer act the doting father, fascinated by your 
arts f 

Harry. I never had any art, sir, except the one you taught me. 

Hornton. I taught you 1 What* scoundrel? What? 

Harry. That of loving you, sir. 

Domton. Boving me ! 

Harry. Most sincerely ! 

Dornton. Why, can you sEy^ Harry — rascal, I mean^ — that you 
love mel 

Harry. I should be a rascal indeed if I did not, sir 
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Domton, Harry 1 Harry ! No ; confound me if I do ! — ^sir, you 
are a vile! — 

Harry. I know I am. 

Dornton, And TU never speak to you more. 

Harry. Bid me good-night, sir. Mr Sulky here will ^id me good- 
night, and you are my father ! — Good-night, Mr. Sulky, 

BvZhy. Good-night. 

Ha/rry. Come, sir — 

Dornton. \Struggl%ng with passionJ\ I won^t ! — If I do^ — 

Harry^ Beproach me with my follies, strike out my name, disin- 
heiTt me; I deserve it all, and more, — But say, Good -night, 
Harry!” 

Domton. I won't ! — I won't ! — I won't ! — 

Harry. Poverty is a trifle ; we can whistle it off; — ^but enmity — 
Domton. I will not ! 

Harry. Sleep in enmity? And who can say how soundly? — Come! 
good-night^l 

Dornton. I won't! I won't! [Muns off. 

Harry. Say you so? — Why, then my noble-hearted dad, I am 
indeed a scoundrel ! 

Re-enter Mr, Dorntomt. 

jjomton. Good-night, Harry ! [Exit. 

Harry. God bless you for those words Good-night ! \Eooi;t. 

THE SONG OP THE SHIRT. 

[A plea for Hi-paid needlewomen The poem appeared in JPuneh in 1841, and was soon 
afterwards translated into nearly every European language,] 

With fingers weary and wom^ 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat m unwomanly rag^ 

Plying her needle and thread, 

Btitchl stitch! stitch! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt. 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch, 

She sailg the ^^Song of the Shirt !” 

•*Work! work! work! 

While the cock is crowifig aloof I 
And work — w^rk — work — 

Till the stars shin^through the roof! 
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It^s oh. I to he a slave 

AJLong with the harharoixs Tu.rk, 

Where woman has never a soul to save^ 

If this is Christian work ! 

^ W ork — work — work — 

Till the brain begins to swim ; 

W ork — work — work — 

Till the eyes are heavy and dim I 
Seam and gusset and band, 

Sand and gusset and seam. 

Till over the buttons I fall asleep. 

And sew them on in a dream I 

‘^Oh, men with sisters dear ! 

Oh, men with mothers and wives ! 

It is not linen youVe wearing out, 

IBut human creatures^ lives ! 

Stitch — stitch — stitch 

In poverty, hunger, and dii*t. 

Sewing at once, with a double thread, 

A shroud as well as a shirt 1 

^^!But why do I talk of death. 

That phantom of grisly honel 
I hardly fear his terrible shape. 

It seems so like my own — 

It seems so like my own, 

[Because of the fasts I keep ; 

O Grod ! that bread should be so dear. 

And flesh and blood so cheap ! 

^^"W"ork — work — work ! 

IMy labour never flags ; 

And what are its wages'? A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread — and rags; 

That shattered roof — and this naked floor— 
A table — a broken chair — 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
h'or sometimes f ailing there 1 

^ ’W orlk. — work — work 
^''BVom weary chime to ^hime ; 
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W ork — work: — work 

Aja prisoners work for crime ! 

Band, and gusset and seam. 

Seam and gnsset and band. 

Till the heart is sick and the bram benumbed 
As well as the weary hand! 

"W ork — work — work 
In the dull December light; 

And work — work — work 

W hen the weather is warm and bi ight ; 

While -underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling. 

As if to show me their sunny backs 
And twit me with the spring. 

**Oh 1 but to breathe the breath 
Wt Of the cowslip and primrose sweet; 

With the sky above my head. 

And the grass beneath my feet:. 

For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel. 

Before I knew the woes of want 
And the walk that costs a meal ! 

Oh ! but for one shoi t houx' ! 

A respite however brief * 

No blessed leisure for love or hope. 

But only time for grief ! 

A little weeping would ease my heart; 

But in their briny bed 
My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread I" 

With fingers weary and worn. 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 

Flying her needle and thread ; 

Stitch I stitch ! stitch ! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt ; 

And still with a voice of pitch — 

Would that ite tone couid reach the rich! — 

She sang tma '^So^ifrg of the Shirt!” — Th<ffrLcts Hood. 
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THE FORGING OF THE ANCHOR. 

Sir Samuel Ferguson, Tjorn m Belfast, 1810, died 1886 Educated at Trinity College, 
called to tlie toar xn 1838, and in 1860 became a Q.C He had been an ardent 
student of Celtic arcbseology, and in 1867 was appointed to the congenial post of 
deputy-keeper of Irish records. He began his literary life when very young, his 
first effort being the following ballad, which was at once accepted by Blackwood, 
and lugliiy eulogized by the editor, “Christopher North.” Wilson's verdict has 
since been fully confirmed by the public 

Come, see the Dolphin^ s anchor forged, ’tis at a white heat now. 

The bellows ceased, the flames decreased; tho^ on the forge’^brow 
The little flames still fitfully play thro’ the sable mound; 

And fitfully you still may see the grim smiths ranking round, 

All clad in leathern panoply, their broad hands only bare; 

Some rest upon their sledges here, some work the windlass there. 

The windlass strains the tackle chains, the black mound heaves below; 
And red and deep, a hundred veins burst out at every thSroe: 

It rises, roars, rends all outright — O, Vulcan, what a glow ! 

’Tis blinding white, ’tis blasting bright; the high sun shines not so 1 
The high sun sees not, on the earth, such fiery fearful show; 

The roof-ribs swarth, the candent hearth, the ruddy lurid row 
Of smiths that stand, an ardent band, like men before the foe; 

As, quivering thro’ his fleece of flame, the sailing monster, slow 
Siaks on the anvil — all about, the faces fiery grow — 

Hurrah I ” they shout, “ leap out — leap out ; ” bang, bang, the sledges go 
Hurrah 1 the 3 etted lightnings are hissing high and low; 

A hailing fount of fire is struck at every squashing blow; 

The leathern mail rebounds the hail; the rattling cinders strow 
The ground around; at every bound the sweltering fountains flow, 
And thick and loud the swinking crowd at every stroke pant *^ho I” 

Leap out, leap out, my masters; leap out and lay on load ! 

Let’s forge a goodly anchor — a bower thick and broad; 

For a heart of oak is hanging on every blow, I bode; 

And I see the good ship riding, all in a perilous road — 

The low reef roaring on her lee — ^the roll of ocean pour’d 
From stem to stern, sea after sea; the mainmast T>y the board; 

The bulwarks down, the rudder gone, the boats stove at the chains 1 
But courage still, brave marine^ — ^the Bower yet remains, 

And not ah inch to flinch he deigils, save when ye pitch sky high, 
Then moves Im head, as tho’ he said,^^*Feaf nothing — here am II” 
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Swing in your strokes in order, let foot and hand keep time; 

ITour blows make music sweeter far than any Steeplers chime; 

But, while ye sling your sledges, sing — and let the burden be, 

The anchor is the anvil king, and royal craftsmen we * 

Strike in, strike in — the sparks begin to dull their rustling red; 

Our hammers ring with sharper din, our work will soon be sped; 
Our anchor soon must change its bed of fiery rich array, 

For a hammock at the roaring bows, or an oozy couch of clay; 

Our anchor soon must change the lay of merry craftsmen here, 

For the»yeo-heave-o’, and the heave-away, and the sighing seaman's 
^ cheer; 

When, weighing slow, at eve they go — far, far from love and home; 
And sobbing sweethearts, in a row, wail o’er the ocean foam. 

In livid and obdurate gloom he darkens down at last; 

A shapely one he is, and strong, as e’er from cat was cast. — 

O trusted 3Pid trustworthy guard, if thou hadst life like me, 

What pleasures would thy toils reward beneath the deep green 
sea! 

O deep-sea Diver, who might then behold such sights as thou*? 

The hoary-monster’s palaces 1 methinks what joy ’twere now 
To go plumb plunging down amid the assembly of the whales, 

And feel the churn’d sea round me boil beneath their scourging 
tails! 

Then deep in tangle- woods to fight the fierce sea unicorn. 

And send him foiled and bellowing back, for all his ivory horn; 

To leave the subtle sworder-fish of bony blade forlorn; 

And for the ghastly-grinning shark to laugh his jaws to scorn: — 

To leap down on the kraken’s back, where ’mid Norwegian isles 
He lies, a lubber anchorage for sudden shallow’d miles, 

Till, snorting, like an under-sea volcano, ofi he rolls; 

Meanwhile to swing, a-buffeting the far-astonished shoals 
Of his back-browsing ocean-calves; or, haply in a cove, 

Shell-strown, and consecrate of old to some Undin6’s love 
To find the long-hair’d mermaidens; or, hard-by icy lands, 

To wrestle with the sea-serpent, upon cerulean sands. 

O broad-armed Fisher of the deep, whose sports can equal thine ? 
The Dolphin weighs a thousand tons, that tugs thy cable line; 

And night by night ’tis thy deligjil^thy glory day by day. 

Through sable sea and breaker white, the giant game to play — 
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But shamer of our little sports ! forgive tlie name I gave — 

A j&sher’s joy is to destroy — thme office is to save. 

O lodger in the sea-kings’ halls, couldst thou but understand 
Whose be the white bones by thy side, or who that dripping band, 
Slow swaying in the heaving wave, that round about thee bend, 
With sounds like breakers in a dream blessing their ancient friend— 
Oh, couldst thou know what heroes glide with larger steps round 
thee. 

Thine iron side would swell with pnde; thou’dst leap within the sea! 

Give honour to their memories who left the pleasant strand, 

To shed their blood so freely for the love of Fatherland — 

Who left their chance of quiet age and grassy church-yard grave, 

So freely, for a restless bed amid the tossing wave — 

Qh, though our anchor may not be all I have fondly sung, 

Honour him for their memory, whose bones he goes among I 

r 

TRUTH. 

italpli Waldo Emerson, American essayist and poet, t). 1808, d, 1882 He graduatej^ 
at Harvard m 1821, taught for five years in a school, and In 1829 became minister 
of a TJnitarian church in Boston, but resigned his charge in 1832 Subse<iuently 
he travelled in Europe, and on returning to the United States delivered a series 
of lectures, which were published under such titles as “ Representative Men,” 
Enghsh Traits,” ** The Conduct of Life,” <fcc. LoweU writes of him — 

His Is we may say 

A Greek head, on right Yankee shoulders, whose range 
Has Olympus for one pole, for t'other th’ Exchange; 

'Tis refreshing to old-fashioned people like me 
To meet such a primitive pagan as he, 

In whose mind all Creation is dtily respected 
As parts of himself — ^Jtist a little projected. 

Human character evermore publishes itself. The most fugitive 
deed and word, the mere air of domg a thing, the mtimated purpose, 
expresses character. If you act, you show character; if you sit still, 
if you sleep, you show it. You think, because you have spoken 
nothing when others spoke, and have given no opinion on the times, 
on the church, on slavery, on marriage, on socialism, on secret socie- 
ties, on the college, on parties and persons, that your verdict is still 
^xpected with cimosity as a reserved wisdom. Far otherwise; your 
|nlence answers Yery loud. You^Wsre no oracle to utter; and your 
fellowmen ha v^ learned that vou cannot If^ln for, oracles 
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speak. Doth not wisdom cry, and understanding put forth her 
voice ? 

Dreadful limits are set in nature to the powers of dissimulation. 
Truth tyrannizes over the unwilling members of the body. Faces 
never lie, it is said- No man need be deceived, who will study the 
changes of expression. When a man speaks the truth* in the spirit 
of truth, his eye is as clear as the heavens. When he has^base ends, 
and speaks falsely, the eye is muddy and sometimes asquint. 

I have heard an experienced counsellor say, that he never feared 
the effect upon a jury of a lawyer who does not believe m his heart 
th^t hia client ought to have a verdict If he does not believe it, 
his unbelief will appear to the jury, despite all his protestations, and 
will become their unbelief This is that law whereby a work of art, 
of whatever kind, sets us in the same state of mind wherein the 
artist was when he made it. That which we do not believe, we 
cannot adequately say, though we may repeat the words never so 
often. It was this conviction which Swedenborg expressed, when he 
described ^ group of persons in the spiritual world endeavourmg m 
vain to articulate a proposition which they did not believe; but they 
could not, though they twisted and folded their lips even to indigna- 
tion. 

A man passes for that he is worth. Very idle is all curiosity con- 
cerning other people's estimate of us, and all fear of remaining un- 
known is not less so. If a man know that he can do anything — 
that he can do it better than anyone else — he has a pledge of the 
acknowledgment of that fact by all persons. The world is full of 
judgment-days, and into every assembly that a man enters, in every 
action he attempts, he is gauged and stamped- In every troop of 
boys that whoop and run in each yard and square, a new-comer is as 
well and accurately weighed in the course of a few days, and stamped 
with his right number, as if he had undergone a formal trial of his 
strength, speed, and temper. A stranger comes from a distant 
school, with better dress, with trinkets in his pockets, with airs and 
pretensions: an older boy says to himself, *‘It's of no use; we shall 
find him out to-morrow.” What has he done?” is the divine ques- 
tion which searches men, and transpierces every false reputation. A 
fop may ait in any chair of the world, nor be distmguished for his 
hour from Homer land Washington; but there need never beany 
doubt concerning the respective ability of human hemgs. Pretension 
may sit «till, but cannot act. Pretension never feigned an act of real 
greatness.^ l^etension never wrot® an Iliad, nor drove back Xerxes, 
nor christianized the world, no;f abolished slavery. 
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THE CORITIO. 

Ricliard Bxmsley Sliendan, dramatist aud politician, b 1761, d 1816 A dramatic 
star of the first magnitude, and among the comic writers of the last century, shmes 
like Hesperus among the lesser lights. His most populai comedies are The School 
for ScandcU a«d The RvoaXs, his best known diama Ti^zarro; and his most telling 
political oration the invective agamst Warren Hastings He was remarkable for 
his carelessness and dilatory habits The last act of The Cr%Uc was not written 
until the night before it was acted. 

(Sir Fretful Plagiary, a chaiacter in the comedy of The Cmfic, is a playwright whose 
dramas are mere plagiarisms from the refuse of obscure volumes Tlio humour of 
the scene consists in the attempt of Sir Fretful to appear pleased with thf? adverse 
criticism of his comedy hy his mischievous friends Hichard Cumberland tlie 
dramatist, noted for his vanity, was the model of this character ] 

Three speakers: Dangle, Sneeb, and Sir Fretful Plagiary. 

Dan, The servant has announced Sir Fretful Plagiary. 

Sneer, You have read the tragedy he has just finished,* haven't you? 
Dan, O yes ; he sent it to me yesterday. 

Sneer. Well, and you think it execrable, don^i you ! 

Dan, Why, between ourselves, I must own^ — ^though he's my friend 
— that it is one of the most — admirable — ^He's here. 

JSnter Sir Fretful Plagiary. 

Ah, my dear friend 1 — ^we were just speaking of your tragedy. — Ad- 
mufable, Sir Fretful, admirable 1 

Sneer, You never did any thing beyond it, Sir Fretful — never in 
your life. 

Sir F, You maJce me extremely happy ; for, without a compliment, 
my dear Sneer, there isn't a man in the world whose judgment I 
value as I do yours — and Mr. Dangle's. 

Dan, But, Sir Fretful, have you sent your play to the managers 
yet? — or can I be of any service to you? 

Sir F. No, no, I thank you; I believe the piece had sufiicient 
recommendation with it. I thank you though. But, come now, 
there must be something that you think might be mended, eh? — Mr. 
Dangle, has nothing struck you? 

Dan, Why, it is but an ungracious thing for the most part to 

Sir F. With most authors it is just so indeed; they are in general 
strangely tenacious ! — ^but, for my part, I am never so well pleased 
as when a judicious critic points out any delect to me; for what is 
the purpose of showing a work ti^a^end, if you don't mean to profit 
by his opinion^ 
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Sneer. Very true. Why, then, though I seriously admire the 
piece upon the whole, yet there is one small objection; which^ if 
you^ll give me leave. 111 mention. 

Szr F. Sir, you can’t oblige me more. 

Sneer, I think it wants incident. 

Sir F, Good gracious I you surprise me ! — ^wants incident ! — 

Sneer. Yes; I own I thmk the incidents are too few. 

Szr F. Too few? believe me, Mr. Sneer, there is no person for 
whose judgment I have a more implicit deference; but I protest to 
you, Mr. Sneer, I am only apprehensive that the incidents are too 
cygwdeCt. — My dear Dangle, how does it stiike you? 

JDan Really I can’t agree with my friend Sneer. I think the plot 
quite sufficient ; and the first four acts by many degrees the best I 
ever read or saw in my life. If I might venture to suggest any 
thing, it is, that the interest rather falls off in the fifth. 

Str F. Rises, I believe you mean, sir? 

Dan. No ; I don’t, upon my word. 

Sir F. "S%s, yes, you do, upon my honour — ^it certainly don’t fall 
off, I assure you — no, no — it don’t fall off. 

Dan. Well, Sir Fretful, I wish you may be able to get rid as easily 
of the newspaper criticisms as you do of ours. 

Sir F. The newspapers * — sir, they are the most viHainous — licen- 
tious — abominable Not that I ever read them; no — I make it a 

rule never to look into a newspaper. 

Dan. You are quite right : for it certainly must hurt an author^f 
delicate feelings to see the liberties they take. 

Szr F. No! — quite the contrary; their abuse is, in fact, the best 
panegyric. I like it of all things. — An author’s reputation is only 
in danger from their support. 

Sneer. Why, that’s true ; and that attack, now, on you the other 
day — 

SirF. What? where? 

Dan. Aye, you mean in a paper of Thursday ; it was completely 
ill-natured, to be sure. 

Sir F. Oh, so much the better. Ha, ha, ha ! I wouldn’t have it 

otherwise. 

Dan. Certainly, it is only to be laughed at: for — 

Sir F You don’€ happen to recollect what the fellow said, do 
you? 

Sneer. Pray, Dangle — Sir Fretful ^eems a little anxious — 

Sir F. O lud, no ! Anxious i — ^libt I — ^not the Jfeast. I — ^but one 
may as well hear, you kniw. 
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Dan Sneer, do yon recollect? — ^Make out something. 

l^Aside to JSneer, 

Sneer. I wilL \Aside to Dangle — Yes, yes; I remember per- 
fectly. 

Sir jFl Well, and pray now — not that it signifies — what might the 
gentleman say? 

Sneer, Why, he roundly asserts that you have not the slightest in- 
vention, or original genius whatever; though you are the greatest 
traducer of all authors living- 
Sir Fr Ha, ha, ha i — Very good ’ 

Sneer, That as to comedy, you have not one idea of your own, he 
believes, even in your common-place book — where stray jokes, and 
pilfered witticisms, are kept with as much method as the ledger of 
the Lost and Stolen Office. 

Sir F, Ha, ha, ha ^ — Very pleasant I 

Sneer, Kay, that you are so unlucky as not to have the skill even 
to steal with taste; — that you glean from the refuse of obscure 
volumes, where more judicious plagiarists have been before you ' so 
that the body of your work is a composition of dregs and sediments 
— like a bad tavern’s worst wine 
Sir F. Ha, ha ’ 

Sneer. In your more serious efforts, he says, your bombast would 
be less intolerable, if the thoughts were ever suited to the expression ; 
but the homeliness of the sentiment stares through the fantastic 
endhmbrance of its fine language, like a clown in one of the new 
uniforms ! 

Sir F, Ha, ha! 

Sneer, In short, that even the finest passages you steal are of no 
service to you; for the poverty of your own language prevents their 
assimilating. 

Sir F. {After great agitationI\ Kow another person would be 
vexed at this ^ 

Sneer, Oh, but I wouldn’t have told you, — only to divert you. 

Sir F, I know it — I am diverted — ha, ha, ha!^ — Kot the least in- 
vention ! Ha, ha, ha ! Yery good ! — ^very good ! 

Sneer, Yes — no genius ! ha, ha, ha I 

Dan, A severe rogue ! ha, ha, ha I But you are quite right, Sir 
Fretful, never to read such ponsense. 

Sir F, To be sure — for if there is any thing to one’s praise, it is 
a foolish vanity to be grati,fie4 and if it is abuse, — why, one is 

always sure to hear of it— from on^ conioun4od good-natured friend 
or another ! 
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NEW YEAR’S EYE. 

Cliarlea Iiam'b, b 1776, d 1834 “ Essentially a Xondoner, London lilo supplied bim 

With his richest materials ; and yet his mind was so imbued, so saturated with, our 
older writers, that ho is original by the mere force of self-transformation into the 
spirit of the elder literature *’ 

Every man hath two birthdays: two days, at least, in every year, 
which set him upon revolving the lapse of time, as it affects his 
mortal duration- The one is that which, in an especial manner, he 
termeth In the gradual desuetude of old observances, this 

custom of solemnizing our proper birthday, hath nearly passed away, 
or is left to children, who reflect nothing at all about the matter, nor 
understand anything in it beyond cake and orange. But the birth 
of a New Year is of an interest too wide to be pretermitted by king 
or cobbler- No one ever regarded the first of January with indif- 
ference. It is that from which all date their time, and count upon 
what is le^t- It is the nativity of our common Adam. 

Of all sound of all bells — (bells, the music nighest bordering upon 
heaven) — most solemn and touching is the peal which rings out the 
Old Year. I never hear it without a gathering up of my mind to a 
lioucentration of all the images that have been diffused over the past 
twelvemonth — all I have done or suffered, performed or neglected — 
in that regretted time, I begin to know its worth, as when a person 
dies. It takes a personal colour; nor was it a poetical flight ^ a 
contemporary when he exclaimed — 

“ X saw the skirts of the departing Year!” 

It is no more than what, in sober sadness, every one of us seems to 
be conscious of, in that awful leave- takmg. I am sure I felt it, and 
all felt it with me, last night; though some of my companions 
affected rather to manifest an exhilaration at the birth of the coming 
year, than any very tender regrets for the decease of its predecessor. 
But I am none of those who — 

** Welcome the oommg, speed the parting guest.” 

I am naturally, beforehand, shy of novelties; new books, new faces, 
new years, — from home mental twist which makes it difdcult in me 
to face the prospective. I have almost ceased to hope; and am 
sanguine only in the prospects of o|iher^(former) years. I plunge into 
foregone visions and conclusions?! I encounter pell-mell with past 
disappointments. I am arm^jur-proof against old discouragements. 
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I forgive, or overcome in fancy, old adversaries. I play over again 
/or love, as the gamesters phrase it, games for which I once paid so 
dear. I would scarce now have any of those untoward accidents and 
events of my life reversed. I would no more alter them than the 
incidents of some well-contrived novel. 

The elders® with whom I was brought up, were of a character not 
likely to lei slip the sacred observance of any old institution; and the 
ringing out of the Old Year was kept by them with circumstances 
of peculiar ceremony. In those days the sound of those midnight 
chimes, though it seemed to raise hilarity in all around mg^ never 
failed to bring a tram of pensive imagery into my fancy. Yet I then 
scarce conceived what it meant, or thought of it as a reckoning that 
concerned me. 


MARY QUEEN OE SCOTS. 

Henry Glassford Bell, poet and prose writer; b. 1S05, d 1874 Founded and con- 
ducted for some years tlie £ldznhurgh Xjiterary Journal^ and was the author of 
Mmnovr of Mary Queen of Scots (2 vols ), liomances, and many miscellaneous 
poems. He received the appointment of Sheriff of Lanarkshire, which ho held 
till his death 

I looked far back into the past, and lo ! in bright array, 

I saw, as in a dream, the forms of ages pass’d away. 

It «f^as a stately convent, with its old and lofty walls, 

And gardens with their broad green walks, where soft the footstep 
falls; 

And o’er the antique dial-stone the creeping shadow crept, 

And, all around, the noonday light in drowsy radiance slept. 

No sound of busy life was heard, save, from the cloister dim, 

The tinkling of the silver bell, or the sisters’ holy hymn. 

And there five noble maidens sat beneath the orchard trees, 

In that first budding spring of youth, when all its prospects please; 
And little reck’d they, when they sang, or knelt at vesper prayers, 
That ScCtland knew no prouder names — held none more dear than 
theirs; 

And little even the loveliest thought, before the Virgin’s shrine, 

' Of royal blood, and high descent from the ancienlT Stuart line; 
Calmly her happy days fiew on, uncounted in their flight. 

And, as they flew, they left q long continuing light. 

The scene was changed. — It was the court, tb# gay court of Bourbon, 
Where, ’neath S thousand silver lampr, a thousand courtiers throng; 
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And proudly kindles Henryks eye, well pleased, I ween, to see 
Th.e land asseml)le all its wealth, of grace and chivalry. 

But fairer far than all the crowd, who bask on fortune's tide. 
Effulgent in the light of youth, is she, the new-made bride I 
The homage of a thousand hearts — the fond deep love^f one — 

The hopes that dance around a life whose charms are hut begun. 
They lighten up her chestnut eye, they mantle o'er her cheek, 

They sparkle on her open brow, and high-soul'd joy bespeak. 

Ahl who shall blame, if scarce that day, through all its brilliant 
h3urs, 

She thought of that quiet convent's calm, its sunshine and its flowers? 

The scene was changed. — It was a bark that slowly held its way, 
And o'er its lee the coast of France in the light of evening lay; 

And on its deck a lady sat, who gazed with tearful eyes 
Upon the fast receding hills that dim and distant rise. 

No marvejl that the lady wept, — ^there was no land on earth 
She loved like that dear land, although she owed it not her birth: 

It was her mother's land; the land of childhood and of friends; 

It was the land where she had found for all her griefs amends; 

'^he land where her dead husband slept; the land where she had 
known 

The tranquil convent's hush'd repose, and the splendours of a throne: 
No marvel that the lady wept, — ^it was the land of ^France, 

The chosen home of chivalry, the garden of romance ^ 

The past was bright, like those dear hills so far behind her bark; 
The future, like the gathering night, was ominous and dark! — 

One gaze again — one long last gaze; Adieu, fair France, to thee!" 
The breeze comes forth — she is alone on the unconscious sea. 

The scene was changed. — It was an eve of raw and surly mood. 

And in a turret-chamber high of ancient Holyrood 

Sat Mary, listening to the rain, and sighing with the winds, 

That seem'd to suit the stormy state of men's uncertain mijids 
The touch of care had blanch'd her cheek, her smile was sadder now; 
The weight of royalty had press’d too heavy on her brow; 

And traitors to her councils came, and rebels to the field; 

The Stuart Bceptre well she sway'd, but the sword she could not wield. 
She thought of all her blighted hopes, the dreams of youth's brief day, 
And summon'd Bizzio with his and bade the minstrel play 
The songs she loved imiother years, the songs of gay Nav^re, 

T|i 6 songs, perchance, that ei?»t were sung by gallarffi Chatelar: 
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They half beguiled her of her cares, they soothed her into smiles, 
They ‘W'on her thoughts from bigot zeal, and fierce domestic broils. 
But hark I the tramp of armed men 1 the Douglas’ battle-cry ! 

They come, they come 1 and lo 1 the scowl of But^hven’s hollow eye I 
Stern swords are drawn, and daggers gleam, her words, her prayers 
are vainf 

The rufSarf steel is in his heart — ^the faithful Bizzio’s slain 1 
Then Mary Stuart brush’d aside the tears that trickling fell, 

Now for my father’s arm,” she said, my woman’s heart, farewell* ’ 

The scene was changed. — It was a lake, with one small lonelj^ issle,^ 
And there, within the prison walls of its baronial pile, 

Stern men stood menacing their queen, till she should stoop to sign 
The traitorous scroll that snatch’d the crowp. from her ancestral line: 

My lords, my lords* ” the captive cried, “ were I but once more free. 
With ten good knights on yonder shore to aid my cause and me. 
That parchment would I scatter wide to every breeze that blows, 
And once more reign, a Stuaii> queen o’er my remorselessffoes!” 

A red spot bum’d upon her cheek, stream’d her rich tresses down; 
She wrote the words — she stood erect, a queen without a crown ! 

The scene was changed. — A royal host a royal banner bore; 

The faithful of the land stood round their smiling queen once more: 
She staid her steed upon a hill, she saw them marching by, 
Sh^heard their shouts, she read success in every flashing eye: 

The tumult of the strife begins — it roars — it dies away, 

And Mary’s troops and banners now, and courtiers — where are they? 
Scatter’d, and strewn, and flying far, defenceless and undone — 

O God 1 to see what she has lost, and think what guilt has won; 
Away! away 1 thy gallant steed must act no laggard’s part; 

Yet vain his speed, for thou dost bear the arrow in thy heart. 

The scene was changed. — Beside the block ^a sullen headsman stood, 
And gleam’d the broad axe in his hand, that soon must drip with 
blooj^ 

With slow and steady step there came a lady through the hall, 

Aad breathless silence chain’d the lips, and touch’d the hearts of all, 
knew that queenly form again, though blighted ;?vas its bloom, 
saw that grief had deck’d it out — an offering for the tomb 1 
knew the eye, though faint its light, that once so brightly shone; 
knew the voice, though feeW© jf^ow, that thrill’d with every tone; 
knew the ringlets, almost gray, once threap of living gold; 
knew that bounding grace of step, tl^t symmetry of mould 
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Even now I see her far away, in that calm convent aisle, 

I hear her chant her vesper-hymn, I mark her holy smile, — 

Even now I see her bursting forth, upon her bridal mom, 

A new star in the firmament, to light and glory born ! 

Alas, the change ! she placed her foot upon a triple throne, 

And on the scaffold now she stands, beside the block, alone f 
The little dog that licks her hand, the last of all the cr<^d 
Who sunned themselves beneath her glance, and round her footsteps 
bow’d 1 

Her neck is bar’d — the blow is struck — the soul has pass’d away 1 
The bright, the beautiful, is now a bleeding piece of clay I 
^ solemn text ^ Go, think of it, in silence and alone. 

Then weigh against a grain of sand the glories of a throne 1 

BEPLY OP MB. PITT, 

ON BEllSra TAUNTED FOR HIS YOUTH BY SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 

WllUain Ktt (affcerwawis Bari of Chathitni)^ b 1T08, d IV'TS One of the moat 
illustrioua of Bntiahi stateamen, and a powerful opponent of Sir Robert Walpole In 
1741 be delivered the followiiig* eloquent spoech in the Houee of Commons, as reported 
by Dr. Johnson for the OentUmarCi Maga^ne ; but it is g^enerally believed that there 
IS more of Johnson than of Pitt in the speech. 

Sir — The atrocious crime of being a young man, which the honour- 
able gentleman has, with such spirit and decency, charged upon -jgae, 
I shall neither attempt to palliate nor deny; but content myself with 
wishing, that I may be one of those whose follies may cease with 
their youth, and not of those who continue ignorant in spite of age 
and experience. 

Whether youth can be attributed to any man as a reproach, I will 
not, sir, assume the province of determining; but surely, age may 
justly become contemptible, if the opportunities which it brings 
have passed away without improvement, and vice appear to prevail 
when the passions have subsided The wretch who, after having 
seen the consequences of a thousand errors, continues still to J)lunder, 
and in whom age has only added obstinacy to stupidity, is surely the 
object either of abhorrence or contempt; and deserves not that hia 
grey head should ^cure him from insults. Much more, sir, is he to 
be abhorred, who, as he has advanced in age, has receded from 
virtue, and become more wicked with less temptation ; who prosti- 
tutes himself for money which he^ capnot enjoy, and spends the 
remains of his life in thej^imin of lii» country. 

:i8i) 2® 
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But youtlij sir, is not my only crime : I have been accused of act- 
ing a theatrical part. — A theatrical part may either imply some 
peculiarities of gesture, or a dissimulation of my real sentiments, 
and the adoption of the opinions and language of another man. 

In the first sense, sir, the charge is too trifling to be confuted, 
and deserves^ to be mentioned only that it may be despised. I am at 
hberty, hl^ every other man, to use my own language, and though 
I may, perhaps, have some ambition to please this gentleman, I shall 
not lay myself under any restramt, nor very solicitously copy his 
diction or his mien, however matured by age or modelled by experi- 
ence. 

But if any man shall, by charging me with theatrical behavxoTxr, 
imply that I utter any sentiments but my own, I shall treat him as 
a calumniator and a villain; nor shall any protection shelter him 
from the treatment which he deserves. I shall, on such an occasion, 
without scruple, trample upon all those forms with which wealth 
and dignity entrench themselves, nor shall anything, but age, restrain 
my resentment; age, which always brings with it one privilege — 
that of being insolent and supercilious without punishment. 

But with regard, sir, to those whom I have offended, I am of 
opimon that if I had acted a borrowed part, I should have avoided 
their censure . the heat which offended them is the ardour of coi2- 
viction, and that zeal for the service of my country which neither 
hope nor fear shall influence me to suppress. I will not sit uncon- 
cei^ed while my liberty is invaded, nor look in silence upon public 
robbery. — I will exert my endeavours, at whatever hazard, to repel 
the aggressor, and drag the thief to justice, whoever may protect 
him in his villany, and whoever may partake of his plunder. 

THE BUKlAli OF MOSES. 

“ And btiried him In a valley In the land ol Moab, over against Beth-peor; but 
no man knoweth of hla sepulchre unto this day.”^ — Bout, xxxiv. d. 

By Nebo’s lonely mountain. 

On this side Jordan’s wave. 

In a vale in the land of Moab, 

There lies a lonely grave; 

But no man dug that sepulchre, 

And no man saw it e’er, 

For the angels'^of Ck>d upturned the sod, 

Ind laid the des^ man thefb. 
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NToieelessly as tlxe spring- time 
IBCer crown of ver<iiare weaves, 

AjxxiS. all th.e trees on all tlie hills 
Open tlieir thousand leaves, — 

So, withont sound of music. 

Or voice of them that wept. 

Silently down from the mountain's crown 
The great procession swept. 

Hio ! when the warrior dxeth, 

ECis comrades in the war. 

With arms reversed, and muffled drum, 
Follow the funeral car. 

They show the banners taken. 

They tell his battles won. 

And after him lead his masterless steed, 
"While peals the minute gun. 

This was the bravest warrior 
That ever huckled sword ; 

This the most gifted poet 

That ever breathed a word; 

ALnd never earth's philosopher 
Traced, with his golden pen. 

On the deathless page, truths half so sage 
-As he wrote down for men. 

A nd had he not high honour? 

The hill-side for his pall. 

To lie in state while angels wait. 

With stars for tapers tall. 

And the dark rock pines, hke tossing plumes^ 
Over his bier to wave ; 

A-n d Ood's own hand, in that lonely land. 

To lay him in the grave. 

O lonely tomb in IMCoab's landl 
O dark IBeth-peor's hill ! 

Speak to these curious hearts of ours. 

And teach them to he still. 

Ood hath his mysteries of grace, — 

"Ways that we cannot tell ; 

ECe hides them deepj^JjUfeie me secret sleep 
Of hiin*b.e loved so well. — JkTrs, Cf* JPm 
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BRUTUS ANX> PORTIA* 

[BmttiB "wa* the cherished fnend of Cseaar, who had saved his life in battle. He, how- 
ever, forgot the favoiir, became Ccesaif s enemy, and joined m a conspiracy with many 
distinguished Romans, who slew Ceesar at the base of Pompey's statue Brutus was 
afterwards defeated at the battle of Philippi; and committed suicide His wife 
Portia also kil^d herself when she heard of the fate of her husband 1 

Enter Portia. 

Per You have ungently, Brutus, 

Stole from my side . and yesternight, at supper. 

You suddenly arose, and walked about, 

Musing and sighing, with your arms across; 

And when I ask'd you what the matter was. 

You stared upon me with ungentle looks. 

I urged you farther ; then yen scratch'd your bead, 

And too impatiently stamp'd with your foot : 

Yet I insisted ; yet you answer'd not, 

But, with an angry wafture of your hand, 

Gave sign for me to leave you. So I did, 

Peanng to strengthen that impatience. 

Which seem'd too much enkindled ; and withal. 

Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 

Which sometime hath his hour with every mam 
It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep ; 

And, could it work so much upon your shape, 

As it hath much prevail'd on your condition, 

I should not know you, Brutus. Dear my lord. 

Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. 

Bru. I am not well in health, and that is ail. 

Por. Brutus is wise, and, were he not in health. 

He would embrace the means to come by it. 

J5ru. Why, so I do. Good Portia, go to bed. 

For. Is Brutus sick? and is it physical 
To walk unbraced, and suck up the humours 
Qf the dank morning? What, is Brutus sick^ 

And will he steal out of his wholesome bed. 

To dare the vile contagion of the night I 
And tempt the rheumy and impurged air n 
To add unto his sickness? No, my Brutus; 

You have some sick offence wi'&in your mind. 

Which, by the right andiwu^e of my place, 

I ought to know of. Anctupon my hnee^ ‘ 
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I charm you, by my once commended beauty. 

By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one, 

That you unfold to me, yourself, your half, 

Why you are heavy; and what men to-niglit 
Have had resort to you for here have been 
Some six or seven, who did hide their faces 
Even from darkness. 

Bru. Kneel not, gentle Portia. 

Por. I should not need, if you were gentle Brutua. 
Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 

Is it expected I should know no secrets 
That appertain to you? Am I yourself. 

But, as it were, in sort or limitation. 

Dwell I but in the suburbs 
Of your good pleasure? 

Bpcu. You are my true and honourable wife. 

As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. 

Par If this were true, then should I know this secret, 
I grant I am a woman ; but, withal, 

A woman that lord Brutus took to wife: 

I grant I am a woman ; hut, withal, 

A woman well reputed — Cato's daughter. 

Think you I am no sti onger than my sex, 

Being so father'd and so husbanded ? 

Tell me your counsels, I will not disclose them: 

I have made strong proof of my constancy. 

Giving myself a voluntary wound. 

Can I bear that with patience. 

And not my husband's secrets? 

Bru, O ye gods, 

Render me worthy of this noble wife ! 

Portia, go in awhile ; 

And by and by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart. 

All my engagements I will construe to thee, 

And all the characteiy of my sad brows. — Sliahspere. 
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CHABACJTER OF WASHINGTOIST. 

Paniel Weijster, one of tlxe greatest of American orators, jurists, and statesmen, was bom 
m Salisbury, DS'ow Hampshire, January 18, 1782 At the age of fifteen he entered 
Hartmouth College, where he graduated m due course, and adopted the legal piofes- 
Sion "When ipt his nineteenth year, he delivered a Fourth of July oration, at the 
request of the citiasens of Hanover. AU his works bear the impress of a comprehensive 
intellect an^ exalted patnotism. He became a senator in 1828, secretary of state in 
1860, and died at Marohfield in 1852 The last woids he uttered were, I still live ” A 
marble block, placed in front of bis tomb, bears the inscription, “Lorb, I believe, 
HFXB THOU MY xmBELiEF ** — ^Tho following extract IS from a speech delivered t»y Inm 
on the hundredth birth -day of Washington in 1832. 

TJie maxims upon which Washington conducted our foreign rela- 
tions were few and simple. The first was an entire and indisputable 
impartiality towards foreign states. He adhered to^^this rule of 
public conduct against very strong inducements to depart from it, 
and when the popularity of the moment seemed to favour such a 
departure. In the next place, he maintained true dignity and un- 
sullied honour in all communications with foreign statei^ It was 
among the high duties devolved upon him, to introduce our new 
government into the circle of civilized states and powerful nations. 
Not arrogant or assuming, with no unbecoming or supercilious bear-^' 
ing, he yet exacted for it from all others entire and punctilious re- 
spect. He demanded, and he obtained at once, a standing of perfect 
equs^ity for his country in the society of nations; nor was there a 
prince or potentate of his day, whose personal character carried with 
it, into the intercourse of other states, a greater degree of respect and 
veneration. 

His own singleness of purpose, his disinterested patriotism, were 
evinced by the selection of his first cabinet, and by the manner in 
which he filled the seats of justice and other places of high trust. 
He sought^for men fit for office; not for offices which might suit men. 
Above personal considerations, above local considerations, above 
party considerations, he felt that he could only discharge the sacred 
trust whi^h the country had placed in his hands, by a diligent inquiry 
after real merit, and a conscientious preference of virtue and talent. 
The whole country was the field of his selection. He explored that 
whole field, looking only for whatever it contained riuost worthy and 
distinguished. He was, indeed, most successful, and he deserved 
success for the purity of his motives, the liberality of his sentiments, 
and his enlarged and manly pelioi^ 

Washington's administration established Hn national credit, made 
provision for th€' public debt, and for t^at patriotic army whose ipi- 
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terests and welfare were always so dear to him; and, by laws wisely 
framed, and of admirable effect, raised the commerce and navigation 
of the country, almost at once, from depression and rum to a state 
of prosperity. Nor were his eyes open to these interests alone. He 
viewed with equal concern its agriculture and manufactures, and, so 
far as they came within the regular exercise of the powers of this 
government, they experienced regard and favour. 

It should not be omitted, even in this slight reference to the 
general measmes and general principles of the first president, that 
he sa^ and felt the full value and importance of the judicial depait- 
ment of the government. An upright and able administration of the 
laws he held to be alike indispensable to private happmess and 
public liberty. The temple of justice, in his opinion, was a sacred 
place, and hj^ would profane and pollute it who should call any to 
minister m it not spotless in character, not incorruptible in integrity, 
not competent by talent and learning, not a fit object of unhesitating 
trust. 

Finally, gentlemen, there was in the breast of Washington one 
sentiment so deeply felt, so constantly uppermost, that no proper 
occasion escaped without its utterance. He regarded the union of 
these States less as one of blessing, than as the great treasure-house 
which contained them all. Here, in his judgment, was the great 
magazine of all our means of prosperity; here, as he thought, and as 
every true American still thinks, are deposited all our animating 
prospects, all our solid hopes for future greatness. He has taught 

to maintain this union, not by seeking to enlarge the powers of the 
government on the one hand, nor by surrendering them on the other; 
but by an administration of them at once firm and moderate, pur- 
suing objects truly national, and carried on in a spirit of justice and 
equity. 

Full of gratifying anticipations and hopes, let us look forward to 
the end of the century which is now commenced. A hundred years 
hence, other disciples of Washington wiU celebrate his birth with no 
less of sincere admiration than we now commemorate j^t. When 
they shall meet, as we now meet, to do themselves and him that 
honour, so surely as they shall see the blue summits of his native 
mountains rise m the horizon, so surely as they shall behold the 
river on whose banks he lived, and on whose banks he rests, still 
flowing on toward the sea, so surely may they see, as we uow see, 
the flag of the Union floating top of the Capitol ; and then, 

as now, may the suii^*in his coflrse visit no land more free, more 
happy, more lovely, than this our own country ! 
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ing as critically to what we were saying as if he fancfed we were 
talking to him and expecting him to reply. I thought it very 
sociable in a stranger. Presently I chanced to be talking about a 
merchant friend of mine, and without really intending it, the remark 
slipped out that he was a little mean and parsimonious about paying 
his workmen. Instantly, from the opposite side of the room, a 
voice shot : 

“Oh, my dear sir, really you expose yourself when you parade 
that as a surprising circumstance. Bless your heart and hide, you 
are ignorant of the very A B O of meanness I ignorant as the upborn 
babel ignorant as unborn twins I You don’t know anything abouir 
itl It IS pitiable to see you, sir, a well-spoken and prepossessing 
stranger, making such an enormous pow-wow here about a subject 
concerning which your ignorance is perfectly humilij^ting 1 Look 
me m the eye, if you please; look me m the eye, John James God- 
frey was the son of poor but honest parents in the State of Missis- 
sippi — boyhood friend of mine — bosom comrade in later years. 
Heaven rest his noble spirit, he is gone from us now. J efin J ames 
Godfrey was hired by the Hayblossom Mining Company in Cali- 
fornia to do some blasting for them — ^the “ Incorporated Company 
of Mean Men,” the boys used to call it. Well, one day he drilled a^ 
hole about four feet deep and put in an awful blast of powder, and 
was standing over it ramming it down with an iron crowbar about 
ninerfoot long, when the cussed thing struck a spark and fired the 
powder, and scatl away John Godfrey whizzed like a sky-rocket, 
him and his crowbar 1 Well, sir, ho kept on going up in the aij; 
higher and higher, till he didn’t look any bigger than a boy — and he 
kept going on up higher and higher, till he didn’t look any bigger 
than a doll — and he kept on going up higher and higher, till he 
didn’t look any bigger than a little small bee — and then he went out 
of sight ! ^ Presently he came in sight again, looking like a little 
small bee — and he came along down further and further, till he 
looked as big as a doll again — and down further and further, till he 
was as b|g as a hoy again — and further and further, till he was a 
full-sized man once more; and then him and his crowbar came a 
wh-izzing down and lit right exactly in the same old tracts and went 
to r-ramming down, and r-ramming down, and i^r-ramming down 
again, ^ust the same as if nothing had happened! Now do you 
know, that poor cuss wam’t gone only sixteen minutes, and yet that 
Incorporated Company of IS^eai^Men dookkd him for the lost 
time!” 

I said I had tfce headache, and so excused myself and went hom^ 
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And on my diary I entered ‘^another night spoiled” by this offen- 
sive loafer. 

Almost from the very beginning I regarded that man as a liar, 
and that opinion came to be gratifyingly and remarkably endorsed 
a few years after, and by wholly disinterested persona. The man 
Markisa was found one morning hanging to a beam of Ttiis own bed- 
room (the doors and windows securely fastened on the inside), dead; 
and on his breast was pinned a paper in his own handwriting begging 
his friends to suspect no innocent person of having anything to do 
with his death, for that it was the work of his owm hands entirely. 
Yet the jury brought in the astounding verdict that deceased came 
to his death *‘by the hands of some person or persons unknown!” 
They explained that the perfectly undeviating consistency of Mar- 
kisses characyr for thirty years towered aloft as colossal and inde- 
structible te^imony, that whatever statement he chose to make was 
entitled to instant and unquestioning acceptance as a Ke. And they 
furthermore stated their belief that he was not dead, and instanced 
the strong circumstantial evidence of his own word that he was dead 
— and beseeched the coroner to delay the funeral as long as possible, 
which was done. And so in the tropical climate of Lahaina the 
Coffin stood open for seven days, and then even the loyal jury gave 
him up. 

But they sat on him again, and changed their verdict to “suicide 
induced by mental aberration” — because, said they, with pen^jtra- 
tion, “ he said he was dead, and he was dead ; and would he have 
told the truth if he had been in his right mind? iVb, sir.” 

—Wrovn the Innocents at Komty hy Mark Twavn^ 


ON THE THEATRE. 

William Sfllary Ohazmiag, TJnltariaii minister m the XTnlted States, b 4780^ d. 184i 
** As a preacher ho was remarkable for the polished grace with which he adorned 
his style, and the love of pure and lofty morality with which his sentiments were 
inspired.** 

In its present state the theatre deserves no encouragement. In 
saying this I do not mean that the amusement is ladically, essentially 
evil. I can conceive of a theatre which would be the noblest of all 
amusements, and would take a ]&igh rank among the means of refin- 
ing the taste and elevating the character of a people. The deep woes, 
the mighty and terrible passions,^a»d the sublime emotio^ of genmne 
tragedy, axe fitted to tlj2^ us witl? human sympathies, with profound 
interest in our nature, with ^ consciousness of what^man can do, and 
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dare, and suffer— with an awed feeling of the fearful mysteries of 
life. The soul of the spectator is stirred from its depths ; and the 
lethargy in which so many live is roused, at least for a time, to some 
intenseness of thought and sensibility. The Drama answers a high 
purpose, when it places us in the presence of the most solemn and 
striking events of human history, and lays bare to us the human 
heart in its^most powerful, appalling, or glorious workings. But how 
little does the Theatre accomplish this end ! How often is it dis- 
graced by monstrous distortions of human nature ; and still more 
disgraced by profaneness, coarseness, indelicacy, and low wi^ such 
,as none take pleasure in without self-degradation. That the theatre 
exists in its present condition is a reproach to the community. Were 
it to fall, a better drama might spring up in its place. In the mean- 
time, is there not an amusement, having an affinity the drama, 

which might he usefully introduced among us ? I mean, Becitation. 
A work of Genius, recited by a man of fine taste, enthusiasm, and 
powers of elocution, is a very pure and high gratification. Were 
this art cultivated and encouraged, great numbers, now iuffensihle to 
the most beautiful compositions, might bo waked up to their excel- 
lence and power. It is not easy to conceive of a more effectual way 
of spreading a refined taste through a community. The drama un- 
doubtedly appeals more strongly to the passions than recitation ; but 
the latter brings out the meaning of the authoi* more. Shakspere, 
worthily recited, would be better understood than on tlie stage. Then, 
in recitation, we escape the weariness of listening to incompetent 
performers, who, after all, fill up most of the time at the theatre 
Becitation, sufficiently varied, so as to include pieces of chjtste wit, 
as well as of pathos, beauty, and sublimity, is adajited to our jiresent 
mtellectual progress, as much as the drama falls below it. Should 
this exhibition be introduced among us successfully, the result would 
he, that i^e power of recitation would be extensively called forth, 
and this would be a valuable addition to our social and domestic 
pleasures. 


TTTB MITHEKDESS BATKlSr. 

When a' ither baimiea are hushed to their hame 
By aunty, or cousin, or frecky grand-dame, 

Wha stands last and lanely, an' naebody carin^l 
Tis the puir doited loonie, — ^the mitherless bainn 

The mitherless bairn ganf^a to his laRe bed ; 

Hane cDvers his cauld back, o:(,haps his hare head; 
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His wee backit beelies are hard as the aim, 

And Htheless the lair the mitherlesa bairn. 

Aneath his cauld brow siccan dreams hover there, 

O’ hands that wont kindly to kame his dark hair; 

But mornin’ brings clutches, reckless an’ stern, 

That lo'e nae the locks o’ the mitherless bairn? 

Yon sister that sang o’er his saftly rocked bed 
l^ow rests in the mods where her mammie is laid. 

The father toils sair their wee bannock to earn. 

An’ kens na the wi’ungs o’ his mitherless bairn. 

Her spirit, that passed in yon hour o’ his birth, 

Still watches his wearisome wanderings on earth; 
Recording in heaven the blessings they earn 
Wh^ couthihe deal wi’ the mitherless haim. 

O, speak him na harshly, — he trembles the while, 

He bends to your bidding, and blesses your smile; 

In their dark hour o’ anguish the heartless shall learn, 
That God deals the blow for the mitherless haim. 

— Wtlltam Thom 

ON THE CONDITION OF INDIA. 

first attempt a« a parllamentsjry «X)eaker vreM, like Diswteli’s^ a tkSlure. 
Iii 1787 he brought forward the charge against the celebrated Warren Hastings, 
goTemor general of India, in resi>eot to the spoliation of the Prmcessesof Onde, and is 
, said to have created ao profound a sensation by his delivery of it that the House moved 
an adjournment in order to give time for the eaccitement caused by the speech to 
subside.] 

Ila<l a stranger, at this time, gone into the province of Oude, 
Ignorant of what had happened since the death of Sujah Dowla — 
that man who, with a savage heart, had still great lines of q^aracter; 
and who, with all his ferocity in war, had yet, with a cultivating 
hand, preserved to his country the riches which it derived from benig- 
nant skies and a prolific soil ; — ^if this stranger, ignorant all that 
had happened in the short interval, and observing the wide and 
general devastation, and all the horrors of the scene — of plains 
unclothed and brown — of vegetables burned up and extinguished 
of villages depopulated and in ruins — of temples unroofed and per- 
ishing— -of reservoirs broken down and dxy, he would naturally in- 
quire, What war Has thus laid w^te^^he fertile helds of this once 
beautiful and opulent Country?-— -fwhat civil dissensions have hap- 
pened thus to %swd#r ^d separate the hap^ societies that 
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once possessed these villages? — ^what disputed succession, what reli- 
gions rage has, with unholy violence, demolished those temples, and 
disturbed fervent, but unohtruding piety, in the exercise of its 
duties? — ^what merciless enemy has thus spread the horrors of fire 
and sword? — ^what severe visitation of Providence has dried up the 
fountain and^^taken from the face of the earth every vestige of ver- 
dure? Or,rrather, what monsters have stalked over the country, 
tainting and poisoning, with pestiferous breath, what the voracious 
appetite could not devour? 

To such questions, what must be the answer? iN'o wars have 
ravaged these lands, and depopulated these villages — no civil diScord?. 
have been felt — no disputed succession — no religious rage, no merci- 
less enemy — no affliction of Providence, which, while it scouiged for 
the moment, cut oif the sources of resuscitation — no voracious and 
poisoning monsters; — no* — all this has been accomp:=»^hed by the 
friendship, generosity, and kindness of the English nation. They 
have embraced us with their protecting arms, and, lo \ — those are 
the fruits of their alliance. What, then! shall we be iold, that, 
under such circumstances, the exasperated feelings of a whToI© people, 
thus goaded and spurred on to clamour and resistance, were excited 
by the poor and feeble influence of the Begums? When we hear the 
description of the fever — paroxysm — deliiium, into which despair 
had thrown the natives, when, on the banks of the polluted Ganges, 
panting for death, they tore more widely open the lijis of their 
gaping wounds to accelerate their dissolution ; and, while their blood 
was issuing, presented their ghastly eyes to Heaven, — ^breathing their 
last and fervent prayer, that the dry earth might not be sufflered 
drink the^ blood, but that it might rise up to the throne of God, 
and rouse the eternal Providence to avenge the wrongs of their 
country : — ^wOl it be said that this was brought about by the^ncan- 
tations of those Begums in their secluded zenana ? or that they could 
inspire tMJs enthusiasm and this despair, into the breasts of a people 
who felt no grievance, and had sufiered no torture ? What motive, 
then, could have such influence in their bosom ! What motive 1 
That, whirch Nature — ^the common parent — plants in the bosom of 
man ; and which, though it may be less active in the Indian than in 
the Englishman, is still congenial with, and makes ^rt of, his being. 
That feeling, which tells him that man was never made to be the 
property of man; but that when, through pride and insolence of 
power, one human creature dares to tyrannize over another, it is a 
power usurped, and resistancS i6 duty. That feeling, which tells 
him that all po'yer is delegated for the good, not for the injury, of 
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the people; and that, when it is converted £ros^ the original purpose, 
the compact is broken, and the right is to be resumed — That prin- 
ciple, which tells him, that reaisbuice to power usurped is not merely 
a duty which he owes to himself and to his neighbour, but a duty 
which he owes to his God, in assorting and maintaining the rank 
which He gave him in the creation? — to that common God, who, 
where he gives the form of man, whatever may be the. complexion, 
gives also the feelings and the t'lghis of man — That principle, which 
neither the rudeness of ignorance can stiile, nor the enervation of 
refinement extinguish — ^That princi])le, which makes it base for a 
man "to sulfer, when he ought to act — which, tending to preserve to 
the species the original designations of Providence, spurns at the 
arrogant <listinctions of man, and vindicate^f the independent quality 
of his race I 


MY OTHER CHINEE COOK. 

Yes, T got another Johnny; but be was to Number One 
As a Satjr to Hyperion, as a rushlight to the sun; 

He was lazy, he was cheeky, he was dirty, he was sly. 

But he had a single virtue, and its name was rabbit pie. 

Now those who say the bush is dull are not so far astray, 

For the neutral tints of station life are anyiihing but gay; 

But, with all its uneventfuluess, I solemnly deny 
That the bush is unendurable along with rabbit pie. 

We hiid fixed one day to sack him, and agreed to moot the points, 
When my lad should bring our usual regale of cindered joint, 

But instead of cindered joint we saw and smelt, my wife and 
Such a lovely, such a beautiful, oh ! such a rabbit pie 1 

Hiere was quite a new expression on his lemon-coloured^^e. 

And the unexpected odour won him temporary grace, 

For we tacitly postponed the sacking-point till by-and-bye, 

And we tacitly said nothing save the one word, Babbit pie V* 

I had learned that pleasant mystezy should simply be endured. 
And forbore to ^sk of Johnny where the rabbits were procured ! 

I had learned from Number One to stand aloof from how and why, 
And I threw myself upon the simple fact of rabbit pie. 

And when the pie was opened, yAsutm picture did we see t 
They lajr in beauty side by side, they fiUed our home with gleet 
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How excellent, liow sncculent, back, neck, and leg, and thigb. I 
What a noble gift is manhood ' What a trust is rabbit pie 1 

"For a week the thing continued, rabbit pie from day to day; 
Though where he got the rabbits John would ne’er vouchsafe to say; 
But we never seemed to tire of them, and daily could descry 
Subtle shadesPof new dehght in each successive rabbit pie. 

Sunday came ; by rabbit reckoning, the seventh day of the week ; 
We had dined, we sat in silence, both our hearts (?) too full to speak, 
When in walks Cousin George, and, with a sniff, says he, Oh my f 
What a savoury suggestion 1 what a smell of rabbit pie 1 ” 

‘‘ Oh, why so late, George?” says my wife, the rabbit pie is gone , 
Butyoumwjs^ have onefortea, though Bing the bell, my dear, for John.” 
So I rang the bell for J ohn, to whom my wife did signify, 

“ Let us have an early tea, John, and another rabbit pnS^’ 

But John seemed taken quite aback, and shook his funny head, 

And uttered words I comprehended no more than the dead ; 

“ Go, do as you are bid,” I cried, we wait for no reply; 

Go I let us have tea early, and another rabbit pie I ” 

Oh, that I had stopped his answer I But it came out with a run : 
“Last~a week-a plenty puppy; this-a week-a puppy done I” 

Just then my wife, my love, my life, the apple of mine eye, 

Was ^seized with what seemed ‘‘mal-de-mer,” — ‘‘sick transit” 
rabbit pie 1 

And George ! By George, he laughed, and then he howled like ai)> 
bear I 

The while my wife contorted like a mad convulsionnaire 
And I — I rushed on J ohnny, and I smote him hxp aixd thigh. 

And I never saw him more, nor tasted more of rabbit pie. 

And the <Siildless mothers met me, as I kicked him from the door. 
With loud maternal wailings and anathemas galore ; 

I must part with pretty Tiny, I must part with little Bly, 

For Pm sftre they know the story of the so-called “ rabbit pie.” 

— JBy J. jSruntoti Si<^/iens, from collected JPoeme entitled Convtci Ofice. 
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Beach, on the, 72. 

Becalmed, 868. 

Sehind the Mask, 86. 

Belshazzar’s Feast, 381* 

Benedick and Beatrice, 408w 
Betsey^^and I are Out, ^8. 

Betsey and I made up, 811. 
Blacksmith’s Daughter, the, 440. 
Boys, Our, 127. 

Brought to Light, 809. 

Brutus and Portia, 486. 

Bmidmg of S. Sophia, 90. 

Burial of Moses, 484. 

Burial of Sir John Moore, 66. 
Burning of Newgate, 371* 

Cant of Criticism, 401* 

Caskets, the, 860. 

Castlewood, Death of, 291^ 

Caudle, Mrs., on Umbrellas, 80* 

(m) 


Cbnrles the First, Tn3.1 of, 246* 
Children, tho, 192. 

Children, Advice to, 191. 

Chinee Cook, My other, 447 
Christmas-day, an English, 25- 
Church, a Disturbance m, 301. 
Circumstances, Victims of, 20- 
Clarence’s Dream, 16. 

Colonel’s Deathbed, the, 250 
Condition of India, on the, 445u 
Copperfleld’s Courtship, 329. 

Coral Grove, the, 836 
Coronation of Inez de Castro, 39!L 
Country Squire, the, 189- 
Critic, the, 426. 

Ciiticisra, Cant of, 401. 

Crossing, the Level, 186. 

Curfew must not Ring To-night, 212- 
Curious Character, a, 441. 

Dandy Fifth, the, 82. 

Darling, Grace, 337. 

Day is Done, the, 37. 

Dead Ass, the, 292- 
Death of Castlewood, 291. 

Death of Gawtrey the Coiner, 262. 
Death of “ Jo,” 50. 

Death of Minnehaha, 238- 
Death of Paul Dombey, 66* 

D^imond, a Rough, 234. ^ 

Dickens, Reminiscences of, 295. 
Disturbance in Church, a, 801 
Dow’s Flat, 87. 

Drawing-room Theatrical^, 219* 
Dream of Eugene Aram, 354, 

Driving Home the Cows, 418* 
Drowned Child, the, 858. 

Eliza’s Escape, 35. 

English Christmas Day, an, 25. 

^ Erl-king, the, 61. 

I Eugene Aram, Dip^am of, 864. 
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European Guides, 66- 
Evening Party, an, 102, 

Pair Pretender, a, 196 
Paithful Soul, Story of the, 297. 

Fall of ’Wolsey, 347. 

Five Minutes tob Late, 17. 

Footsteps of Angels, 210. 

Force of Habit, 337 
Forging of the Anchor, 422. 

Four Miss Wilhses, the, 257- 
French Master, the, 132. 

Frost, the, 400. 

Gabriel Grub, 202. 

Gamblers, the, 294. 

Gavin Birse puts it to Mag Lownie, 94. 
Gawtrey the Coiner, Death of, 252. 
Gmevra, 23. 

Glove and the Lions, the, 390. 
“Golden Bee,” Wreck of the, 205. 
Grace Darling, 837. 

Graves and Lady Franklin, 259. 
Greyport Legend, a, 209. 

Guy Mannenng, 384. 

Habit, Force of, 837- 
Hamlet and Horatio, 32. 

Hamlet and the Queen, 44. 

Hamlet^s Soliloquy on Death, 68. 
Heart's Chanty, the, 800 
Herr-at-Law,” Scene from the, 804. 
Hen, the Melancholy, 84. 

“ Hesperus,” Wreck of the, 18. 

Hmts to Young Readers, 18. 

Homes, th<;>Twp, 395. 

Honeymoon, the, 313. 

How Betsey and I made up, 811- 
How Gavin Birae put it to Mag 
Lownie, ^4. 

“ Hunchback,” Scene from the, 838. 
Hunter's Vision, the, 802. 

Inchcape Rook, the, 24* 

India, On the Condition of, 446. 

Inez de Castro, Coronation of, 891, 

Jaspar, 348. 


Jeanie Deans, 122 
J ester condemned to Death, the, 34. 
“Jo,” Death of, 60. 

Khndly Old Pedagogue, the, 414. 
King Robert of Sicily 349. 

Last Moments of Mozart, 386. 

Last Shot, the, 98. 

Leap for Life, a, 254. 

Legend Beautiful, the, 230. 

Legend, a Groyport, 209 
Level Crossmg, the, 186. 

Lifeboat, the, 288 
Little Cheque, a, 165. 

Little Vulgar Boy, th£>, 59. 

Love Chase, the. 111. 

Lucknow, ihe Pipes at, 879. 

Lulu’s Complaint, 307- 

Magnificat, the Singing oCthe, 69. 
Main Truck, the ; or a Leap for life, 
254. 

Marthy Virginia’s Hand, 259. 

Mary, the Maid of the Inn, 411. 

Mary Quoon of Scots, 430. 

Mask, Behmd the, 86. 

Melancholy Hon, the, 84. 

Miggs’s Watch, 105. 

Minnehaha, Death of, 238. 

Miss Nomers, 342 
Mitherless Baim, the, 444. 

Model Husband, the, 214. 

Modem Sermon, a, 323. 

Money, 149. 

Moses, Bunal of, 484. 

Mozart, Last Moments of, 386. 

Mrs. Caudle on Umbrellas, SO. 

Mrs. Malaprop’s Soliloquy, 307- 
Mr. Twiddle’s Trouble, 228. 

Murdor of Montague Tigg, 240. 

My other Ohineo Cook, 447. 

Nellie’s Prayer, 182 
Newgate, Burning of, 871- 
' New Year’s Eve, 429. 

'"Nine PoinTs of the Law, 108* 

Nomers, Miss, 842. 
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O'Brazil — ^the Isle of ttio Blest, 26. 
Old Clock on the Stairs, 47. 

Old Man of the Sea, 393. 

Omens, 15. 

One Niche the Highest, 345. 

On the Beach, 72. 

Orator, the, 15 
Orlando and Rosalind, 41. 

Othello’s Defence, 396. 

Our Boys, 127. 

Our Country and our Homo, 40. 

Our ^[ext-door Neighbours, 27. 
‘Outcast, the, 317. 

Parental Ode to my Infant Son, 280. 
Parody on thec'Charge at Balaclava, 
228 

Paul Dombey, Death of, 66. 
Pedagogue, the Kindly Old, 414. 
Pickwick, Trial from, 270. 

Pied PipePof Hamelin, 262. 

Pm, the, 211- 

Pipos at Lucknow, the, 379. 

Pitt, Kopiy of Mr., 433- 
Play ors, Advice to, 29. 

Blum-cakes, the, 194. 

Pndo of Battery B, the, 80. 

Pnnee Arthur, 374. 

Proposal, a Strange, 215. 
provident Nature, 404. 

Pufang, the Art of, 266. 

Punishment of a Spy, 38. 

Pyraxnna and Thisbe, 153. 

Queen Mab, 68. 

Queer I’utor, a, 117^ 


Rapids, 864. 

Raven, the, 867# 

Readers, General Hints to Young, 13. 
Reaper and the Flowers, the, 195. 
Reminiscences of iJickens, 296. 
Rivals, the, 284- 
Road to Ruin, the, 416. 

Rock of Ages,*' 318. 

Ronald Clare, Ballad of, 356# 

Roufirh Diamond, a, 234. 


Rules, Twelve Simple — 

1. Speak Out, 13- 

2. Speak Clearly, 17. 

3 Sound the Consonants, 20. 

4 Sound the Syllables, 23 

6 Sound the Definite Article, 24. 
6 Read Brightly,*^/. 

7. Road Naturally ,^0- 

8. Avoid Monotony, 33. 

9. Understand* Read and M[ark,36. 

10. Read with Earnestness, 39. 

11. Read with Character, 49. 

12. Mind your Pauses, 66. 

Scene from The Heir-at-Law,” 304. 
School for Scandal, 326. 

Soa, the, 14. 

Seizure of Virgima, 402* 

Sermon, a Modem, 323. 

Seven Ages, the, 49. 

Sheridan’s Ride, 37- 
Shenff of Saumur, the, 34* 

She Stoops to Conquer, 319 
Singing of the Magnificat, the, 69. 

Sir Balaam, 200. 

Sir John Moore, Bunal of, 66, 
Soliloquy of Launcelot Gobbo, 407- 
Soliloquy on Death, Hamlet’s, TJfi. 
Song of tho Shirt, 419. 

Song of the Stars,' 266. 

Spanish Mother, the, 62. 

Spy, Punishment of a, 38. 

S Sophia, Building of, 90, 

St. George, the, 62. 

St IjTicholas, a Visit from, 373. 
Sirring the Pudding, 14di 
Storm at Sea, a, 16. 

Story of a Stowaway, 222. 

Story of the Faithful Soul, 297 
Strange Proposal, a, 216.'^ 

Stump Orator, the, 30. 

Sun, the, 14. 

Sydney Carton, 171* 

Sympathy, Value of, 23. 

. ’^eatre, on the, 448. 

; Theatricals, Drawing-room, 219. 

[ To a Friend Studying German, 365. 
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Topsy, 54. 

Trial from Pickwick, 270. 

Trial of Charles the First, 246- 
True Kosalmd, 322. 

Truth, 424. 

Twins, the, 188. 

Two Homes, the, 895. 

Unrehearsed. Effect, an, 64. 

Value of Sympathy, 23. 
Victims of Circumstances, 20. 
ViUag© Blacksmith, the, 47- 
Virgama, SeisEure of, 402, 
Vision, the Hunter's, 302. 


Visit from St. Nicholas, a, 373. 
Vulgar Boy, the Bittle, 59, 

Washington, Character of, 438. 
Waterloo, 281 
Waterloo Ballad, a, 266. 

Which was Shot? 20. 

Willises, the Four Miss, 257. 
Witches' Prophecy, the, 888. 
Wolsey, Fall of, 347. 

Wreck of the “Ariel,” 405. 
Wreck of the “Golden Bee,” 2Q^- 
Wreck of the ** Hesperus,” 18. 

Young Headers, Hints to, 18w 
Younger Brother, the, 839. 
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David Campbell, is 
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Pan, IV.uhI V,fath , tlmh, iJ , Parts 
Vi V it, v/.. cloth, 4#r. 

Complete English Grammar* 

is. 

The Teaching of English Gram- 
mar and Elementaxy I-atin. 

By L, \V, WilKden* iv. net. 
Selections for Paraphrasing. 

Hy \V. M«rist>n, M,A* 

Handbook of English Com- 
position Exercises. 

(l»or 'iVarhers' uv-. ) (aimprhing 
.Miuii Sturics, SuUjcrts and llims 
fMf Ks^4iys, kuU’H umi M*slvK tar 
Lctti’fs^ Ap. in 

Stories and Essays, 

K?tt*u‘isct in Kn}‘li*b< h hnj>fisnit*n 
( I* tn Vi .ic Inns' nsr. ) i k 
B lackie’s Handbooks of Eng- 
lish. 

K,u*h l4H»U tsntl.nns IS»tliy ia he 
UiannnarainH »mi|w*siutm 
v\uh exerewH, ami Kxt in 

^jHdhng, word*h«ildtng, and dip- 

i4U»»tl. 

I pAtf-'s P«i*eir, W , chah# ,4*/, 

|h>MK li i» ; ,, W* 

lit 48 M „ W. 

Ihh+K IV^ S4 |M**< • M 4#^-. »► 5*^ 

HihiK V parses. „ . „ 5 #/. 

lltHtK VI 4|<f j „ rnf . ,, 

Bpecime»»# of English Prose* 
Srlrrtcd and cdileil hy Bertha 
Kkrat^ l‘h, IX li. 


The Elements of English Pros* 
Hy . A. Hnx'ktniittm, M * 
Crovin 8 vti, rUah, 2 n (lU 
A School History of Englisl 
Eiternture, 

Ph<»in Ch.nuvi to I>nticn. B 
P*h/iihfth Ia’o* 

Vul I CH At i l n l o M AKT t>v\ l 

\ «»1 II Sif IK I '■ 1 1 AKI l 1 h 1 Itf * 

The Suggeslive Spelling an< 
Word- Building Book, 

In Nuu* hails. C'loth, ii.tjss 
td* <‘aoh. 

The Suggestive Word-Buildinj 
and Spelling Chans 
For Sittntiauis 11 V. Pi»ui Sl^cl- 
printed an mainlla paper, in tsv 
colourb. 6t, 

Systematic Word-Building ani 
Spelling. 

Ftn vex\ vtumg pupils. C^loUi, 3 ./ 
Pupil - Teacher’s Spelling an* 
Word-Buildmg Book. 

< 'tail, lining Hpcliing RuicK, i 'hiinnt 
ami Esamuration IVsis, OU»lh| 4 . 
Examples in Word-feutUimp 
Fa|K’i. itf. 

Examples in Word-Buildin 
with Transcription* 

PajH’r, t 

Transcription Exercises. 

In Four Bartn* earl 

The Sug^geative Word-Buildin 
and Transcription Books. 
FajH’t, , rU>Ui, rarh. 

Key Word Tests in Co 
position and Dictation. 

By Arthur Hnn'klmr^t. 

The Suggestive ComponJti 
Book 

In Fuvu F.ut>. n/. , cluth, 3<r. ran 
Composition for the Kinde* 
garten. thl 


POETRY AND ELOCUTION 


fh^ Practical Elocutionist, 

^ With on Kt«K*uti<m, 

tare,&r. By fnhn For».yth. 4^.6*/. 
Baynham’s Elocution* 

With Imtrurlionii. By ih W 
BaynhiuiR. ar, M, 


Hatural Elocuaion in Sixjer 
and .Song. By M^f lardy rlin 
If. net* 

English Poetry for the Youni 

Selt^tnfNti i*y S, K. Winholt. 2t 

paga R. 




